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What built Sheraton 
Henderson plus Moore 
plus $10,111 plus shrewd -— 
and sometimes startling — 
investment policies 
(Finance) 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Wattonals with Tape Recorders return 150% 


annually on our investment.” 
—INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Scranton, Pa. 


— Division of International Textbook Company 


our operation. It's particu- 
‘ true in our Student Accounts Division, 
posting more than 75,000 active ac- 
or timely statistical re- 
ent system. 


Machines and 


National Punched Paper Tape 
turn 150° annually on our investment. As an 


integral part of our accc ng department, 


ders re- 


these machines provide a uniform flow of 
data on punched paper tapes which have 
greatly simplified our accounting procedures.” 
f 
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John C. Villaume, Presiden 
International Correspondence Schools 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pbayron 9, OHIO 
1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES...75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Punched paper tape is created 
automatically as a by-product 


of posting student accounts. 
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1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) . 2...) 1333) 135001521 149.9r *149.8 
PRODUCTION 
Ste eee ONG, GE WON s ic ce nie cewcsdcnvcocsensntenseaeeposepae 2,032 1,780 335 332r 337 
I ig area es areca Ook a Ee a I ae me 125,553 12,314 108,240 18,335r 15,674 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $61,562 $75,306 $65,558 $65,209 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............ceeeeeeececcees 10,819 12,025 13,675 14,109 13,759 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.)...............000-0e 6,536 7,060 6,789 6,821 6,785 
Geeeews Coed (Gally Gv., THOUS. GF TONE)... 6 ccc ceccdscccncesccscecnves 1,455 1,375 1,198 1,192r 1,209 
INET NIN a. sic acciiaia phapele ca ktsa enlace baw aa mae aie bine aes kee 247,488 218,998 336,991’ 323,961 335,940 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 61 55 55 56 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........2..ce eee eeeee 47 46 36 35 35 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 149 121 132 138 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............0cceceeeecees 198 246 252 263 257 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 85.9 92.2 92.9 94.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cece eee eee ee eee 90.5 86.8 79.2 78.7 78.8 
Pe Gree COO OD I Ds ic dvn bcd en ee ocecetenseeevesébins 19.8¢ 17.7¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... ccc cece cece eee ees 143.9 186.5 186.7 186.7 186.7 
Senay SONNE CUMIee CNG ROR: BO ex di cc oidc cece ccceseten seeecsii $36.10 $42.83 $39.83 $41.17 $40.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)...... cee eee ee eee 32.394¢  26.388¢ 29.955¢ 31.585¢ 31.125¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.94 $1.98 $1.99 $2.01 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.71¢ 31.99¢ 31.83¢ 31.78¢ 
Se TUE 2... cy ule estate wa ae Se Aa are eee a rae ees $1.96 $1.68 $1.89 $1.94 $1.94 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100)................. 31.64 48.19 59.47 59.30 57.95 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 4.83% 5.09% 5.12% 5.14% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2 % 2% % 4% 4% 42% 
BANKING (millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................000 $ 59,613 61,218 60,776 60,223 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................0.- t 103,737 103,876 103,717 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...... t $ 29,600 29,903r 29,883 


ineeee 35,346 29,646 29,267 29,068 


U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.... 
SPE re Be ont eee ee 26,424 26,417 28,374 28,562 28,485 


Total federal reserve credit outstanding 
1953-55 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK punta Age Ago Month 
Se ee peer rr er re 62.2 65.4 67.6 67.2 
nee Ue SOUIML¢  . s .s acaale Weeaie deen bae & Beaded re 2.5 4.7 3.7 3.4 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............. Sees $10.6 $12.1 $12.2 $12.5 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)................ a $21.4 $24.0 $24.8 $25.0 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions)...........eeeeececeeees NE ve. said Sikes $14.5 $16.7 $18.2 $18.3 
* Preliminary, week ended September $, 1959, Not available. Series revised. 
r Revised. N., A. Not available. Series revised. 
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Rubber 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in 


—— up the side of that moun- 
tain is a stream of rock— waste 
from a coal preparation plant in the 
valley. The rocks travel by conveyor 
belt, at the rate of 400 tons an hour. 
They go nearly a third of a mile to the 
top of that 500-foot high ridge. 

It used to be that a job like this 
would have taken at least three belts 
dumping one to the other. No one 
belt was strong enough to lift the 
heavy weight the whole distance. 

Then B.F.Goodrich developed a rub- 
ber belt that has a backbone of steel. 





takes a giant step 


rubber brought extra savings 


Steel cords, made of twisted strands of 
wire, run lengthwise through the belt, 
each strand completely surrounded by 
rubber. The belt has all the flexibility 
of our regular rubber belts plus the 
extra strength and load-carrying power 
of the steel cords. 

That's why one long belt can do the 
whole job at this West Virginia mine 
—and at a terrific saving. Money was 
saved on maintenance and operating 
costs by eliminating ‘‘transfer points’’, 
which would have been necessary in 
any conveying system built in several 


stages with ordinary belts. This calle 
for less expensive equipment in thé 
first place, means lower maintenance 
costs every year. A similar B.F.Good 
rich belt carrying iron ore in Minnesota 
is now in its twelfth season. It’s laste 
longer than any conveyor belt ever 
made with steel cords or cables 

Your B.F.Goodrich distributor 
exact specifications for the belt 
scribed here. And, as a factory-traine 
specialist in rubber products, he can 
answer your questions about the many 
rubber products B.F.Goodrich makes 
for industry. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept. M-692, Akron 18, O 


BE Go 0 drich industrial rubber products 




























Pure latex 
foam rubber 


st throughout” 


No-sag 
spring seot 
construction” 


Finest 
tailoring and 


workmanship” 


One-piece 
cast «_ Adjustable 


oluminum seating” “ 


No ‘seat wobble 


—individually Easily 
machined replaceable 
center bushings” * casters” * 


bose ~ 


"All Fine-Rest Chairs 
** All Fine-Rest Swivel Chairs 


Globe-Wernicke makes 
business a pleasure 


feel fit as 
a fiddie 


at five 


ee all TT wrinres ee 





. 


because “chair fatigue’”’ is gone forever 


From typist to president, everyone in the 
office can have a luxurious, comfortable 
Globe-Wernicke Fine-Rest® aluminum chair. 
Seats of deep, resilient foam rubber over 
no-sag springs are standard on every Fine- 
Rest chair. Five upholstery materials, in a 
brilliant array of 44 decorator colors, give 
you an infinite variety of fabric and color 
combinations. The soft reflective surface of 
aluminum blends perfectly with any office 
color scheme. Only Fine-Rest offers a com- 
plete line of office chairs with so many extra 
comfort features. These additional features 
and benefits are illustrated at left. 

The Globe-Wernicke dealer in your city 
has the complete line of Fine-Rest chairs. 


Call him soon.* Free illustrated brochure 
showing all chairs with full speci- 
fications available from Globe- 
Wernicke dealers ... 
direct, Dept. A-9. 


or write us 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘Office Furniture’ 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


CINCINNATI 412, OHIO 
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READERS REPORT 





Who's Keeping Store? 


Dear Sir: 

We were pleased but a little sur- 
prised to read [BW—Aug.29°59, 
p36] that Mayor Poulson now has 
an Office in San Francisco. 

Perhaps he is establishing resi- 
dence here in hopes that His 
Honor, Mayor Christopher, will 
see that he gets tickets to the 
World Series? 

J. O. MARTIN 
UTAH CONSTRUCTION CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


e San Francisco’s Mayor George 
Christopher need not worry. Mayor 
Norris Poulson of Los Angeles has 
no office in San Francisco and even 
the most optimistic Angeleno 
doesn’t feel the Los Angeles city 
limits will stretch 415 miles—for a 
while. 


Engine of Inflation? 


Dear Sir: 

Bringing Stability to Bonds 
[BW—Aug.15’°59,p85]_ repeats a 
popular but erroneous idea of the 
effects of the pre-1951 policy 
whereby the Federal Reserve sup- 
ported Government bonds at par, 
and at a top interest rate of 242%; 
thus you say “Before the Fed- 
Treasury ‘accord’ of 1951, the 
money managers pegged the price 
of Government bonds. . . . But 
pegging entailed pumping credit 
into the economy on a wholesale 
basis, which made the Fed an ‘en- 
gine of inflation.’ This is the argu- 
ment which was made at the time 
for “unpegging” Government 
bonds. 

What are the facts? 

Reconversion from World War 
II was largely completed in 1946. 
During the next four years the 
money supply was increased a 
great deal less than the real in- 
crease in the Gross National 
Product. The opposite has been 
true in the eight years since the 
Fed-Treasury “accord,” when the 
Fed embarked on the program of 
raising interest rates. Increasing 
the money supply less rapidly than 
increases in the output of goods 
and services can hardly be called 
“pumping credit into the economy 
on a wholesale basis.” In any case, 
it is misleading to omit the fact 
that as the Fed has obtained higher 
and higher interest rates, it has 
been increasingly more an “en- 
gine of inflation” than in the peace- 
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YOUR COMPANY’ 
“HIDDEN” MANPOWER 


ee 


One way to look at manpower is to count the number of people a com- 
pany employs. 

Another way is to consider the quality and productivity of each 
individual worker. The output of one may often be far superior to that 
of another. 

The difference, more often than not, lies in the skill and training of each 
employee. Here is the source of your company’s “hidden” manpower. 

Proper, well-organized training increases the skill and confidence 
of employees. The result is better workmanship, higher output and 
consequently more economical operation with less supervision. 





For this reason 5977 companies today use International Correspond- 
ence Schools to train their employees on all levels—from apprentice to 
supervisory positions. No other institution has as much experience, nor 
has the I.C.S. record of results been equaled by any other method. 

I.C.S. has worked with management for more than 60 years in de- 
veloping specialized, tailor-made programs to fit every training need. 
The approach is realistic and flexible. The goal is always to improve 
performance and provide proper upgrading —to prepare the right person 
for the right job. 

Whatever your present training program, or particular training needs, 
I. C. S. can offer valuable assistance. All I. C. S. facilities and services are 
available to you, without obligation—to aid in analyzing and developing 
the specialized training programs exactly tailored to fit your firm’s 
individual requirements. 

If you would like to know more about the advantages of I.C.S. Train- 
ing, just mail the coupon below for your free copy of the interesting and 
valuable booklet, “The Training Job and How to Meet It.” Or, if you 
have a particular problem a qualified I.C.S, Representative will be happy 
to call and discuss it with you. “ 


iC INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Co-operative Training Dept. BW-1, Scranton 15, Pa. 
Please send me your FREE 28-page booklet, “The Training Job and How to Meet It.” 


Name 








Company 


Address 





Oity Zone. State. 








time years when it maintained low 
interest rates. 

Specifically, in the four years 
prior to the “accord,” the Gross 
National Product in 1954 prices in- 
creased 13%, while the total money 
supply was increased by only 9%. 
In the first four years after the “ac- 
cord,” the GNP in 1954 prices in- 
creased 14%, while the money 
supply was increased by 18%. 
Finally, the past four years show 
the worst record of all: the real in- 
crease in GNP was 10%, and the 
money supply was increased by 
15%. 

In the yeag 1950, just before 
the “accord,” the money supply 
was increased only 2% while the 
GNP increased 9%. 

You get the same general pic- 
ture whether you include in the 
measure of “money supply,” in ad- 
dition to currency, (a) all deposits, 
including deposits in savings banks 
and postal savings accounts, (b) 
only demand and time deposits in 
commercial banks, or, (c) only 
demand deposits in commercial 
banks. ... 

With this substitution of fact for 
fiction, your good analysis of the 
“bills only” policy becomes even 
more persuasive. 

WRIGHT PATMAN 


REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


People vs. Government 


Dear Sir: 

What the Nixon Trip Has Done 
[BW—Aug.1°59,p92] fails to dif- 
ferentiate between the U.S.S.R., 
the people (the Russians), and the 
Kremlin government (“Commun- 
ism”). As you say “the night- 
marish quality that has afflicted our 
relationships now seem to be dis- 
solving,” which is so true; good 
as it pertains to our citizenries, bad 
as it whitewashes governmental ac- 
tions more terrible than any night- 
mare. This distinction between 
people and government, always 
important, is crucial now in our 
appraisal of the U.S.S.R. 

This equating of hard-core 
“Communists” with other national 
leaders, which was the effect of the 
Nixon-Khrushchev “kitchen de- 
bate,” tends to humanize mass 
murder, something none of us 
would intend to do. ... 

It is the perfected rigidity of the 
police state that silences all signs 
of discontent and gives security to 
the rulers. ... | 

J. KESNER KAHN 
SPIEGEL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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it’s 

a 

tall 
story... 
it 

begins 

in san francisco 
in 

1913 

with 
women’s 
fashions 
and 

a store 
with 

a new 
idea 

(for that 
day 

and age) 
which was: 
‘we 

will 

have 
young- 
looking, 
fun, 
sophisticated, 
wonderful 
fashions 
for all 
women’ 
(not just 
the rich 














ones) /] 
here the story expands because this new idea was so ggofl that branch stores in pa 
downtown-sacramento, oakland, lake tahoe, suburban-sacrafnento, berkeley, walnut creek 


alto, reno, san mater 


tonestown, san joss 


modesto, las vegas and hayward came into being! / 
now all of these fashions and / 
all of these stores take a great deal 
of looking after; so, so that / 


all of its people can ‘watch the store,’ 
JOSEPH MAGNIN 


has given 

an agent of INA 

the job of seeing that 
this tall (but true!) 
tale is never anything 
but a happy 

and endless one! 
why don’t you? 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North Am \ \ 

J NSU RANCE BY NORTH AM E , ICA Life Insurance Company of North America ‘zm \ 
Philadelphia \ 








NOW! One new, brighter 40-watt lamp does the 


WESTINGHOUSE 
sow oo write 


NEW “UNIVERSAL” 
PREHEAT-RAPID START LAMP 


more 


light 
<-—= BU GET -- “/ESTINGHOUSE ----> 


per 


dollar 


5200 LUMENS 9000 LUMENS 15,000 LUMENS 


in. the highest-rated 40-watt lamp in the brightest 96" High Output in the economical 96-in. (Super 
Taal eM Zeller lam ol th Hi'™) type lamp 
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Job that two different types have been doing! 


~LUMENS 


(COOL WHITE) 


Simplify stocking, ordering and mainte- 
nance by specifying this one 40-watt fluores- 
cent lamp for the job that two different types 
have been doing! The new Westinghouse “‘Uni- 
versal” lamp can be used on either your present 
rapid start or preheat circuits with no loss in 
lumen output. You’ll save storage space; save 
time and error in maintenance by stocking this 
one lamp. 








Only Westinghouse brings you these 6 LIGHT-BOOSTING ADVANCES 





Whether you’re planning or expanding, you 
can use this lamp in your new fixtures, as well 
as in your existing ones. And here’s the best 
news of all: light output has been increased to 
2800 lumens, while the list price has been re- 
duced to only $1.25—5¢ less than old style 
rapid start lamps! 








Uitralume™ Phosphors: Westinghouse re- Mixed Gases: All fluorescent lamps contain Plated Leads: The electron bombardment in- 
search has proved that the size of the indi- mercury and gases. The gases serve as con-_ side a fluorescent tube eventually causes par- 
vidual phosphor particles which coat the ductors until the mercury is vaporized. These ticles of the metal supports and leads to 


inside of a fluorescent lamp have a direct 
effect on the amount of light given off. Now, 
a new and exclusive Westinghouse process 
selects the right particle size for more efficient 
light-producing phosphors. 








E 
Triple Coiled Electrodes: Westinghouse uses 
triple wound electrode coils to hold the right 
amount of emission material. This carefully 
measured amount is heated quickly and ade- 
quately protected from bombardment to in- 
sure long life and trouble-free starting. 


NEW SHAPE... 


NEW LIGHT. . 


gases and mercury vapor then convert elec- 
tricity into ultra-violet radiation, which 
causes the phosphors to “‘fluoresce.’’ West- 
inghouse uses the right mixture and pressure 
for each type of fluorescent lamp. 





“Custom” Anodes: Anodes act as buffers and 
prevent excessive “‘sputtering’’ of emission 
material from the electrodes. Since the elec- 
trical characteristics are different for each 
type of fluorescent lamp, Westinghouse 
anodes are especially engineered to fit the 
electrical requirements of each type of lamp. 


sputter off causing “end blackening.’’ To 
prevent this, Westinghouse plates the lead 
wires with super-hard chrome-vanadium. Re- 
sult: tubes that stay brighter, end to end. 





WESTINGHOUSE " 
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Silicone “Raincoats”: In high-humidity areas, 
moisture can collect on the exterior surface of 
the lamp and prevent it from starting. To 
protect against moisture accumulation, West- 
inghouse fluorescents are given a special Sili- 
cone coating, or “raincoat,’’ which disperses 
this film into harmless droplets. 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL WESTINGHOUSE LAMP AGENT, OR WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, N. J 


These new fluorescent advances are made possible by the same Westinghouse Research which brought you . 


. WESTINGHOUSE EYE SAVING WHITE BULBS .. 


. Another reason why— 


you CAN BE SURE...1F IT'S \ Vestinghouse 
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At least three sizeable reductions in cost are being effected by the huge 
Gerlinger Fork Lift Truck shown handling one of its 5-ton, 19-foot loads. 
Demonstrating its strength and perfect balance, this Gerlinger unit is, 
(1) replacing expensive hoisting equipment previously used, (2) releas- 
ing 3 skilled men for in-plant duties and (3) doing in 25 minutes what 
formerly took much, much longer to do! 

Cost savings like these are convincing reasons why Gerlinger fork lift 
trucks are recognized leaders in yard, mill and factory throughout heavy 
industry. Like all heavy duty Towmotor-Gerlinger equipment they are 
more than paying their way by handling the big payloads that create 
extra profits. 

Let us show you evidence. Ask for Certified Job Studies relating to 
your own specific industry—and the new Gerlinger Specifications Folder 
No. GSS. Write Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland 10, Ohio or Gerlinger 
Carrier Co., Dallas, Oregon. 








TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


“[FER[INGER 


LEADERS FOR 40 YEARS IN BUILDING 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS, CARRIERS AND TRACTORS 


Gerlinger Carriet Co. is a subsidiary of Towmotor Corporation 
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DY NAM LC Sometimes you can capture the mood of a company in 


one word. That’s the way it is these days at OIC. The vigor of a new team, strong on “buyer’s 
viewpoint,” men who know what cost-conscious management wants... the excitement of new 
ideas and new products tailored to the needs of modern industry ...the deep satisfaction 
of hearing distributors and customers say: ‘“‘Now you’re talking our language.” Interesting 
things are happening in the valve 


business ... things that go far beyond ALVES FORGED AND CAST STEEL, BRONZE, 
past concepts of quality and service. ee ere ane ee 


When can we tell you about them? THE OHIO INJECTOR COMPANY « WADSWORTH, OHIO 
































The PIPE- PAL, a completely 
new line of valves designed for 
Ductile lron, provides greater 
resistance to corrosion and ther- 
mal shock, yet costs less than 
steel. Sold through leading 
distributors across the nation. 














How would you like to boost 
your profit $10,000 per year? 


Switch to electric industrial trucks. 
lf you operate only 10, you can boost 
your company’s profit by $10,000 

. Without raising your prices. 
cutting product quality...changing 
your production machinery...or 
doing without a single thing. 

For years Exide has studied elec- 
tric industrial truck economies. Now 
a clear plan has been developed 
which lets you prove to yourself 
how much your own company can 
save. Your local Exide representa- 
tive comesto your plantand surveys 
your truck operations. He uses your 
own figures for work cycles and 


Exide 


load sizes. Then he works out with 
you the dollars and cents of extra 
profit you can make. 

The total savings depend on the 
number of trucks you operate and 
their size. Average is $1,000 per 
truck per year. On large trucks 
it is much higher. The surprising 
fact is that in so many cases, the 
savings represent a substantial 
percentage boost in company 
profit. And besides, there are 
significant operating advantages 
to electric industrial trucks that 
everybody likes ...from plant 
engineers to operators. 





Invest 15 minutes 


See Exide’s new fiim 
*‘Ease the profit squeeze”’ 
...the real story of electric 
industrial trucks and the 
savings they offer you. It’s 
a story no management 
man should miss. Contact 
your local Exide repre- 
sentative or write Exide 
industrial Division, The 
Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Phila. 20, Pa. 


THE ELECTRIC. STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


WORLD'S LEADING MAKER OF INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 
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Full of surprises 
Ozalid’s new 


STREAMING 


It’s like magie—the speed and ease with which the new ‘'200” 
eliminates time-wasting hand-copying and typing... puts 
perfectly dry, accurate copies of engineering drawings, busi- 
ness forms or correspondence in your hands for immediate use! 
Check these “big machine’’ features that place full-width 
whiteprinting facilities right at your elbow: 
Wide, 42-inch printing capacity + Front and rear print 
stacking « Simple, “turn on—turn off’’ dry developing system 
¢ Hook-on tracing receiving tray (optional at extra cost). 
_ Biggest surprise of all is the price: low enone spas stone 
any budget! 
Find out more about this whiteprint wonder-worker today! 
Just mail the coupon to: Ozalid Division, Cone) Aelia | 
Yes ee ee ee New York. 





Please send me descriptive brochure 
on the Streamliner 200. 





Company 





Position 





Ozalid, Dept. E-9-12, 
-y Johnson City, N. Y. 
| 
! 


Street 





City Zone 





State 
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HUGHES systems and components are backed by the 
brainpower of over five thousand HUGHES engineers 
and scientists. This team is responsible for the re- 
markable reliability records set by Hughes semi- 
conductor devices, cathode-ray display storage tubes, 


The ant, renowned for its industry, astonishing special purpose instruments, vacuum gauge tubes and 


strength, and highly organized society, has an elec- controls, light-gauge welders, electronic timers, pre- 
tronic counterpart—the tiny diode. cision crystal filters, microwave tubes and industria! 


= no , ape control systems. 
With work capabilities far transcending their in- 


significant size, diodes direct the flow of electronic 
impulses through computing and control systems by 
making lightning-fast “yes/no” decisions. In complex 
modern systems, diodes are as numerous as ants in 
an anthill. 


HUGHES diodes, designed and manufactured to stand- 
ards that are the highest in the industry, are in wide 
usage in U.S. defense systems—and in industrial 
applications where there is a premium on reliability. 


The ‘‘worker ants’”’ of modern electronics, HUGHES 
diodes have a built-in stamina that withstands 
extreme abuse, assuring long life, maximum efficiency 
and dependability. 





This Hughes scientist, shown with a model of the 
structure of a silicon crystal, is part of a team of 


engineers and physicists who work from basic theory 
to develop new electronic devices. 


If you manufacture or use electronic equipment, we 
will welcome the opportunity to demonstrate how 
HUGHES electronic systems and components can 


improve your products and your profit picture. 








\ HUGHES PRODUCTS 
Semiconductor Division, Marketing Depi., P.O. Box 278 
HuGHES diodes (and ants) shown actual size Newport Beach, California 





© 1959. HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
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Does safety contribute 





R. W. Anderson poses with the Operating Vice-President’s Safety Award 


to better freight service? 


On the Rock Island, Yes 


to quote R. W. Anderson, Arkansas Division Superintendent 


It is a known fact in railroading that there is a definite 
corollary between safety and performance. The better the 
safety, the better the performance. 

“For one thing,” says Mr. Anderson, “a good company 
safety record attracts better personnel. And better per- 
sonnel means a smoother operation. For another, we’ve 
found that when our people are conscious of their own 
safety, it rubs off on everything they do—including the 
safe and efficient handling of freight. 

“On the Arkansas division—just as on every division— 
we put tremendous stress on safety. As a matter of fact, 
this division has won the Vice-President’s Safety Award 
two of the last four years. We have found awards to be an 
excellent means of stimulating’ system-wide interest in 
safety. Rock Island operating personnel, moreover, are 
required to take regular examinations on operating rules, 


which, by and large, are based on common-sense safety 
rules. In addition, each district has a safety officer, who 
carries the programs of the Superintendent of Safety to 
the divisional level. 

“You can’t take safety for granted. People’s instinct for 
self preservation isn’t strong enough. You have to stress it 
continually. Safety campaigning on the Rock Island, just 
as in our customers’ companies, is an endless job.” 

Has the Rock Island’s emphasis on safety paid off? 

“Our safety performance has consistently improved 
year after year,” says Mr. Anderson. “And this is as it 
should be. For we have an obligation not only to our 
people to make their jobs safe, but to our customers to 
deliver their freight safely — and on time. The two go hand 
in hand, and we’re proud that our record in both is one of 
continuous improvement.” 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island traffic representative. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 


CHICAGO 5, /LL. 
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THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD’S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S FREE! 











* QUALITY PROTECTED 
BY LYON 
“POINT-CHECK” SYSTEM 


Vv FABRICATING 
Vv FINISHING 


Vv ASSEMBLING 
v¥ PACKAGING 





Look for the ‘‘QP”’ 
on every Lyon Carton. 
It is your assurance 
of quality equipment. 
See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 


the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 910 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 


Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 


® 
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( 1S an — Walter J. Jahn 
Director of Marketing 
by Walter J. Jahn Schenley Industries, Inc 


Ye jistilling, aging, blending whiskies for the q | Naturally, to reach this un-ux-o'ri-ous* liquor buyer, Schenley } 


1x-o' ri-ous* un art! Because these TRUE men uses his magazine... TRUE, the MAN’S Magazine. Because we 

} particular beverage buyers can depend on TRUE reaching 2,300,000 of them every month 
.. 2,300,000 un-ux-o’ ri-ous* men who spend over $350,000,000 

annually for alcoholic beverages, which ...‘aint hay’. 
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So, if you have a product that’s made for men, bought 
by men ...I recommend you treat yourself to a real 
experience. Sell the un-ux-o’ri-ous*—sell that selective 
group that can and does buy products advertised in TRUE. 


If you’re after the man 
who makes the decisions, ry" 
your best bet is 


A FAWCETT PUBLICATION 


9, 2 
Un-ux-o'ri-ous—not excessively or the MANS Magazine 


dotingly . . . submissive to a wife. 








BREWERS, DISTILLERS, SPORTING GOODS MANUFACTURERS; 
and, altogether, 12 major consumer industries depend upon 
the un-ux-o’ri-ous* man for that all important brand decision! 
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TRUCK OWNERS: y You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 


Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 
proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile 


. 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH Ni i LON 
LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION ON TIRE SIDEWALL BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 3 3 3 THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Number 1.reason why your best bargains 


IN FLUORESCENT LAMPS, buying on price alone is no 
bargain at all. (Because the price of the lamps averages only 10% 
of your operating costs of light.) The other 90% goes for electricity 
and maintenance. Conclusion? The best lamp bargain works your 
lighting dollar the hardest, gives you the most /ight for yoar money. 

How do G-E Fluorescents stack up? Take the popular 4-foot, 
40-watt. The new General Electric PREMIUM 3 Lamp, announced 
in 1959, delivers more light per watt than any previous 4-foot 
fluorescents. As for maintenance—out of every 1,000 G-E 40-watt 
fluorescents you buy today, on the average 999 have no defect which 
can keep them from working—and 990 will still be burning late in 
1961! Practically maintenance-free performance like this makes G-E 
40-watt, slimline, high output and the exclusive Power Groove Lamps 
your best bargains in fluorescent light. 
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GENERAL Gé) ELECTRIC 


F40CW 3 COOL WHITE 4 
PREHEAT-RAPID START U.S.A. 





IN MERCURY LAMPS, you have the source 
which can give you the lowest cost of light of any type 
of lamp commercially available. Lower than filament— 
often lower, even, than fluorescent. And General Electric 
Mercury Lamps, at any given time in their life, will 
outperform any other brand the same age... and are 
built to last as long or longer! 


How? To name a few—General Electrics’ dramatic 
new Bonus Line electrodes, better arc-tube design, and 
fewer parts to intercept light. And a new 1959 line of 
six G-E Bonus Line 400-watt Mercury Lamps are your 
biggest bargain in mercury light. 


IN FILAMENT LAMPS there are some im- 
portant differences between brands—some of which are 
detectable even before you put the lamp in a socket. 
Like the new 1959 smaller, brighter, 100-watt lamp bulb 
that’s small as a 60-watter but delivers more initial light 
than two 60’s. Or the new 1959 G-E Quartzline lamps 
that are pencil-thin but pack up to 1500 watts. 


Or like the new 1959 RB-52 Bonus Line 1000-watt 
reflector lamp shown at right. Special bulge shape 
distributes heat, so a less-costly, regular glass is used— 
with savings passed on to you. And look! It uses General 
Electric’s stand-up filament that delivers more light 
than ordinary “‘draped’’ type, has more expensive silver 
reflector instead of aluminum. It gives you 20-30% 
extra light on the work plane. Big things are happening 
in G-E Filament lamps—all pointing to a bigger bargain 
in filament light for you. 
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in light are General Electric Lamps 

















yes IF YOU’RE BUYING REPLACEMENT LAMPS or in- 
wid Stalling new lighting . . . it’s easy to pick the General Electric Lamp 
a that’ll give you the best bargain in light . . . whether you use filament, 
sill fluorescent or mercury. Your best bet is to see your General Electric 
ae Large Lamp supplier. He'll help you pick the lamp type, size and 
“color” best for your particular application. Remember, Genera! 
: Electric Lamps are tops in performance—the best combination of 
ee light output, lamp life, reliability and color. 
in 
. of 
our 
FREE FROM G.E. Right now... 
today you can get a startling new 
: 20-page picture paper packed 
im- with factual information on lamps 
are and lighting that can save you big 
ket. money. Write for your free copy 
aul today. Just send your name, 
ight company, address, to General 
mps Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. 
C-931, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, 
watt Ohio. Be sure to ask for ‘‘FACTS 
hape OF LIGHT”. 
sed— 
neral 
light 
— Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
30% 
ning 
“ GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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“OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila © Tokyo ® Yokohama © Kobe © Osaka 
Bangkok REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York” © Mexico City © Milan © Zurich 
Paris © Duesseldorf © New Delhi © Havana © Rio de Janeiro * Beirut © Buenos Aires 
BANK OF AMERICA (International)—a wholly owned subsidiary: New York © Duesseldorf 
Hong Kong ©® Kuala Lumpur © Singapore © Paris © Beirut © Guatemala City BANCA 
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MAN-ON-THE-SPOT IN KJALA LUMPUR 


BANK OF AMERICA 


(INTERNATIONAL) 40 WALL STREET. NEW YORK CITY 5 
—-A WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF BANK OF AMERICA 
NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION (mMBR r;8.t.¢ )* 




















1929-1959 


Three Dizzy Decades 


Revamp U.S. 


Thirty years ago this week, the first 
issue Of BUSINESS WEEK went out to 
some 75,000 at least mildly curious sub- 
scribers. The date on the cover was 
Sept. 7, 1929. 

From the standpoint of turning a 
quick profit, there scarcely could have 
been a worse time to start “a journal 
of business news and interpretation.” 
A scant six weeks ahead lay the stock 
market crash that cut off the great 
business boom of the Twenties with 
all the abruptness and finality of the 
guillotine. Beyond that lay the Depres- 
sion with its years of slow, grinding 
contraction—years when unemploy- 
ment mounted to an estimated 13-mil- 
lion or more, when steel production 
shrank to 15-million tons, when farm- 
ers at Le Mars, Iowa, threatened the 
foreclosure agent of New York Life In- 
surance Co. with a rope and later 
pulled a judge off his bench, smeared 
him with grease, and stole his pants. 

From the standpoint of news cover- 
age, there could not have been a better 
time. For the three decades between 
1929 and 1959 were packed with news. 
In the U.S. and the world, the events 
that made history no longer unfolded 
in an understandable way; they came 
tumbling in like a collapsing building. 

Take just one year—1933—for in- 
stance. In January, the last democratic 
German government fell and a mad 
little man with a funny mustache be- 
came Chancellor. Japan walked out of 
the League of Nations. The new U.S. 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, de- 
nounced the “money changers” in his 
inaugural address. All the banks were 
closed by Presidential order. Prohi- 
bition was repealed. Congress in spe- 


41sco— the Course of Business Since 1929 as 
measured by the Business Week index 


Economy 


cial session passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, and the Blue Ea- 
gle appeared. At the Senate’s inquest 
into the death of the late bull market, 
a parade of Wall Streeters testified to 
their various doings and misdoings. 
The gold clause in government bonds 
was abrogated. Pres. Machado skipped 
Cuba and was replaced by a junta, 
which in time gave way to Fulgencio 
Batista. Greece 1 made difficulties ‘shout 
the extradition of one-time utilities 
magnate Samuel Insull. Soviet Russia 
was recognized by the U.S. 

And after 1933 came the years of 
halting recovery, the march of the 
labor movement, lend-lease, the war, 
Hiroshima, OPA, cold war, give-em- 
hell whistle stopping, Korea, tight 
money, Sputniks, and now 21-gun sa- 
lutes to a tough little man who is said 
to like vodka. 

Things have happened so fast that 
many a young man today finds it hard 
to believe that the people who lived in 
that world of Sept. 1929, really ex- 
isted except in the novels of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald and the cartoons of John 
Held, Jr. The whole era has the unreal 
quality of legend rather than fact. 

But the wortd of 1929 was real, and 
in many important ways it was aston- 
ishingly like the present. The years 
after 1929 were real, too. And if you 
go back through the records, you will 
kad that the continuity of those three 
decades is complete—that 1959 was 
shaped in large measure by forces that 
1929 was generating. 

In the article that follows, BUSINESS 
WEEK, on its 30th anniversary, turns the 
pages of those records and looks at 
some of those forces. 
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The Hoover Era 


Volume hit 16.4-million shares on the Big Board, 
7-million on the Curb, on Black Tuesday. Brokers 
id floor traders, hoarse and trembling at the fury 
f the selling wave, would remember Oct. 29, 1929. 
Some, not daring to live with the memorv, made 
rtain that tomorrow would not come. 

Ihe toboggan in market values was bad enough 

investors. For speculators it was tragic. Unable 
to bolster their equity, they were wiped out. 

Fear gripped the land. At the White House, 
Pres. Hoover assured the country that business was 
sound and prosperous. Bankers meeting at  #. 
Morgan & Co. echoed his words. Still prices fell. 

Business, conditioned to the illusion that Wall 
Street was impregnable, faltered, stumbled, then 
plunged headlong into a dizzving downward spiral. 
Jobless went on relief where they ceuld, sold apples 
ind pencils on street corners. Idle war veterans 
surged into Washington demanding bonus payments. 

\lmost unnoticed, Hitler and his hysterical fol- 
owers captured 107 seats in the Reichstag and 
poured their venom on the Jews. 

In Italy, Mussolini armed and trained 100,000 of 
the nation’s finest youth. 

In Spain, political unrest deposed Alfonso XIII. 

At home, Hoover, the humanitarian who had 
given hope, even life itself, to the refugees of the 
great war in Europe, winced as he heard a political 
rival describe the Four Horsemen of Republican 
leadership as Destruction, Delay, Deceit, and Despair. 

Ihe November clection retired Hoover forever 
from elective public office. His Democratic rival 
captured the electoral votes of 42 states. 


] 


BANK RUNS were the ugly forerunner of a still uglier 
manifestation of the period—bank closings. One banker 
took his life to pad the bank’s resources with insurance. 
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BLACK TUESDAY on Wall Street toppled financial empires, ruined 
small investors by the multiple thousands, closed the crazy era of stock 
speculation with a resounding crash. 





ahah . ling! 


BREADLINES—the antithesis of the promised chicken in every pot— 
epitomized charity at its most pathetic level. Columnist Heywood 
Broun gave handouts at a New York City mission. 


BONUS ARMY marched on Washington in 1932 demanding immedi- 
ate cash payment of veterans’ World War I service certificates. It took 
police, and later troops, to put down violence. 
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HERBERT HOOVER held his memorable “sunshine conferences” JOBLESS, HUNGRY men, displaced by they knew not 


with business executives, uttered confident reassurances that the econ- what, stormed public lodgings. When the flophouses 
omy was on a sound and prosperous footing. were filled, the overflow spilled into parks, vestibules. 


DISTRESSED FARMERS in Spotsylvania, Va., heard their lands ANDREW MELLON “greatest Secretary of the Treas- 
auctioned for delinquent taxes, while across the Western corn belt ury since Alexander Hamilton,’ was symbolic of the 
Iowans rose in revolt against mortgage foreclosures. titans of finance who faded with the Hoover era. 


MANCHURIAN INVASION by Japan in 1931, wresting the province ADOLF HITLER’S star rose in 1930 when Nazis won 


from China and proclaiming it independent, signaled the unrest that 107 seats in the Reichstag and breathed their poison on 
seethed in the Orient. a whole race of non-Aryan people. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt didn’t vacillate. The day after 80 aaa - 
he was inaugurated, he called a special session of Congress en al 
and ordered all the banks closed. There was nothing to et ae a 
fear, he said, but fear itself. ee ae ee, ee ee eee a ee 
Congress gave him heady power over credit and cur- ‘33 '34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 '38 39 
rency, and he exercised it, calling in all the gold, devaluing 
the dollar, issuing new currency. In three months, Con- 
gress laid the legislative foundations of the New Deal. It Not for years would Roosevelt be able to curb hunger, 
took a nimble brain to keep pace with the outpouring of unemplovment, want. At one stage, 16-million received 
alphabetical symbols that together spelled New Deal— federal relief. Steel ingot production slumped 75% 
AAA, FCA, CCC, WPA, PWA, FCC, SEC, NLRB, lime ran out for Huey P. Long, the Louisiana dema 
NRA gogue, who was assassinated. But the clock kept running 
NRA had the shortest life of all—it was scuttled by the for Mussolini, who flung his Italian legions at defenseless 
Supreme Court—though perhaps the broadest impact on Ethiopia, in defiance of the League of Nations and its 
business in the long term. Whatever crumbs it tossed to economic sanctions; and for Hitler, who thumbed hi: 
busine the National Industrial Recovery Act, in a sub- nose at the Locarno Pact and reoccupied the demilitarized 
ection numbered 7-A and devoted to the rights of labor Rhineland. Twenty years ago this month, Hitler turned 
unions, revitalized the American labor movement, ulti- the furv of his armored columns on Poland. ‘The ominous 
itely led to the Wagner Act, birth of the CIO. sitdown word, blitzkrieg, was on every tonguc World War II 
strikes, a new and unwelcome partner for business was under wav. 





PARADES, ORATORY greeted NRA. Only a palliative, CIRCUS MIDGET, financial giant. The picture made no sense then 
it gave businessmen something to do while Depression or now. To a generation, though, it became the symbol of Congres- 
‘pursued its weary course. sional inquiry into affairs of J. P. Morgan and other bankers. 





+ 


“NINE OLD MEN” of the Supreme Court were kinder LABOR VIOLENCE erupted in the wake of the CIO’s fight for 
to New Deal than Roosevelt implied in his thwarted plan recognition. Sitdown strikes in auto, steel, rubber plants caused 
to pack bench. Chief Justice was Charles Evans Hughes. bloodshed. Here farmers evict strikers from Hershey chocolate plant. 
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SMILES MASKED the mutual antipathy of Hoover and Roosevelt NOBLE EXPERIMENT ended in two stages. Beet 
as they met for the ride to the Capitol and FDR’s inauguration in came back in April, hard liquor in December, as Demo- 
crats delivered in full measure on one campaign pledg: 


1933. Though beaten and ridiculed, Hoover survived as elder statesman. 


fi 


DUST BOWL of the Great Plains was the tragic 
math of drought and windstorm that destroyed cattle 
crops, displaced thousands of farm families in mid-thirtic 


afte 


CONTROVERSIAL New Dealer was Harry L. Hopkins, social worker 
and confidante of FDR, who was head of WPA. Ridiculed to death, iD 


WPA did provide make-work jobs and relieve acute distress. 


“PEACE IN OUR TIME,” said Neville Chamberlain as with France’s BLITZKRIEG was Hitler’s word to describe the rapacious 
Daladier he met in Munich with Hitler and Mussolini, capitulated assault of Germany’s motorized columns on Poland. Start 
ing Sept. 1, 1939, lights flickered out all over the world 


to the dictators, and sealed Czechoslovakia’s doom. 
29 
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The War Years 


Roosevelt said, “I hate war,” as, to the agonized 
despair of the GOP, he pressed his claim to a third 
term. Nothing he said drew so kttle dissent. 

Yet when the Day of Infamy arrived, the U.S. 
was hip-deep in preparation for war. Guns or butter? 
Soft though it was, the U.S. made the only possible 
choice and braced for the austerity that now threw 
ts cloak around the civilian economy. 

I'o nobody's credit, lively black markets in butter, 
meat, gasoline, nylons burgeoned. Cigarettes became 
ilmost legal tender. Off-brand merchandise _blos- 
somed on retail shelves. Liquor dealers covertly 
required whiskey customers to buy rum, too. 

Production that didn’t fill some military need, 
however obscure, was snuffed out. The last civilian 
uto in 1942 was virtually nudged off the end of 
the kine by a tank, bristling with armor. 

Shipyards bustled with the challenge of a bridge 
of ships to Europe. Airplane plants rolled out the 

ls of war to meet the Luftwaffe on its own terms. 

Before the D-Day invasion of June 6, 1944, the 
U.S. had mobilized 16-million of its sons—and 
daughters—for the struggle on four continents. Of 
the 1-million who hallowed foreign soil with their 
blood, 400,000 never came home. 

Roosevelt died \pr. 12, 1945, on the eve of the 
ictory in Europe and with an awesome secret in his 
heart. On Aug. 6, a mushroom cloud spread its 
fleecy umbrella in solemn requiem over 78,000 
Japanese dead in Hiroshima. Three days later, Naga- 
saki yielded 73,000 to the atomic bomb. Japan 
folded up in terror. 

The shooting war was over. Its wounds haven’t 
healed yet. 





E-FLAG, denoting Excellence in production supporting 
the armed forces, was a coveted citation. It fluttered over 
thousands of war plants—this one at Sperry Gyroscope. 
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Pte ees ee Seka aay ram . 
PEARL HARBOR staggered under the stealthy air attack that drew the 
U.S. into World War II. In moments, the Paradise of the Pacific 
was an inferno, our floating fortresses reduced to rubble. 





GASOLINE RATIONING, to conserve fuel and rubber tires for the 
military, bit down hard on the civilian. Also scarce and rationed: meat, 
butter, coffee, shoes, fuel oil. Men’s vests disappeared. 





TEHERAN CONFERENCE in late 1943 brought together the heads 
of the Big Three allied powers to chart their final blows against the 
Nazis and discuss how they would preserve peace afterward. 
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MOBILIZER of the war effort on the factory front was the War WILLOW RUN bomber plant near Detroit, cradle of th: 
Production Board, here gathered around Chmn. Donald M. Nelson at B-24 Liberator, was a giant among giant war facilities that 
its organization meeting, a scant six weeks after Pearl Harbor. armed our own and allied fighting forces. 








WAR BOND SALES drained consumers’ surplus cash, gave them a POTS AND PANS went to war. Aluminum scrap \ 
sense of participation and sacrifice. ‘Tie-ins with bond drives, as in the melted down and rolled into skins for war planes. Food 
flattop launching, pointed up cash need for armament. cans, newspapers, paper scrap were salvaged. 


D-DAY LANDINGS, decided at Teheran, opened Western front with ATOMIC BOMB, best-kept secret of the war, wreaked 


massive Allied assault upon coast of France. Bombers darkened the terrifying destruction on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Japan, 
skies, softening Germans for crushing attack by amphibious forces. now alone and defenseless, sank to its knees in surrender. 
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Three jagged dips in the economy since the war have agement man, and the advent of the technologist 
taken little steam out of the upward drive (chart). Congress, over Pres. ‘T'ruman’s veto, restored balance 
[he postwar boom was really many booms—housing, in union-management relations with the Taft-Hartley re- 
wutos, capital goods, electronics, chemicals, metals. In- visions of the Wagner Act—a lift that deluded foes of the 
ustry couldn’t reconvert fast enough to satisfy the hunger New Deal into thinking that Democratic supremacy was 
for civilian goods. Wages and prices spiraled. Over the at an end. ‘Truman showed them otherwise in 1948. But 
4-year span, per capita disposable income rose 76.5% in four years later Eisenhower planted the GOP banner in 
urrent dollars, only 9.4 in 1958 dollars. The spread the White House lawn for the first time in two decades. 
etween the two is a measure of the inflation. World peace was an uneasy one. The conquered enemy 
Business emerged from the war with a new profile. was complacent enough. It was a testy ally who waged 
financial shenamgans of the ‘l'wenties, exposed in the cold war, essayed the role of innocent bystander when its 
(hirties, brought partial eclipse of the money manager friends in the Orient undertook the rape of Korea, spread 
the In his place came the professional man its tentacles to the distant corners of the earth. 


Pa 
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HOUSING played a vital role in the postwar boom. Con- CAPITAL SPENDING by business reached a peak of $37-billion a 
struction of up to 1.3-million units a year poured a stream vear. New technology, the race in new products, great strides in phy- 
of dollars into lumber, cement, building wages. sical sciences triggered the boom in plant and equipment expenditures. 


HOT WAR exploded in Korea while cold war tightened NEW LEISURE, fat bank accounts, pay-later plans compounded a 
tensions between East and West. United Nations met surge in air travel that often taxed airline capacities. With a mobility 
North Korea invaders, then Red Chinese, with force. they learned in the war, people weren't satisfied to stay put. 
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RECONVERSION, now that industry had finished its war task, came 
in a rush to meet civilian demand. Within two hours of the last mili- 
tary vehicle, Chrysler's Dodge plant rolled first civilian truck off the line. 


FLOODTIDE in civilian economy followed, wave on wave 
as war-scarce nylons, autos, foods were restored to an avid 
well-heeled population. 


FIWORKEDC 
Mmnlrcny 
7 © WILL NOT WORK 
__ UNDER A 

wT Hartley /njunction 


VO CONTRACT 


See 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, curbing labor excesses possible under Wagner TELEVISION, plaything of the rich, made its debut 
Act, aroused union resistance, was a factor in inducing AFL and CIO bars. But soon forests of weird antennas sprouted 
once more to close ranks, the better to fight their common enemies. the rooftops of the humble. TV was a smash hit. 





HERO’S WELCOME greeted Pres. Eisenhower in Britain 
last month as he met with Prime Minister Macmillan to 
shape policy for Khrushchev talks. 


CAUGHT NAPPING by Russia’s Sputnik I, U.S. military services 
finally got their own missiles into space, including this Jupiter-C that 
put an Explorer IV satellite into orbit to observe radiation. 
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Here Clarence Wagner, Cornell-Dubilier planf, Fuquay, North Carolina is braiding copper wire over polyethylene tubing for auto antennae, Starting 
with Cornell- Dubilier at 23, he learned to assemble and repair as well as operate his Company's machines and quickly rose to position of foreman 


NORTH CAROLINIANS 


Average age 25 — Energetic and Ambitious 


The average North Carolinian is young, full of vim, 


vigor and ambition... 

Owns.and loves his land, keeps on living on it after 
more produetive farming releases him to other work . 

Is quick at mastering new skills. ‘Within six months 
we were producing at greater efficiency than we had 
experienced elsewhere’”—comment of new plant mana- 
ger in North Carolina. 


Likes outdoor living. Climate, mountains, beaches, 
and 1,500,000 aeres in national parks and forests favor 


this liking... 


Puts first things first. North Carolina ranks fourth 
in the nation in proportion of income spent in education. 
For prompt and confidential plant location informa- 
tion contact Wm. P. Saunders, Director, Department 
of Conservation and Development, 


Raleigh, N.C. 
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SERVICE 


Business is going into the autumn showing remarkable strength. 

This strength might not be so remarkable, of course, were it not for 
a variety of handicaps, or potential. And, coincidentally, to those who can 
remember 1929-39 (page 25), this performance is all the more incredible. 


Anything less than a very confident recovery might be expected to 
wilt in the face of so long a steel strike. 


Toss in an alarming tightening of credit, an apparent topping off of 
the building boom, a bagful of international uncertainties, and a stock 
market that has lost a lot of its starch. 


You might easily imagine sagging output, soaring unemployment. 
Instead you have stability with business planning new records in 1960. 


Business investment promises to provide a very major part of the lift 
in the months ahead, a very real evidence of confidence. 


One of the surest developments is a replenishment of inventories. 


This will be conspicuous in steel, lasting for several months. Such buy- 
ing is always invigorating, while it lasts, but it will be accompanied by the 
certainty that its impetus must one day be withdrawn. 


Less volatile than inventory buying, but equally dynamic, is the devel- 
oping upswing in spending on new plant and equipment (page 44). 


Orders for machinery already are up sharply from their recession 
levels. They are by no means booming, of course, but that was hardly to 
be expected until greater pressures build up on present capacity. 


Ambitious plans of the auto companies may be one of the factors 
that will put pressures on suppliers’ capacity. 


But this is not without its worrisome side. Schedules calling for 
640,000 new cars in October—before the showrooms are fully cleared of 
1959 models—hold the potential of an unhealthy buildup. 


If the fourth-quarter goal of more than 1.9-million cars is met, dealers 
are likely to enter 1960 with a million cars on hand—higher than ever 
before on Jan. 1 (BW—Aug.29’59,p26). 


Auto sales from April through August have been good enough to put 
new spirit into the industry, beyond question. 


Even last month, with the season of big demand waning, dealers esti- 
mate their sales at better than 480,000 U.S.-built cars; for the first months, 
the average was over 500,000 a month. 


Now, with the “compact cars” to push, the industry will try not just 
to maintain momentum but also to snatch away some of the 50,000-odd 
sales a month that have been going to imports through the summer. 


Keeping auto sales high without undue reliance on installment credit 
is probably the key to a healthy outlook (BW—Sep.5’59,p20). 


After paying off nearly $114-billion of their auto debt in 1958, consum- 
ers have been borrowing this year almost as heavily as in 1955. Their debt 
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already is a quarter-billion higher than the old peak, and dealers are pushing 
credit as well as cars in the 1959 cleanup. 


And here’s another point: Repayments on auto debt now are at an 
annual rate of more than $15%4-billion—a figure exceeded only briefly 
late in 1957 and early in 1958. 


Auto sales quite possibly can top 7-million next year, either erasing 
1955’s record or coming very close. A market of that size clearly is indi- 
cated in the years ahead. 


But, for 1960, the industry should remember that (1) buyers may not 
have the credit or be willing to take on the debt, and (2) there is reason 
to fear the Federal Reserve will try to pinch the lenders’ funds. 


Construction remains at peak levels. The estimated value of work put 
in place, according to figures compiled by the Commerce and Labor Depts., 
was more than $5%-billion in August, a new monthly record. 


This record, however, loses some of its gloss when allowance is made 
for the seasonal character of the industry. Looked at that way, July was 
down a little from June, and August wasn’t quite so good as July. 


Due to difficulty in compiling absolutely accurate estimates, there may 
have been little if any slide. But we’re no longer rising. 


Builders haven’t yet reported any outright cuts in homebuilding. 


However, as they work their way through mortgage commitments 
arranged earlier, they will be playing it safe on credit needs. Those who 
are trying to plan for next year say they will be much less active. 


Work done on new homes last month was valued at almost exactly the 
same figure as the record posted in June—nearly $3.6-billion. 


However, the summer’s gains were substantially less than seasonal. 


At an adjusted annual rate, work put in place on homes last month 
ran not quite $22-billion; in June, the estimate had topped $23-billion. 


Future construction figures doubtless will reflect a deepening cut in 
housing starts. But it is also possible that some reduction is in prospect on 
heavier types of projects. 


Contracts for such work awarded in July and August averaged little 
better than the year before, according to the figures compiled by McGraw- 
Hill’s Engineering News-Record. And August fell behind last year. 


Awards for public works are suffering most. Partly this reflects tighter 
money, but mostly it was delayed on highways as Congress wrangled. 


Strongest spot in the construction picture now is industrial building, 
judged by contract lettings through the summer. 


Awards for such structures bucked the trend in August, continuing the 
strong rise that has been evident all year. So far in 1959, contracts are 
running nearly 60% above last year, with the rate recently the highest in 
about 2% years. 
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can do more for you overseas, your Citibanker, 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Member Federal Dey 





CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS SAFE...SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 


Things are different overseas today. The world is con- 
suming industrial raw materials at an ever-increasing rate. 
Trade in iron ore, for example, has increased nearly threefold 
since 1949. To share in expanding world trade—and to make 


sure of your supplies of raw materials — see the man who 











Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 78 in 2 
Long Experience. Branches date bac} 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibanke 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handlk 
business accounts, loans, advances, sec 
Long-Standing Relationships with corre 
banks in every important free-world « 
Facts Quickly Available from over 20 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wa 
Personalized Attention to collection 
letters of credit, foreign exchange prol 


On Call at Head Office, or thru an 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 offic 
nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas, and 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas item 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Background for 


your Blue-Ribbon 


Products 


Well begun is half done. And no “quotes” 
about it. 

The many parts and components made from 
cold rolled flat spring steel that make your 
products, can, indeed, all be good, if you start 
with Roebling quality material. 

Roebling Cold Rolled Flat Spring Steel assures 
you of absolute uniformity of temper, gauge 
and dimension all the way through. 


After all, you’re paying for this surety when 


you buy spring steel. Go ahead—with Roebling 
and be sure of it. 

For information on how our materials can 

make your products better, write Wire and 

Cold Rolled Steel Products Division, Dept. 16, 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation, Trenton 


2, New Jersey. A 
ROEBLING S 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and iron Corporation 
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PREMIER Khrushchev — the 

Union’s tough, talkative boss — begins 
his dramatic visit here next Tuesday. Dur- 
ing his 13-day cross-country tour he will: 


© See America in all its contrasts, from 
Los Angeles’ frolicsome Disneyland to 
Washington’s staid White House. 


® Talk to America—at the National 
Press Club, over a TV hookup, on an 
lowa farm, at the Economic Club of 


New York. 


¢ Meet with U.S. 


Washington. 


As top priority in private talks with 
Pres. Eisenhower, he will state the Soviet 
case on East-West differences, such as 
West Berlin and arms controls. A third 
item—more trade with the U. S. to bolster 
Soviet economic development — raises 


the problem of... 


Russian Trade: Talk and Practice 


Like capitalist buyers surveying a 
new territory, Anastas Mikoyan and 
then Frol Kozlov—both top-ranking 
Sovict leaders—scoured the U.S. for 
trade openings earlier this year. ‘They 
opened the door, but only a crack. 

Next week No. 1 ‘Trader Nikita 
Khrushchev begins the hard bargaining. 
During his 13-day visit packed with 
high-level talks and grassroots sightscec- 
ing, he will hammer at the theme of 
increasing U.S.-Soviet trade. His cam- 
paign won't end on his return to Mos- 
cow. When Pres. Eisenhower visits the 
Soviet Union, Khrushchev undoubt 
edly will repeat his pleas for more trade. 
¢ No Secret—There is no secret to why 
the Kremlin seeks increased trade. with 
the West. To meet ambitious goals of 
its Seven-Year Plan (1958-65), Russia 
needs outside help—primarily equip- 
ment for new plants. And the plan it- 





leaders — labor 
chiefs, businessmen, high officials in 

















Soviet 


sclf is the latest phase of Russia's, and 
Khrushchev’s, much-propagandized_ef- 
fort to overtake the U‘S. economy. 

Khrushchev’s drive for more trade, of 
course, is intertwined with his purported 
drive to reach some agreement on basic 
issues—the status of West Berlin, Ger- 
man reunification, and arms control— 
that divide East and West (page 141). 
He may give ground on some political 
issues—Berlin, for instance—in exchange 
for easier trade relations with the U.S. 
¢ U.S. Views—But even with its poli- 
tical overtones, the trade issue is not 
a real puzzler. Washington, on its part, 
says the Soviets can buy lots of things 
here, so long as the goods are not on 
the “‘strategic” list. Though more re- 
strictive than our Allies, we have liberal- 
ized the list over the past year. 

If the Soviets want credits—as they 
evidently do—that is partly a matter for 


Congressional action. The Battle Act 
forbids extending government-to-govern 
ment credits to a “potential enem 
The Johnson Act forbids long-term pri 
vate credits to any country 
Russia that is “in default on the pay 
ments of any obligations” to the U.S 
The Soviets, on their side, clearly ar 
more interested in buying than selling 
They want—among many items on thei 
shopping list—whole synthetic fiber and 
plastics plants. On our side, U.S. busi 
nessmen appear more willing to sell to 
the Soviets now than, sav, two vears agi 
—if the sales look like good business 


|. What Kind of Deal? 


But is it good business? Look at the 
record here and in Western Europe 

U.S. exports to Russia, even with the 
recent upswing in shipments, are still 


such 
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piddling. They amount to about one- 
tenth of 1% of total exports. 

So far, trade—for what it is—has de- 
pended largely on one-shot shipments. 
In 1957, the big item was a $2-million 
shipment of rubber. In 1958, sheet 
steel for Soviet auto plants accounted 
for nearly half of the total $3.4-million 
in exports to Russia. Sheet steel also 
represented the biggest chunk of exports 
during the first quarter of this year. 

For months, a deal to export $12-mil- 
lion worth of steel pipeline to Russia 
was up in the air. ‘The Administration 
finally turned thumbs down for “‘secur- 
itv” reasons. 

e Bit by Bit—Still, exports are growing 
bit bv bit. Several months ago, Von 
Kohorn International Corp., which had 
dealt with the Russians before, an- 
nounced plans to supply $5-million 
worth of svynthetic-fiber equipment to 
1 new Soviet plant. Three weeks ago, 
Omni Products Co. won clearance from 
the Commerce Dept. to export $1-mil- 
lion worth of extruding equipment to 
1 Soviet plastic-pipe plant 

\s for imports, the U.S. is slowly 
becoming a better customer for Soviet 
goods—mostlv raw materials. Last vear’s 
imports amounted to $17.5-million. 
But in this vear’s first quarter alone, 
thev reached $8.3-million 
¢ New Departures—Not all the imports 
have been the usual purchases of furs, 
chrome, platinum metals, and benzene. 
Orbit Sales Co., Inc. is buving bleached 
sulphite pulp BW —Feb.21°59,p80) 
from Russia at below-market prices. 
Kaling Co. has purchased some Soviet 
scientific lab equipment for schools. 
Rand Development Corp. has set up an 
office in Moscow as a lookout post for 
obtaining U.S. production rights for 
Soviet-designed equipment. 

Some of these deals have stirred 
criticism. The North American pulp 
industry attacked Orbit Sales’ cheap- 
priced deal. The Ealing contract raised 
the question of using Soviet-built equip- 
ment in U.S. schoolrooms. 

Supposedly, these purchases—as_ busi- 
ness deals—have followed a fairlv formal, 
cut-and-dried pattern. Trading involves 
contacting Amtorg Trading Corp., Mos- 
cow's agent in New York City, or 
negotiating with the Russians directly 
in Washington and Moscow. “By and 
large,’ says one Commerce official, “the 
Russians live up to the letter of their 
contract arrangements 
¢ Questionable—Yet, there is question 
as to what is meant by living up to 
contract specifications. Take the case of 
Dow Chemical’s two-vear contract (BW 

Nov.29'58,p27) to buy 54-million gal 
of Soviet benzene. (It has bought So- 
viet benzene since 1951.) The price was 
attractive—wav below the U. S. market 
price. At first, Soviet shipments arrived 
on schedule. Then industry reports 
were common that they were falling 
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behind. However, Dow told Business 
WEEK this week that “the Russians have 
made every shipment on_ schedule.” 
That is the point on which there is 
still some questions, for the exact terms 
of the contract have not been officially 
revealed and Dow has been scouting 
the domestic market for additional ben- 
zene lately. 

Look at another case—this one involv- 
ing exports. Normally, because of 
travel restrictions, Amtorg personnel 
contact U.S. companies through direct- 
mail brochures or trade-journal ads. But 
recently a Soviet instructor in Moscow 
wrote to a branch plant of a large U.S. 
chemical company, requested detailed 
information on several chemical proc- 
esses—“‘to help fill some gaps in our 
textbook.” 


ll. Europe’s Experience 


In Western Europe, trade between 
West Germany and Russia has brought 
mixed results. 

Big Soviet orders for equipment are 
going smoothly. Krupp will complete 
a $12-million svnthetic-fiber plant in 
Russia early next vear. The plant will 
have enough capacity to supply ma- 
terial for 500,000 synthetic fiber-wool 
suits monthly. Krupp and Siemens are 
working on a $7-million order for 20 
electric locomotives. 

Yet credits are a stumbling block. 
The Russians often have tried to work 
barter deals—an order to a German 
company in return for purchase of 
Soviet oil or coal. At the same time, 
Hermes—Bonn’s export-credit insurance 
agencv—does not guarantee credits ex- 
tended to the Soviets. 

But the Howaldtswerke shipyard in 
Kiel, for one, has found a wav out. 
It received a $10-million order for fish- 
ing steamers—with additional bait of a 
$35-million to $40-million order to 
come later. The Soviets insisted on a 
five-vear credit on both orders. How- 
aldtswerke ended by getting a West 
German bank to extend credit to the 
Soviet state bank. 
¢ Pact Little Help—Part of the push 
behind growing West German-Soviet 
trade is the trade pact signed in early 
1958. It called for a boost in two-way 
trade, to reach $200-million in 1958, 
$300-million in 1960. But trade has 
only edged upward—it only got up to 
$170-million last vear (some of it via 
third countries). In fact, German ex- 
ports to Russia have dropped during the 
first half of this vear. On the other 
hand, Soviet exports to West Germany 
have risen sharply. 

Even so, the Russians on the face of 
it have botched some of their selling in 
West Germany. Take export of Soviet 
cars, considered a prestige item by Mos- 
cow. Russia obtained a German import 
quota for 900 tiny Moskvich and larger 


Volga cars. It has put them on display 
at the headquarters of the Soviet trade 
mission in Bonn, also plans to exhibit 
them at this month’s Frankfurt auto 
show. But not one has been sold. ‘The 
Russians have been unable to find a 
West German distributor. 

¢ Orders for Britain—By contrast, Bri- 
tain’s trade with Russia was already rea- 
sonably large—$146-million in exports, 
$167-million in imports during 1958— 
even before signing of the five-vear trade 
pact last spring. The figure will go up 
this year. But it probably won’t show 
the one-third increase predicted by Sit 
David Eccles, president of the Board 
of ‘Trade. 

As a sign of Moscow’s eagerness to 

buy in Britain, it placed $140-million 
worth of orders in the few months be- 
tween Prime Minister Macmillan’s visit 
to Moscow in February and Sir David’s 
visit in May. And there have been big 
orders coming in since then. 
e Buying Plants—Largest single order 
has been the $40-million tire plant to 
be built by Rustvfa Ltd.—a consortium 
of six British companies with Dunlop 
Advisorv Service as consultants. Ful- 
filling the order hasn’t been easy. To 
iron out details took some 60 con- 
ferences. During work on the plant, 
the Russians have been stubborn about 
making changes—even when these would 
save money. Thev also insist that the 
plant should produce “as specified” dur- 
ing the first day of operation, without 
anv “break-in” period. Still, the con- 
sortium concedes that Soviet payments 
have been prompt. 

Courtaulds’ work in Russia is just 
getting under wav. In mid-1958, it 
signed a contract for a cellulose-acetatc 
spinning plant. This April it signed 
three more, including a rayon tire cord 
plant and an acrvlic staple fiber plant. 
Total value of all four: $50-million 
Actually, Courtaulds did not make the 
original pitch. The Russians initially 
approached a Courtaulds director in 
Moscow 
e Snags, Too—British businessmen, of 
course, admit there are both snags and 
headaches in dealing with Russia. Main 
problem is the Soviet shortage of 
sterling. Russia—say top Britishers—ap 
parently won't sell large amounts of 
gold. Then, government-to-government 
loans also are unlikelv. Thus, the barter 
deal where a company buvs an amount 
equal to what it sells looks like the 
best bet—at least for the moment. 


lll. Trade With Russia 


The U.S. faces more problems than 
the British in developing Soviet trade. 
That’s partly because the Russians have 
little to offer that U.S. businessmen 
want, partly because U.S. controls on 
strategic goods are tougher than Brit- 
ain’s. 
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As Washington sees it, Khrushchev 
will plug purchases of technical 4 
esses —_ whole plants, particularly in 
the chemical and plastics field. But the 
chemical industry isn’t keen to share 
money-making processes developed here. 
Says Gen. John Hull, president of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. (repre- 
senting 90% of the industry): “We 
have no objection to selling them 
finished chemicals within the restric- 
tions of security policy.” 

Osgood’ V. Tracy, vice-president of 
Esso Standard Oil, has raised one of 
the basic problems of doing business 
with Russia. He says Soviet trading 
hinges on actions by Moscow rather 
than by individual Soviet “business- 
men.” Soviet state-trading companies 
can arbitrarily make decisions—for in- 
stance, to sell aluminum at below-mar- 
ket prices. 
¢ Credit Terms—To get large credits, 
Washington officials say, Moscow will 
have to settle past obligations. The 
Administration no longer makes much 
of some $573-million in debts incurred 
by the old czarist regime in Russia. 
But Soviet Lend-Lease obligations are 
another matter. 

The U.S. has reduced the original 
$2-billion debt to about $800-million; 
Russia has lifted its admitted Lend- 
Lease debt from $100-million to $300- 
million. Until Moscow raises the figure 
closer toour $800-million, the Admuinis- 
tration won't push for any changes in 
the Johnson Act—a prerequisite to ex- 
tension of long-term private credits to 
Russia. 

\ “diplomatic breakthrough” during 
the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks, of 
course, could lead to a quick stepup in 
trade. But many observers remember 
Khrushchev’s visit (with Bulganin) to 
Britain in 1956; He campaigned for 
increased Anglo-Soviet trade but got no 
major results until the signing of a 
trade pact three years later. 





Figures of the Week 


The Figures of the Week page 
this week reflects two changes. The 
“Automobile” figures, which has 
been the grand total of cars and 
trucks for both the U.S. and Can- 
ada, will now indicate U. S. auto 
production only. This is a more 
sensitive indicator of industry trends. 
In addition, the Spot Commodities 
Index has been dropped. Many of 
its components are reported sepa- 
rately on the page. 

This summer all Figures of the 
Week are being compared to a new 
base year—a 1953-55 average. In 
July a new monthly series was added 
—the Air Transport Assn. series on 
ton-miles of air cargo flown. 
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Stock Index Whittled Again 


This time, prices are slower than usual to rebound after 


a selling wave. Even more worrisome is the buildup of volume 


on the selling side as small holders cash in. 


The stock market this week bent 
badly under the cumulative effects of 
tight money, a prolonged steel strike, 
and the magic of the word “‘peace.”” At 
Wednesday's close, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average, popular yardstick of 
stock prices, was down to 637, the low- 
est since late June, and 41 points—a 
shade more than 6%—below its all-time 
high of 678 on Aug. 3 

The spill was a broad one. Stock 
prices were struck by a series of selling 
waves, and almost every industrial group 
was hit hard; rails, for example, closed 
Wednesday at a new 1959 low. Most 
telling, volume started to pick up on the 
selling side, as small investors clutched 
at profits, setting off a chain of stop-loss 
orders that accelerated the slide. 
¢ New Weakness—This week's decline, 
expected in many quarters, came with 
suddenness and force. Since the big 
Aug. 10 drop, the market has been 
floundering, and analysts—with money 
in the market or not—had looked for a 
further drop in stock prices. But last 
week and this, you could sense a new 
feeling in the market. 

Earlier this year, whenever stock 
prices suffered a setback, they bounced 
back quickly and vigorously. Last week, 
a new pattern emerged. The market 
declined sharply on Tuesday, but instead 
of rebounding on Wednesday, it lav 
supine; on ‘Thursday it resumed _ its 
drop. 

The same thing happened this week. 
Prices dropped 11 points early on Tues- 
day, then backed and filled late Tuesday 
and early Wednesday. Mid-Wednesday, 
the selling rush hit again and, for the 
first time in many weeks, the tape ran 
late on the downside. Later that dav, 
word leaked out that one of the big ad- 
visory services was preparing a statement 
that there would be a major market 
“correction” in 1960, and that investors 
should have cash on hand. This battered 
prices even more. 
¢ Buyers Stay Out—The meaning 
seems clear. The big institutions earlier 
this year had been big buyers of stock 
at the least sign of a price concession; 
now they are hugging the sidelines, 
waiting for the market to settle at lower 
levels. The general public, which leans 
on the big institutions for guidance, is 
cashing in its profits while waiting for 
the institutions to make their next 
move. 

Brokers report that most of the sell- 
ing so far has been in small units. This 


means that the big institutions, while 
not buying stocks, are not selling either 
—to get into the bond market, for in- 
stance. : 

There’s little doubt, however, that 
the trend toward higher interest rates— 
which make bond yields look so much 
more attractive than stock vields—trig- 
gered the latest decline. But, techni- 
cally, the market has been weak for the 
past month or so; in August, only eight 
stock groups advanced in price while 
more than 30 groups declined. ‘This 
made the market more vulnerable to a 
sharper drop than the +% corrections 
it has been undergoing since early 
last year. 
¢ Temporary Setback?—So far, how- 
ever, most market observers regard the 
break as nothing more than a shakeout. 
As thev see it, the market could tumble 
10% from its August high—which 
would bring it to the 610-620 level on 
the index—without endangering what 
they consider to be a basic upward 
trend in the next half-vear or so. 

The difficulty, according to invest- 
ment men, is to find enough sound pur- 
chases for the long-range investor at 
today’s prices. The high ratio of price 
to earnings puts many blue chip com- 
panics out of reach, thev sav. “You 
can't be sure you'll get a decent growth 
in your equity at these prices,” one 
counselor says. 

That’s why such advisers as Gerald 
M. Loeb of E. F. Hutton & Co. think 
the next market rise will be restricted 
to a very few issues. This selectivity, 
some worriers point out, has often 
proved tvpical of the later stages of a 
bull market. 
¢ Looking Ahead—Most observers, 
such as Loeb, feel that the market will 
make new highs before the year is out— 
once the steel strike has been settled 
and the Khrushchev-Eisenhower trips 
can be coolly appraised. 

They take this stand because of their 
optimistic view of the economy. ‘They 
feel that rising corporate profits, profit 
margins and dividends justify a high 
level of stock prices and that there's 
not much on the horizon that. could 
becloud this rosy outlook. They do 
worry that the Federal Reserve, in its 
anxiety to block inflation, might break 
the back of the stock market. But up to 
now, they concede that the Fed has 
been successful in its delicate strategy 
of dampening stock prices without 
drowning them. 
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SOUVENIR TICKET with 


one of the many youngsters on train ride. 


makes a hit 


REFINERIES in East 


Toledo come 


into view from Maumee River bridge. 


Toledo Talks to Itse 


Train ride around town shows 
off city’s industrial assets to the 
man in the Toledo street. 


1 


these pictures, ogling 
ries from the 
think 
28-mile JON ride 
lL oledo 


upposed to be con 


I 


i renne 
train, may 


town of 
ributing ¢t 
our da f junketing bv the gen- 
ral public aboard a_ nine-cat 

rain started ‘Toled 
nunity Month 


sept mbet 


economic growth 


special 
; Know Your Com- 
1 period with a full 
schedule of plant 

shows, 


tours, 


building dedications, air and 
ther festivities. Sponsored by the 
l'oledo Area Chamber of 
t’s an effort to mak 
their city’ 


encourage 


Commerce, 
the residents more 
iware of industry 

Cities industrial growth 
in many ways, but booking a special 
train for the public is pretty unusual. 
If a train is chartered at all, the passen 
ger list is likely to be restricted to busi- 
and firemen. What 
makes the Toledo junketing even more 
unique is that citizens shelled out 50¢ 
each for the ride 
¢ Genesis—The idea for the train trp 
came from a study of the Toledo econ- 
yny made last September by Fantus 
\rea Research, Inc. City, countv, and 


nessmen visiting 


42 


business leaders bought the $25,000 
study disturbed be 
cause more new plants were going to 
ther cities than to ‘Toledo 
The survev listed the 


numerous assets 


when thev becam« 


l'oledo area's 
trained labor, location, 
transportation facilities, plant space, and 
such—but noted that the general pub 
lic didn't know much about 
virtues. Indeed, the 


seem to 
thesc 
found 


investigators 
persons such as service station 
ittendants disparaging the city 

“It’s alwavs easv to knock your home 
town,” said Arthur Kochendorfer, ex- 
ecutive manager of the chamber. “It’s 
more difficult to boost it. You need 
facts to do that—and that’s what we are 
going to give our citizens.” So they 
arranged Know Your Community 
Month, including the train nde. 
e All Aboard—One day was devoted to 
showing the sights to +00 local business- 
men and out-of-town VIP’s, such as 
New York Central Pres. Alfred E. Perl- 
man. Then, for four more davs, the 
trip was opened to the general public. 
It was a sellout all the way. Railroads 
serving the city provided equipment. 
Narrators described the scenes en route. 

For the rest of September, ‘Toledoans 
will continue to have their city’s assets 
drummed into them. Retailers will dis- 
tribute cartoon booklets. Open house 
will be held at business concerns. 
‘Mystery boosters” will give away silver 


About Itself 


dollars 
to questions about the city. 
How much all this will c 


known until the bills are in 


n the streets for correct answers 


st won't be 
The cham 


llotted more than $10,000 out 


ber has a 
of its own funds. In addition, compa- 


nies will ntribute; railroads, for in- 
] 


stance, art 


onating the difference be- 
ost of the train and revenues 
Harmony—But city leaders 


feel the rewards will justify the expense 


tween the 
e Toward 


[hey may even get one byproduct as a 
windfall—improved labor-management 
relations. ‘Vhat’s the one area in which 
the Fantus report was highly critical 
of ‘Toledo 


veved wcr'c 


Among the businesses sur- 
21 companies that had left 
len said thev did so because 
l'o this, labor leaders 
replied there’s nothing unusual about 
a city’s losing 21 plants in 15 years.) 
(he report didn’t single out a pat 
ticular union. But Fantus officials said 
thev heard more criticism of the United 
Auto Workers—particularly Local 12- 
than of any other labor body. When 
this section of the report hit the com- 
munity, many industrial leaders said 
privately that wages are bound to be 
high in an area dominated by a high 
wage industry such as autos. And while 
the head of Local 12, UAW Vice-Pres. 
Richard T. Gosser, is criticized fre- 
quently, several companies have publicly 
supported him in recent months. 


l'oledo. 
of high wages 
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PAINT PLANT of du Pont passes in review during 24-hour trip of the nin 
car train. After first-day ride for businessmen, there were four days for the publi 


AT REAR of special supplied by Toledo’s railroads, Vice-Pres. 





Lloyd Brown of Toledo Trust Co. plays guide to youngsters. 
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Fresh Looks at: 


Spending for New Plants and Equipment 


MANUFACTURING 
Durable Goods Industries 
Primary lron & Steel. . 

Primary Nonferrous Metals 


Electrical Machinery & Equipment. | 


Machinery Except Electrical . 

Motor Vehicles & Equipment. . 

Transportation Equipment 

(excluding motor vehicles)... 

Nondurable Goods Industries. __ . 

Food & Beverages 

Textile Mill Products 

Paper & Allied Products 

Chemicals & Allied Products. . 

Petroleum & Coal Products 


MINING 
RAILROADS 


Billions of Dollars 


Seasonally Adjusted—Annual Rates 


TRANSPORTATION OTHER THAN RAIL ‘1.29 1.62 1.71 2.08 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
COMMERCIAL & OTHER 


TOTAL 


Data: SEC-Commerce Dept. 


Billions of Dollars 





1958 1959 1958 1959 
JULY- OCT.- JAN.- APR.- JULY- OCT.- ANTICI- 
SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. PATED 

.. $10.86 $10.58 $11.20 $11.80 $12.81 $13.72 $11.43 $12.44 
5.16 4.86 5.26 5.74 6.28 6.65 5.47 6.02 

1.20 90 1.02 1.07 1.15 1.35 1.19 1.16 

36 34 32 35 42 40 A4 37 

43 A4 A4 49 53 53 A6 50 

84 79 79 91 99 1.11 92 96 

52 6 56 58 68 63 56 62 

“ 35 36 38 39 37 38 37 38 
5.70 5.72 5.94 6.06 6.53 7.07 5.96 6.42 

76 75 77 83 83 89 74 83 

29 .30 32 37 44 43 .29 39 

59 52 55 61 67 71 58 64 

1.27 1.17 1.14 1.17 1.28 1.37 1.32 1.25 

2.17 2.36 2.53 2.40 2.54 2.82 2.43 2.58 

88 97 .95 94 1.04 1.06 94 1.00 

.63 58 63 1.00 1.41 1.12 75 1.03 

2.19 2.12 1.50 2.03 

6.10 6.26 5.80 5.82 5.80 5.93 6.09 5.84 

9.85 9.96 10.33 10.87 11.04 11.39 9.81 10.92 
29.61 29.97 30.62 32.51 34.29 35.34 30.53 33.26 
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Boom Shaping in Plant Outlays 


Step-up in businessmen’s plans 
could bring 1955-type spending 
boom by 1960's first quarter. 


Businessmen are moving rapidly to- 
ward a new plant and equipment spend- 
ing boom. 

The more modest capital spending 
programs of only a few months ago 
are being scrapped. If the trend now 
indicated by business plans continues, 
capital outlays by the first quarter of 
next year could well be running at a 
rate of $37-billion a year, the amount 
spent during the record-breaking capital 
goods boom of 1957. 

The new survey released this week 
by the Commerce Dept. and the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission discloses 
that businessmen plan to increase 
spending on plant and equipment facili- 
ties this vear by 9% more than they 
did in 1958. In the last survey pub- 
lished three months ago businessmen 


were counting on only a 7% rise; in 


44 


the survey of six months ago this figure 
was only 4%. 

¢ Mixed Blessing—A capital spending 
surge of this magnitude next year will 
add a sharp new burst to an economy 
already moving ahead at a briskly rising 
clip. This is a mixed blessing at best 
to an Administration hard put to mar- 
ket its securities, and a Federal Reserve 
Board striving to stave off another 
inflationary outburst through — tight 
money policies. 

Though a good portion of the new 
capital spending will be financed out 
of current profits and accumulated sav- 
ings, enough will have to come from 
outside financing to place new burdens 
on the pinched money markets. 
¢ General—Practically all major indus- 
try groups are planning higher expendi- 
tures for the last half of this year. 
Only electric power companies are 
planning slightly lower last-half ex- 
penditures. 

Total spending is expected to hit a 
$34.3-billion annual rate during the 
current quarter, and to increase to a 


$35.3-billion gait in the fourth quarter 
of 1959. 

Last-quarter spending by manufac- 
turers is tabbed at 30% higher than a 
year ago. For 1959 as a whole, manu- 
facturers expect to spend $12.4-billion, 
‘up $1-billion over 1958. 

Manufacturers as a group show little 
change in their spending right now 
from what they expected three months 
ago to spend during the current quarter. 
Spending is running below estimates 
for the primary iron and steel group 
as was to be expected because of th: 
steel strike. Stone, clay, and glass com- 
panies, on the other hand, increased 
their estimated third-quarter expendi- 
tures. 
¢ Industry Variations—But a number 
of industries are planning big increases 
for the fourth quarter. In actual dollar 
expenditures, outlays are expected to 
jump almost _ 50% for iron and steel, 
and about 25% for the machinery 


group. 
In the nondurable goods sector, 
petroleum and chemical companies 
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shaved their spending plans slightly, 
but are still well above last year. 
Biggest survey-to-survey increases 
show up among railroad and commer- 
cial groups. Rails now anticipate out- 


Inflation, Cash Flow 


lays of better than $1-billion this year, 
some 40% higher than was planned six 
months ago. : 

Commercial firms on balance are 
planning 10% higher expenditures this 


year than last. Mining companies an 
public utilities, with the exception 

electric power companies, are contin 
ing to expand their spending p 
grams. 


The Big Shift in Price Behavior 


150 Years of Price Change 


1851-'59= 100 
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One of Washington’s top teams of 
inflation fighters—Vice-Pres. Nixon’s 
Cabinet Committee—has dug into the 
history books to contradict the idea 
that “continuously rising price levels 
have characterized our history.” 

This conclusion, among others, 
comes from a long look at two series 
of figures: 

e A consumer price index (cost 
of living) that has been put together 
back to George Washington’s time 
(chart). 

e The ups and downs of the 
wholesale price index. 

Nixon’s Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability & Economic Growth says that 
in the long-term sweep of prices, as 
nicasured by the CPI, the average rise 
over 240 years has been something like 
} of 1% a year. 
¢ Off the Pattern—The new report— 
actually only eight double-space pages 
—agrees that (1) consumer prices, as the 
chart indicates, have swept upward and 
downward, sometimes over a period of 
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decades; but (2) if vou follow the 
shorter, sharper swing of business cy- 
cles, vou generally find wholesale prices 
dropping 16% with each decline, then 
rising about 14% on the following up- 
swing. 

The rises and falls in prices have 
borne no consistent relation to eco- 
nomic growth. Rapid growth has coin- 
cided both with rising price tides and 
with a falling trend. 

Ihe report then admits that price 
ievels are now double what thev were 
25 years ago, mainly because wartime 
and peacetime booms have produced 
price increases, according to the long 
historical pattern, while recent reces- 
sions haven't produced the offsetting 
price declines. 

Out of five recessions in the past 
25 years, the report finds only one 
(mid-1948 to early 1950) that was ac- 
companied by anv appreciable decline 
in consumer prices. Otherwise, the 
recessions (1937-38, 1945, 1953-54, 
1957-58) failed to dent general price 


levels—with the result that wartime an 

boomtime price rises have been cumu! 

tive and “threaten permanent damag 

in a wavy that earlier price rises did 
not.” 

¢ Recommendations to Come—Thx 
members. of the committee—which be 
sides. Nixon includes five Cabinet-level 
officials and staff chief W. Allen Walli 
—didn’t suggest that the task of gov 
ernment should be to drive prices down 
during a recession. Instead, they said 
goyernment policies from here on 
should “nip in the bud any incipient 
rises,” which, if they are allowed t 

occur, are apt to be permanent. 

The committee isn’t saying in this 
its second report, what ought, ta be 
done, but it promises such recommend 
ations later. Meantime, the committe: 
will turn out a new report every tw 
or three weeks on some phase of the 
problems of economic growth and in 
flation. Most of them, like the first 
two, will be primers on a_ particular 
economic question. 
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Speeding “Flow of Funds Data 


For almost 20 vears, gross national 
product has been the kingpin statistic 
for gauging business activity in the U.S. 
For such a complicated set of economic 
data, GNP and its accompanying na- 
tional income series have enjoved phe- 
nomenal popularity. 

Corporation _ presidents, politicians, 
and just plain economic buffs turn to 
GNP for figures to back up their argu- 
ments on all aspects of the economy— 
from inflation to economic growth to 
monetary policy. 

But now the undisputed authority of 
GNP statistics is being challenged by a 
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new vardstick for measuring the per- 
formance of the economy. 

¢ Quarterly System—This is the Federal 
Reserve Board’s quarterly system of na- 
tional accounting which, for want of a 
better term, goes under the label of 
“flow of funds.” 

The flow of funds method uses much 
the same statistical data as go into GNP 
and national income, but approaches 
the subject from a directly opposite 
point of view. 

Essentially, the GNP method meas- 
ures the output of goods and services by 
telling you how much money is spent 


on them and the income earned in these 
transactions. 

¢ Who Spent It?—The important new 
element that the Fed approach adds is 
to trace who spent the money and 
where it came from. 

For the nation’s money managers, 
this latter point is just as crucial as how 
money is spent in formulating policies 
for controlling inflation, economic 
growth, and money supplies. 

The Federal Reserve does not at- 
tempt to show detailed breakdowns by 
industries on money spent. It merely 
reworks GNP data to show how funds 
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were dispersed in the broad categories 
of general business, consumers, farmers, 
government, and financial institutions. 
e Stress on Finance—What is of most 
importance in the new system is its em- 
phasis on the financial side of the pic- 
ture, tracing the flow of funds into and 
out of the credit and equity markets. 

It shows how much each of the broad 
groups, such as business and consumers, 
has acquired in new savings, how much 
thev made available to the credit mar- 
kets and how much they spent in turn 
on investment. Investments are broken 
down in detail. 


The Fed four years ago began putting. 


out flow of funds material on an annual 
basis. Last week, it unveiled the pro- 
gram on a quarterly basis. 

¢ What It Shows—The new 
shows in clearer detail these 
money trends in the market: 

¢ Borrowing in the credit markets 
during the first six months of the year 
raced to an estimated new high of 
$25-billion for the first half. 

¢ Financial institutions played a 
dwindling role in supplying money for 
credit and equity markets, a reflection 
of the Fed’s tightening money policy. 
More than half the funds were put up 
by nonfinancial groups, mainly business, 
consumer, and government. 

¢ Gross national savings are back to 
high levels. During the first quarter, 
savings totaled $30-billion, or some 
20% greater than a vear earlier. 

e Total financial assets—including 
corporate stocks at market prices—now 
top $1-trillion. People, in their role as 
consumers, own the largest share— 
$467.5-billion (chart). 

Most of the flow of funds data pub- 
lished by the Fed draws heavily from 
GNP and national income sources as 
well as other government reports. What 
the Fed has done is to bring these all 
together and to rearrange them in more 
precise breakdowns to give a different 
picture of the over-all economy. 

The purpose of the Fed is not to try 
to supplant the GNP as the leading na 
tional statistic. ‘The idea is to tie the 
two together into a master plan to give 
“an internally consistent picture” as a 
tool for analvzing and plotting national 
economic policy. 

Fed officials plan to integrate their 
statistical approach with that of the 
GNP-national income series in about 
three vears. At that time, the plan is 
for the Fed and the Commerce Dept. 
to issue their reports together. 

This would mark the fulfillment of 
the aims of the new crop of monetary- 
minded economists who have gained 
eminence in the postwar world. 


* Child of Depression—GNP-national 


report 
recent 
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ent form early in the 1940s. 


income accounting was set up in pres- 
It had 
its genesis in the Depression years when 
the emphasis of national economic 
policy was to spur output, and more 
precise measures were needed to assess 
what the economy was producing. 

The high output vears of World War 
Il and immediately thereafter became 
the great period of national income ac- 
counting. 

But by the carly 1950s, a new set 
of economic forces was at work as. a 
result of the rise in the importance of 
central banking. There was a switch 
to reliance on central banking ‘tech- 
niques as the primary methods for con- 
trolling the economy. 

Central bank proponents argued. that 
the GNP approach was not adequate 
to meet the new situation. The United 


Nations has been a strong supporter of 
the switch to flow of funds accounting, 


both for its importance in international 
economics and as a means of com- 
parison of various economies. Parth 
at U.N. urging, a number of nation 
have adopted the system, though with 
mixed results. 

e Refinements—In the U.S., a lot of 
work remains to be done before th« 
flow of funds and GNP methods can 
be integrated. Data still need to be 
refined. 

Furthermore, the present flow of 
funds accounting is not as up to dat 
as Fed officials would like it to be. ‘Th 
quarterly report put out last week gay 
actual statistics only for the first threc 
months of the year. 

Estimates were made for the second 
quarter, but this still put it two month 
behind actual release date. One answer 
that is being considered would be t 
include advance estimates for tw 
quarters. 





16,000 Corporations Wiped From Directory 


When the “corporate offices” of 16,- 
000 corporations moved at once this 
week, the country’s largest and most 
photographed lobby directory came 
down for good. 

All this occurred when Corporation 
Trust Co., which acts as resident agent 
for thousands of companies that are in- 
corporated in one state but have head- 
quarters in another, moved its Wilming 
ton (Del.) office next door. 

CTC didn’t have to put up the direc- 
tory in the new building because Dela- 
ware last spring repealed the law that 
required resident agents to post the 
names of all their clients on their front 
doors. 

Calling the directory obsolete and 
saving that it served no purpose, CTC 


was happy to get along without it. But 
other Wilmingtonians felt more melan 
choly about the loss. “It was sort of 
landmark,” said one. “The biggest thing 
of its kind in the world. Nowhere cl 
could you see so many big names in 
American business.” Said another: “‘It 
did seem a bit strange seeing lord 
Chrysler, and General Motors sleeping 
in the same bed.” 

One thing that won't be changed 
however, is CTC’s address—the famed 
100 West Tenth Street—which 16,000 
corporations use as their “corporat 
office” address. The new building will 
take the address of. the old, and the old 
building will become part of the new 
That way, 16,000 corporations won't 
have to change their records. 
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HUMBLE 


HUMBLE Oil & 


REFINING CO. 
(98% owned) 


Hdqs. — Houston 
Producing, Refining, 
Marketing 





To this organization... 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. (DELAWARE) 


ESSO STANDARD 


ESSO STANDARD 
+) | a 


Hdgs. — New York 
Refining, Marketing 












Carter 


CARTER OIL CO. 
Hdqs. — Tulsa 


Producing, Refining, 
Marketing 


STANDARD OIL CO. (New Jersey) 
(Hdqs. — New York) 


CARTER OKLAHOMA 











OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA 
Ol CO. 
Hdqs. — Chicago 
Marketing 


Hdqs. — Houston 


PATE 
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Someday a Single Brand Name 


This week the half-million stock- 
holders of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) got 
official notice of the proposed reorgan- 
ization of the $7.5-billion company’s 
domestic operations (BW —Sep.5’59, 
p38). 

On a chart, the change looks simple 
enough. Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

l'ex.), a Jersev Standard 98%-owned 
subsidiary, will become Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. (Del.), a wholly owned 
subsidiary. Holders of the minority 2% 
of Humble (Tex.) stock will receive 
five shares of Jersey Standard for each 
four of Humble. Then Jersey’s other 
domestic operating subsidiaries—Esso, 
Carter, Oklahoma, and Pate, all wholly 
owned—will be merged into the new 
Humble as operating divisions. Do- 
mestic headquarters will be in Houston, 
where Humble plans to build a 44-story 
skyscraper. 

Che apparent simplicity of this con- 
solidation conceals its larger significance 
of purpose: greater efficiency in manage- 
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ment of the company’s U.S. operations 
and, eventually, a brand name under 
which gasoline and oil can be mar- 
keted nationally. 

¢ No Change at First—For a while, the 
company says, the subsidiaries will con- 
tinue to operate as divisions of Humble 
under their present names and manage- 
ments. But adoption of the reorganiza- 
tion implies that duplication of jobs 
will someday be eliminated and the 
over-all management consolidated in 
the Houston headquarters. 

As the statement to stockholders by 
Chmn. Eugene Holman and Pres. M. J. 
Rathbone explains the plan, the pur- 
pose is to “achieve nationwide operation 
under a unified management” for a 
“substantial improvement in the effec- 
tiveness of the operations.” 

Executives of Jersey Standard readily 
admit that management coordination 
among the various affiliates has become 
an increasing problem. “Under the new 
plan,” says an oil man in Tulsa, “all 


the various heads will know what thev 
are doing, and I don’t think they do 
now.” 

When Humble and Carter began 
their separate operations as Jersey affl- 
iates in 1911, says Executive Vice-Pres. 
Joseph L. Seger of Carter, both were 
small and in no danger of overlapping 
or competing with each other. With 
their tremendous growth, along with 
that of other subsidiaries, he says, 
“there has been considerable shoulder 
rubbing.” ‘The reorganization should 
remove the difficulties in coordination, 
Seger adds. 
¢ Recentralizing—This merger points 
up a strong trend toward recentraliza- 
tion of the oil industrv and away from 
the fragmentation that began with the 
antitrust breakup of John D. Rocke 
feller’s Standard Oil empire in 1911. 

Just last month, Socony Mobil Oil 
Co. announced plans to merge its do- 
mestic operations, including Magnolia 
Oil Co. and General Petroleum Corp. 
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“To Raise, Procure...& Sell, Oils...” 


When E. L. Drake completed 
America’s first oil well 100 years 
ago in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
more than an industry was born 
—an epoch was launched. Since 
that eventful day, petroleum has 
revolutionized agriculture, indus- 
try and transportation, created 
great national wealth, and lifted 
burdens from men’s backs the 
world over. 

Yet, significant as it was, the 
Titusville well should not obscure 
an earlier event in New Haven, 
Connecticut. There, men with ven- 
ture capital and the courage to risk 
it, first envisioned the commercial 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ~- 


possibilities of Pennsylvania “rock 
oil”. And, in 1858 they chartered 
the Seneca Oil Company, which 
sent Drake to prospect on its Titus- 
ville land. 

Like the explorers and drillers, 
the true adventurers of oil are 
those who venture their money. It 
is they who have sustained the oil 
industry, the chief source of the 
world’s energy. 

In this Centennial year, Sinclair 
salutes those early venturers, the 
first stockholders of Seneca Oil 
Company. They were the predeces- 
sors of almost four million men and 
women who today own most of 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 


America’s second largest industry, 
and who are a chief source of the 
new capital required by its con- 
tinued growth. 
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A Great Mine in Oil 


°° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

















into a single operating unit, Mobil Oil 
Co. A plan is pending, too, for merger 
of Tidewater Oil Co. and Skelly Oil Co. 
BW —Jul.18°59,p29), both of which 
come under the broad umbrella of the 
J. Paul Getty interests. 

Oil companies are moving geograph- 
ically, too. Gulf and Tidewater have 
transferred domestic operating forces to 
Houston, and Shell to Denver. 
¢ National Brand—Of the unanswered 
questions about the Jersey Standard 
reorganization, perhaps the most in- 
triguing is just what name the company 
vill pick for its national brand. 

It can’t be the best-known of Jersey's 
brand names—Esso. The 1911 decree 
that dismembered the Rockefeller oil 
geographical market 
limits for each of the surviving com- 
panies. Courts have upheld the right 
of each company—such as Standard of 
Indiana, Standard of Ohio, Standard of 
Kentucky, and Jersey Standard itself 
to bar others from invading its territory 
vith a brand name using “Standard” or 
Sohio or Esso. 

lo get around the restrictions on the 
Standard name, Jersey has in recent 


trust prescribed 


variations such as 


ears resorted to expanding retail opera- 
tions of Carter and Humble as a means 
f penetrating region 11 markets. In 
1956, it acquired Pate and Oklahoma 
Oil, as well as Gaseteria, Inc. (later ab- 
orbed by Oklahoma), as retail outlets 
in the Chicago-Milwaukee and the In- 
diana areas, heartland of Indiana Stand- 
ird’s territory 

But the only public identification 
that Jersey Standard could achieve with 
these brand names was the use of the 
Esso oval around them (chart, page +5). 
¢ Irksome Handicap—These restrictions 
rankle with Jersey’s marketers. They 
ontrast their handicap with the na- 
tional advertising of Texaco, which 
trumpets that wherever a motorist goes 
n the U.S. he is almost sure to find 
the ‘Texaco brand. Gulf also has virtu- 
illy a national market for its brand name 

ill states east of the Mississippi, plus 
12 others that compete with Jersey 
iffiliates. 

Jersey Standard can’t throw its full 
idvertising budget behind any one brand 
name. That's a serious limitation in 
national ‘I'V and magazine advertising. 
The confusion of identity even bothers 
the company in such institutional fields 
as distributing educational films. 

For the time being, current brand 
names for gasoline and oil will be con- 
tinued, but the company’s marketing 
men are already smiling at the thought 
of getting one name they can promote 
nationally. 
¢ Guessing Game—Executives of Stand- 
ard and competing companies have 
started a guessing game about the new 
name. Some point out that “Humble” 
is a good possibility, since it represents 
the surviving domestic corporation and 
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has spread its familiarity from its 
original Texas market into New Mexico, 
more recently Arizona, and_ perhaps 
soon California. Others lean toward 
“Enjay,” Jersey’s only national brand 
—the name under which its chemical 
products are marketed by Enjay Co., 
a subsidiary. 

Brand names—the feature of a com- 
pany that the public gets to know— 
are playing a key role in the gradual 
coalescence of the oil business. Major 
companies with increasing supplies of 
crude and growing capacity of refineries 
have been pressing hard for more retail 
outlets. 

More than 10 years ago, for example, 
Standard Oil of California jumped clear 
across the country to establish its Calso 
brand on the East Coast; just this year, 
it changed to the Chevron brand ‘that 
it uses in most of its western markets. 
Since then, many companies have 


pushed out of their traditional territor- 
ies. Standard of Indiana is one; it now 
sells in all 48 mainland states, although 
not under the “Standard” label, of 
course. 

e How Much Effect?—What effect 
might a national brand name backed 
by Jersev’s resources have in the market- 
place? Competitors can’t agree. 

“It will make them tougher competi- 
tors in the marketing field, though not 
in their other operations,’”’ one says. 

Another competitor won't go even as 
far as that. “I don’t feel a single name 
on the gasoline will upset the world,” 
he comments 

How soon can Jersey Standard achieve 
national distribution for a newly 


branded product line? An executive of 
a Jersey afhliate has this wry answer: 

“They've been looking for a name 
for 10 years hell, it’ll take "em another 
five years to find one.” 





For 1960, Buick Forgets New Model Secrecy 


General Motors’ Buick Div. can 
hardly wait to make everybody forget 
1959—a vear when it was supposed to 
score a comeback but instead sold 
through July fewer cars than it had in 
1958. So, beginning a month and a 
half ahead of the Oct. 8 date when 
thev go on sale, the 1960 Buicks have 
been on display—not just to dealers and 
the press, as is customary, but to prac- 
tically anyone who will come in off 
the streets to look. 

he traditional practice is to release 
photos of the new models—such as the 
fore, aft, and broadside views above 
to the press a week before public sale 
begins, in order to arouse interest. 
Otherwise, features of new cars are 
kept secret from prospective buyers un- 
til unveiling day. 

This year, though, Buick has been 
holding “‘prospect showings” of its new 
models all over the country. The series 


began Aug. 27 in Detroit, will wind up 
Oct. 3 in Miami. By that time, Buick 
officials estimate, their cars will have 
been viewed by nearly 200,000 persons 
not counting dealers. 

Cheoretically, the previews are fot 
Grade-A prospects invited by dealers 
But tickets can be had merely by asking 
d dealer. 

Buick’s approach has set some indus 
trv observers to wondering why secrecy 
should surround new models in any 
case. The usual reasons are (1) to get 
maximum impact and (2) to avoid de- 
stroying the market for unsold current 
models still in dealers’ hands. 

But at the end of August Buick deal- 
ers still had only some 22,000 unsold 
1959s in stock. And the problem of the 
division’s new general manager, Edward 
D. Rollert, is to get the sales message 
for the 1960s to the public quickly— 
the quicker the better. 
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CLEAN | it 








inexpensively! 


Westinghouse electronic air cleaning 
can pay for itself in less than a year! 


Commercial building management spends an average 
of 57¢ per square foot annually in routine cleaning and 
maintenance — even with mechanically filtered air. 
Do you know’that Westinghouse Precipitron® elec- 
tronic air cleaning can reduce this expenditure up to 
50% — pay for itself in less than a year! 


Here are the facts... 


The heating, ventilating or air conditioning system 
in the average city building sucks in over 200,000,000 
dirt particles — mostly invisible — with every cubic 
foot of air! Mechanical filters rarely catch over 10% 
of these contaminants — the other 90% lodge in dra- 
peries and rugs, soil walls, ceilings and merchandise. 
Precipitron electronic air cleaning removes up to 97% 
of all atmospheric dirt! 

Here are the savings reported by a nationwide vari- 
ety chain in an actual store test: total dirt reduced 


85%; redecorating costs reduced 80%; washing costs 
down: 90%; labor down 25%; soilage mark-downs re- 
duced 37%. Costs attributed to dirt-laden air dropped 
from $37,000 to $20,000 annually . . . a profit bonus 
of $17,000! 

Such savings prove how many Precipitron installa- 
tions actually pay for themselves in less than a year 
... then savings become profits. That’s why it’s just 
plain good business sense to install Precipitron in 
commercial buildings. 

What is Precipitron? The electronic air cleaner which 
electrostatically charges dirt particles, attracts them 
out of the air and automatically washes them down 
a drain. Sizes permit replacing mechanical filter in- 
stallations. 

Call your Sturtevant Division Sales Engineer or write 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Dept. J-14, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. J-80636-A 


PRECIPITRON —the Westinghouse Electronic Air Cleaner 


P EPER 
You CAN BE SURE...1F 11'S Westi nghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES!I ARNAZ SHOWS” CBS TV FRIDAYS 
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In Business 


Independents Accuse Big Oil Companies 
Of Plot to Undercut Tanker Rates 


Eight major oil companies this week were accused of 
conspiring since 1956 to set tanker rates artificially low. 
lhe American Independent ‘Tanker Owners Assn., a 
group of 12 small operators, filed a $7.5-million damage 
suit in New York federal court, naming American Oil 
Co., Atlantic Refining, Cities Service, Gulf Oil, Socony 
Mobil, Sun Oil, Texaco, and Sinclair. Jersey Standard 
was named as a co-conspirator. 

I'he suit claims the oi] companies had an illegal agree- 
ment or understanding to carry oil for competitors in 
tankers they owned or controlled at below-cost rates. 
(he plaintiff says the government approved this intra- 
industry chartering during the Suez crisis, but that since 
then it has been used to undercut the independent 
Carriers, 

Most oilmen scoff privately at the charges against what 
they call a normal business practice without effect on 
tanker rates. ‘They argue that the suit is part of a drive 
by the independents to win Congressional help. 


GE Gets AEC Reactor Contract 
In Pet Field of Westinghouse 


General Electric, best known in the nuclear field for 
boiling water reactors, has won a stronger toehold in 
another field long dominated by rival Westinghouse: 
pressurized water propulsion reactors for the Navy. 

Ihe Atomic Energy Commission has assigned respon- 
sibility for design, dev elopment, and construction of an 


‘$18.5-million prototype of a land-based reactor to GE’s 


Knolls lab. The reactor will be of the pressurized water 
type, but will use natural circulation to eliminate large 
coolant pumps, valves, and other equipment. 

The goal is a reactor that is safer, quieter, and more 
reliable—qualities that are especially important for Arctic 
submarine operations. 


Oklahoma Liquor Wholesalers Fight 
Specter of Chain Retailing by Rival 


The expected morning-after pains of Oklahoma’s now 
dead dry law (BW—Aug.29'59,p31) are afflicting even the 
state’s Supreme Court. The jurists are brooding over a 
plea from 14 liquor wholesalers that they kill an Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board rule which, the plaintiffs 
claim, provides a loophole through which illegal chain 
liquor stores could creep in. 

The ABC rule says that the owner of a building hous- 
ing a liquor store can take a percentage of the store’s 
gross as rent. The plaintiffs note that a rival company— 
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Wines & Spirits of Oklahoma—has among its partners 
two executives of a large supermarket chain. The plain- 
tiffs fear that the supermarket chain will build more 
stores, each with an adjacent liquor store paying a per- 
centage of its gross to the chain. 

Privately, most Oklahoma wholesalers fear that the 
big autfit in Oklahoma City will drive everyone else out 
of business by chain operations and price cuts. 

The state Supreme Court is expected to rule within 
60 days on the plaintiff's demand, which also asks that 
the ABC be forced to apply the state’s “fair trade” law 
to liquor. 


President, Congress Split the Difference, 
Agree on $1-Billion Housing Bill 


The housing industry breathed easier this week when 
Pres. Eisenhower and Congress got together on a $l- 
billion housing bill, after two earlier vetoes. GOP 
leaders told the Democrats just what the President 
would lie still for, and this was whipped into a bill; 
with a couple of exceptions the final bill is the same 
as the second one that was vetoed. 

The bill includes $8-billion of new mortgage authority 
for the FHA, without the termination date to which 
Eisenhower had objected, and $650-million for a two- 
year program of slum clearance and urban renewal. 
Earlier versions had the same amount for one year. 

Among the items swallowed by the President after 
earlier balking were authorization for 37,000 additional 
public housing units, $50-million in direct loans for 
housing for the elderly, and a schedule of lower down- 
payments on FHA-insured mortgages. Downpayments 
of 3% on the first $13,500 of value are permitted, and 
the maximum on insurable mortgages is raised to $22,- 
500, from $20,000. 

The President had his way when the bill dropped a 
provision for $50-million in federal loans to build college 
classrooms. 


Business Briefs 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. and J. P. Stevens & Co.—giants 
in their respective fields of paper and textiles—this week 
got together to form a subsidiary to make and market 
nonwoven materials. First products of the new Kim- 
berly-Stevens Corp. are ready for market, including air 
filters, surgical products, and ‘throw -away clothing. 


St Louis’ metropolitan area is getting an experimental 
metered helicopter taxi service. Remmert-Werner, Inc., 
will provide daytime service on a $1.25 per minute trip 
basis, or a $75 per hour contract. 


The National Aeronautics & Space Administration is 
dickering with the Life Insurance Assn. of America to 
find some way to insure the lives of astronauts. One 
suggestion: The life industry might waive the special 
risks of men traveling in space. A bill in Congress has 
proposed $50,000 benefits for the widow or children of 
an astronaut who died in flight. 
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‘Bank of Montreal 


Begins 


its Second Century 
in the U.S. 


at 


Wall Street at Broadway—1859 


100 Years go... 


the Bank of Montreal opened the first per- 
manent American office of a Canadian 
bank, at 23 William Street in New York. 

Since then commerce between the U.S. 
and Canada has steadily expanded to 
more than $6.5 billion a year. Over 4,000 
U. S. corporations are established in 
Canada. American investments north of 
the border exceed $13 billion. 


As this two-way trade grew, the Bof M 


BANK or MOonrTREAL 


moved to progressively larger quarters in 
New York. Offices were opened in Chicago 
and San Francisco. Planning for the 
future, the B of M’s New York Agency 
now moves to an important new address... 


The Second Century... 
begins at Two Wall Street in the building 
purchased by the Bank of Montreal to 
serve its customers better. 

This move shows the tremendous prom- 
ise of future growth in U. S.-Canadian 
trade. American capital and know-how 


Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


HALIFAX, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


NEW YORK: Two Wall Street © SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California Street « 
MORE THAN 800 BRANCHES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE © 


RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 ° 





will continue to play an important part in 
Canada’s dynamic industrial develop- 
ment. Large cities and a population that 
will grow from 17 million to an estimated 
26 million by 1980 make Canada the first 
export nation for the U. S. 

As Canada’s first bank begins its sec- 
ond century in the U. S., it is uniquely 
equipped to serve American interests in 
Canada. Behind the agency at Two Wall 
Street stands a $3-billion organization 
with more than 800 branches and unpar- 
alleled experience in meeting the needs 
of U. S. businessmen in Canada. 


ANK 


10 2 MILLION CAMADIAMS 






Head Office: Wontreal 


CHICAGO: Board of Trade Bidg., 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


CORRESPONIENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 














Torrington makes the right anti-friction bearing 
for every basic need! 


‘In a huge lathe, the need may be for a five-foot diameter Torrington Tapered Roller Bearing, precise to 
a few ten-thousandths of an inch. In a hand drill, it may be for a compact Torrington Needle Bearing, 
fractions of inches in diameter for light weight and easy handling. 

Whatever the requirement, large or small, special or standard, Torrington makes the right type of 
anti-friction bearing for your specific needs. 

You can rely on the broad and diversified experience of Torrington in the design, manufacture and 
application of anti-friction bearings. Call on your Torrington representative for help in selecting the right 
anti-friction bearing for your product. The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 21, Ind. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS | 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Visit Torrington ¢ Design Engineering Show ¢ Philadelphia « May 25-28 
SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE + BALL + NEEDLE ROLLERS + THRUST 
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SEPT. 12, 1959 
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SERVICE 


This session of Congress ends amidst acrimony that will linger. 


Ill-feeling between Pres. Eisenhower and the Democratic Congress is at 
high pitch. The session that began with Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
B. Johnson riding high—bidding to exercise governmental control from 
Capitol Hill—comes to its conclusion with Eisenhower in firm control, the 
Democrats’ legislative program deflated. 


All signs point to a furious, frantic 1960 on Capitol Hill. 


Presidential politics will overshadow all else. The buildup for next 
year’s national campaign has inevitably affected this session. But it is mild 
by comparison with what you can expect in 1960. 


Business could get caught in the middle of the political slugfest between 
Congress and the President next year. 


Democrats need some hard issues, and they will have to move fast to 
get them. The next session will be a short one, of necessity. Both Presi- 
dential nominating conventions come up in July. There will be no drag- 
ging of Congressional feet through August and into September next year. 


Legislation is the best route to make issues—even legislation that 
cannot survive a veto. The Democrats will continue to legislate issues, 
even stronger than this year, in order to try to present to the voters the 
message: “We voted, Eisenhower vetoed.” 


In terms of 1960 legislation, against this background, here are some of 
the things to watch for: 


Minimum wage. Look for early passage of a 25¢ hourly rise, to $1.25, 
coupled with extension of coverage to some 2-million more workers—mainly 
in the retail trades. 


Democrats were outflanked this year on labor reform and wound up 
having to take a rougher bill than they wanted. There will be a strong 
urge next year to do something for labor, and an increase in the minimum 
wage is one easy way. 


Antitrust revision. A variety of proposals are kicking around; two 
have excellent chances. One, already passed by the Senate, would give 
the Attorney General subpoena powers broad enough to get into company 
documents on the mere suspicion that an antitrust violation exists or has 
occurred in the past. The other would force big companies to give anti- 
trusters advance notice of merger intentions. 


To this list, some other possibilities can be added. Social security 
liberalization, or something else for the old folks, will be an issue. Both 
parties are suddenly aware of the political importance of the growing num- 
bers of elderly citizens. That’s why Democrats insisted that their housing 
bill contain a direct loan program for housing for the elderly. 


Expect some tax reduction talk, but don’t be optimistic. Demands for 
giving the voter a tax break are inevitable. But results are not. 


The steel settlement, yet to come, could have influence on 1960 legis- 
lation. If the settlement touches off a new round of price rises, you will 
hear louder voices demanding price regulation. Washington is not inclined 
to take this seriously yet. But there’s an old saying around the Capitol: 
Any persistent piece of legislation may, sooner or later, get passed. 
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The Congressional scoreboard next year will be important in the 
campaign. 


Johnson of Texas has been hurt. Democratic floundering in the first 
session of the 86th Congress reflects, foremost, on him. If his legislative 
virtuosity can produce a strong Democratic record next session, Johnson 
may be restored to his former role—a darkhorse whose chance would be 
best in a convention deadlock. Johnson will do no campaigning during the 
Congressional recess. He plans to stay close to his Texas ranch. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachusetts is still strong. His Catholicism 
causes strong doubts among practical politicians. But big labor leaders still 
like Kennedy. They credit him with some softening, in the House-Senate 
conference committee, of the labor reform bill. Kennedy as of now is far 
short of enough strength to win the nomination, but he’s still the leading 
Democrat. 


The other two Senatorial contenders are falling behind. 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota is trying to sew up the Midwest, 
but his campaign is slow in getting off the ground. 


Sen. Stuart Symington of Missouri has only minor support so far, but 
he has yet to make the big move. He has some important friends, former 
Pres. Harry S. Truman among them, to call on—when and if. 


The Democratic enigma is Adlai E. Stevenson. It’s probable that he 
could have the nomination, if he would go after it. If he won’t, there will 
be a scramble among the others for his support and the help of his loyal 
supporters. Humphrey probably would be helped most. 


On the Republican side, personal stakes are also high. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon benefits from Eisenhower’s rout of Congress on the 
spending issue and from the President’s soaring popularity. Nixon’s 
potential GOP opponent, New York’s Gov. Rockefeller, can hardly match 
these direct benefits, but he does have an independence of action that 
Nixon envies in certain respects. For example, Nixon now is trying to figure 
how to disassociate. himself gently, before convention time, from the 
Benson-Eisenhower farm policies that are political liabilities in the Midwest. 


House GOP Leader Charles Halleck is another gainer. Halleck, of 
Indiana, would like the Vice-Presidential spot. If he continues to hold 
together the small Republican minority and if the Eisenhower popularity 
holds, Halleck’s chances will be good. 


The Senate’s labor rackets committee is split wide open. 


UAW’s Walter Reuther is caught between fires. Republican Sens. 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota and Carl Curtis of Nebraska are demanding an 
investigation of the big auto union. They want, among other things, to 
get into its political affairs. 


The Kennedy brothers are balking. Sen. John Kennedy, a member of 
the committee, wants nothing to do with the inquiry. His brother, Robert, 
is the committee’s chief counsel. He will not allow his staff members to 
work on the UAW inquiry. 


This is the committee’s swansong. Chmn. John L. McClellan and most 
members had planned for it to fold at the end of this session. Passage of 
labor reform legislation assured its end. 
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You can soften up tough customers with plants and flowers 


Burov brings in the order 


... SELl with flowers-by-wire 





Flowers-by-wire have a way with cus- 
tomers that’s absolutely unique. For 
flowers are friendly—always in good 
taste, always acceptable. They reach 
right out and touch people. Really touch 
them. They open the heart—to help you 
win the mind. And all of a sudden, you 
find sales come easier. 


More and more business men are weav- 
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ing flower power into their selling pro- 
gram. They send plants and flowers-by- 
wire regularly through the year. Try it on 
your customers, and see the difference. 
Have your secretary phone your FTD 
florist. He’s in the phone book Yellow 
Pages under FTD—Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery. Beautiful selections—$5.00, 
$7.50, $10.00. Delivery anywhere. 


Something warm and human and wonderful happens 


when you send flowers-by-wire 


Fiorists’' Tececraepw Detivery 





This Emblem Guarantee 


Quality and Delivery 
—or your money back 








When it rains, it shines 
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Morton Salt Building, Chicago, Illinois; Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; General Contractor: 
Sherman Olson, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; Panel Stamping: Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


On a rainy day in Chicago, the Morton Salt Building shines. It has Stainless Steel 
curtain walls, and rainfall keeps them clean. They may need an occasional washing, 
but no painter, scraper, or sand-blaster will ever have to touch the Stainless Steel 
walls. Think of the savings in maintenance! 


Low first cost, too. The Stainless Steel panels are much lighter than conventional walls 
so the foundation and structural steel are lighter—and less expensive. Construction 
time and labor costs are low because the panels are factory-assembled into 

complete component parts and delivered ready to install. A small crew hoists them 

and bolts them into place. 


The finished wall is only two inches thick so there is more floor area in the building 
—rentable floor area. 


Wouldn't cities be beautiful if all buildings looked as good as the Morton Company's ? 
Ask your architect about Stainless Steel curtain walls. They're well worth their salt. 


USS is a registered trademark 


(iss) United States Steel 
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ZENITH’S new 
president, Joseph S. 
Wright, manages a 
company, founded 


by the late Com- 
mander E. F. McDon- 
ald Jr., that now is 
claiming to be No. 1 
television producer, 
a shade over RCA. 





MOTOROLA, un- 
der Robert W. Gal- 
vin, son of the 
founder, now ranks 
about fourth in TV 
output, has a firm 
grip on car radios. 
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ADMIRAL, led by 
the strong hand of 
Ross D. Siragusa, this 
year is pulling out of 
a five-year sales 
slump with volume 
and earnings both up 
sharply in the first 
six months. It ranks 
side-by-side with 
Motorola in output. 
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Fast-Moving Electronics Trio 


In the whirlwind world of radio-TV, 
the three men above—and the com- 
panies they head—occupy a peculiarly 
exciting spot. The competitive fires in 
Chicago have flared up with a new vigor 
in the past year or so. While Admiral 
Corp., Motorola, Inc., and Zenith 
Radio Corp.—all Chicago-based—are 
staking their claims to an ever bigger 
share of the TV market, their big East- 
ern competitors are having to hump 
themselves to maintain their piece of 
the pie. 

* Unofficial Line-up—Guesstimates of 
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company TV outputs, by Greenebaum 
& Associates, Chicago financial con- 
sultant to the electronics industry, ap- 
peared last week in ‘Television Digest. 
Greenebaum’s figures put Zenith in the 
No. 1 TV production spot in number 
of units produced in 1959. RCA still 
holds that it is No. 1 in sales, but Zenith 
claims over 20% of the TV market 
against an estimated 17% for RCA. 
Well behind the front runners are 
Motorola, Admiral, Philco, with some- 
where around 10% of the market each. 
Till this year, GE-Hotpoint was prob- 


ably No. 2, but since Hotpoint dropp 
TV, GE’s rank fell several notches 
Whatever the arguments about th 
validity of these rankings, the Chicago 
trio is on the march. 
¢ Big Gains—Admiral has come .to lif 
with a bang. After several years of 
droopy sales (charts), its over-all sales 
for the first half of 1959 showed an 
18% gain over the same half of 1958 
Better yet, the company had converted 
a deficit of close to half-a-million dol 
lars to a profit of nearly $1.5-million 
Motorola, whose sales have zigged 
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and zagged over the past decade, now 
is cashing in on some strategy changes 
of several vears’ standing. It reported a 
52% sales gain and made 3.65 times 
the earnings in first half 1959 that it did 
in the first half of 1955. 

Zenith climaxed a long, steady climb 
with a record vear last year—and an 
impressive 43% in over-all sales this 
vear so far, and an even bigger jump 

proftts. 
¢ Converging Trailsk—An odd feature 
of the growth of the trio is this: They 
seem bent on demonstrating that, how- 
ever small the top may be, a company 
that is heading up has a wide choice 
of trails. Though in many ways they 
have run parallel courses so far, they 
are—or have been—worlds apart in their 
philosophy and techniques. 

Now there are signs that with ma- 
turitv the three are drawing closer in 
some of their concepts. And as each 
of them grows, expands, and diversifies, 
their paths are beginning to crisscross 


Common Ground 


Ihe three share much in common, 
bevond their common home. All started 
in radio in the davs when radio was 
voung and tender. Founders of all 
three were rugged, colorful individual- 
ists. Starting from scratch, thev have 
slugged their wav up, building largely 
on independent distribution, and with 
nothing like the diversification of such 
giants as RCA, General Electric Co., 
and Westinghouse Corp. to backstop 
them 
¢ Changes At Top—Th¢ vears have 
brought ‘them to a significant crossroad. 
Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., 
founder of Zenith and a legend in the 
industrv, died last vear. His old col- 


league, Hugh Robertson, has become 
board chairman; last spring Joseph S$ 


Wright, +8, in the company onl 
vears, became president. Motorola's 
founder, Paul V. Galvin, is still board 
chairman, but his son, Robert W. 
Galvin, has taken on a greater load 
in running the company, as_ presi- 
dent. Ross D. Siragusa, president, 
is still verv much at  Admiral’s 
helm. But even at Admiral, time has 
brought a loosening of the reins of 
central authority. At all three com 
panies, the old pattern of one-man 
organization is vielding. 

lill now, each has gone pretty much 
his own path in the electronics field. 
It’s true that for each, consumer prod- 
ucts are the bread and butter. TV 
accounts for more than half the volume 
in all three cases. But traditionally, 
each has shot at a different consumer 
market. Admiral gets its greatest vol- 
ume traditionally from the lower end of 
the market; Motorola from the middle 
and Zenith from the top. 

In terms of profit returns per sales 


dollar, Motorola typically has got the 
greatest share from its industrial clec 
tronic division; Zenith from consumer 
electronics; Admiral from its appliance 
division. Admiral is the only one that 
has gone the full-line route of so much 
of its big Eastern competition. It’s 
estimated that appliances may account 
for about 20% of its business. Ther 
are the frosting on the cake, and this 
vear, as its major appliances catch on, 
the frosting is getting thicker. 

In addition, government contract 
account for something like 20% of the 
total for all three companies. 
¢ Multiple Expansion—The crisscross 
ing has begun to show up strongly 
Onlv a few weeks ago, Motorola moved 
into the hearing aid field—long a Zenith 
stronghold—with its purchase of Dahl 
berg Co. (BW—Aug.15'59,p60). Zenith 
is entering the two-wav communication 
field, where Motorola has dominated 
Motorola is moving into closed-circuit 
'V, in which Zenith is entrenched. 

Zenith has always depended heavil 
on its own research, “to avoid the 
patent pool most electronics manu 
facturers were using.” Now both Ad 
miral and Motorola are delving deeper 
into research and development. Admiral 
will spend some $6-million in this field 
this vear; a decade ago it spent almost 
nothing. (These figures do not includ 
government research contracts.) Motor 
ola has increased its research and 
velopment outlays vear by vear, t 
about $10-million now—(about what 
Zenith spends). This vear’s lines com« 
mainly from its own laboratories. Sa\ 
Robert Galvin, “‘“Motorola’s future dé 
pends on research.” 


ll. Parting Company 


When vou look at merchandising 
poticies, the differences stare you in the 
face. 
¢ Admiral’s Philosophy—To Ross Sira- 
gusa of Admiral, the wav to sell is to 
grab the ball and run. While competi 
tors sometimes complain that Admiral 
will take anvone’s good idea and mak« 
hay with it, the company has several 
firsts to its credit. 

Last vear, it pushed the first 17-in. 
remote-controlled TV_ portable to 
squeeze out every last sale. This vear, 
it is banking on the 23-in. set as the 
winner; it is the only company except 
Svlvania that is bearing down on the 
big-screen model. “It’s miraculous,” 
savs Siragusa, “how fast dealers will find 
room for your whole line if you have 
one hot item.” He adds, “You have to 
have courage to come out first. And at 
least with our 23-in. set, we have no 
inventory.” 

A competitor comments wryly that 
Admiral’s two biggest selling points are 
(1) price, and (2) more price. 

Siragusa’s philosophy helps sell ap 
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New Teletype equipment at Merrill Lynch 
cuts transaction time 30% 


In a business where seconds count, new Teletype 
Model 28 communication equipment is helping the 
brokerage house of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith, Inc. speed-up “‘ buy” and “‘sell’’ transactions by 
a full minute. Not only does the system get the cus- 
tomer’s order to the floor of the Exchange faster, but 
it also provides needed additional communication ca- 
pacity for Merrill Lynch offices in six cities. Where 
previously 80,000 words were transmitted daily, now 
108,000 are handled by the new system. 


Faster Equipment. To provide this increase in speed 
and capacity, each office on the network has new 
Teletype Model 28 equipment— which operates at 100 
words per minute, is highly automiated, and includes 
tape punching and reading facilities. 

Built-in controls. Jim Price, wire chief at Merrill 
Lynch, says, ‘““This new Teletype equipment is out- 
standing. It has increased our transaction handling 
capacity some 30%. We’re particularly pleased with 
its dependability and compactness. Everything needed 
is built right into the units.” 


Communications, Data Processing, Automation. 
Why not investigate the time and money saving ad 
vantages of Teletype Model 28 equipment for your 
business? Along with its many advanced features, this 
new Line is designed on a “building-block”’ principle 
with interchangeable components and provisions for 
added features. Thus, Model 28 equipment can be 
readily customized —whether your requirements involve 
message transmission within or between plants . . . or 
the more specialized communication and contro! needs 
of data processing and automation systems. 

Further Information may be had from your local 
telephone or telegraph company—or write for descrip- 
tive literature to Teletype Corporation, Dept. 12-J, 
4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


CORPORATI' 


sussioiary or Western Electric Company iwc 

















Now-—from this new Goodyear plant -1 






New polyester resin 
of Very Important Potential 
for the textile industry 


Consider first the Very Important Properties of Vitel—In basic 
structure and composition, VITEL is unlike any polyester resin 
ever developed before. When spun into fiber, it assures excep- 
tional yarn strength—superior dyeability and colorfastness— 





excellent wrinkle resistance — and remarkably easy processabil- 
ity on standard milling systems. It is ideally suited for wash-and- 
wear fabrics. 


Why Vitel has such a Very Important Potential—Unlike other 
polyester producers, Goodyear makes only the VITEL resin— 
does not spin the fiber. Reason: Goodyear believes that greater 
benefits will come from VITEL if the spinning and weaving are 
left to the experts. Result: textile mills will have new freedom 
to create and innovate with fiber spun from VITEL. 


Thus, Vitel means new opportunities — for more imaginative 
textile products, for more imaginative textile marketing. If you 
are seeking opportunities of this kind, write Goodyear, Dept. 


1-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


TO PRODUCE VITEL AND VIDENE, |G 
THE POINT PLEASANT CHEMICAL PLA! 


GooD 








Witch Videne, a Polyester GimeT. M.’s The Goodyear Ti-e £ Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 










































New laminating film offering 
Very Important Possibilities 
for many industries 


Now-—the Very Important Properties of Videne—Derived from 
the VireL family of resins, VIDENE—new laminating film by 
Goodyear—offers: outstanding resistance to outdoor aging and 
weathering plus at least four times the abrasion resistance of 
most high-pressure laminates. It has excellent chemical- and 
stain-resistance. It adheres under heat and pressure to metals. 


wood, paper, composition materials and rigid vinyls. It can be 


printed, metallized, embossed or thermo-formed. 


Next—the Very Important Potential of Videne —Here are jus! 


a few of its applications: VIDENE, laminated to plywood, pro- 


duces rich-finish effects and unprecedented abrasion resistance 


ViIDENE, laminated to polystyrene, provides a surface up to 15 


times tougher than the polystyrene. VIDENE, applied to aluminum 
siding, can give a beautiful surface that never needs painting. 


Thus, Videne means surfacing magic—for countless materials, 
new profit possibilities for many manufacturers. For full infor- 


mation, write Goodyear, Dept. I-8727, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Covering 100,000 square feet, this ultramodern chemical plant 
is solid proof of Goodyear’s confidence in the long-term future 
of Vitel and Videne. 


Besides being at the strategic center of its raw material sources, 
this new Goodyear plant is also at the heart of an interconnect- 
ing barge, rail and roadway network. Prompt, low-cost delivery 
is thereby assured. 


With the Point Pleasant plant officially “‘on stream,"’ Goodyear 


has the capacity now to meet both present and future require- 
ments for Vitel and Videne, 
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filing mild. . 


No need. Pendaflex hanging. sliding folders make 
. easy drawer-ing. Finger-tip control 





lowers harmful work content; lets clerks file more, 


Mail this Extra-Bonus valuable 








OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
1-9 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send everything that is free...including 
File Analysis Sheet. 
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pliances, too. Admiral is going in for 
bigger refrigerators, bigger freezers—at 
prices gencrally below the competition 
—and says they are selling like hot cakes 
In fact it claims to be No. 1 in freezers 
right now 

Admiral, however, isn’t ignoring the 
higher end of the line in TV, stereo, 
and hi-fi. It is one of the few com 
panies to employ a top outsider designer 
for its cabinets, one of the few to mak« 
its own furniture \ competitor takes 
this view: “We've finally figured out 
the Admiral approach. They beat out 
ears off with back-breaking, loss-leade1 
prices. Meantime, they come through 
with high-profit middle and high-end 
goods.” 

Its stand on color TV reflects its 

venturesomeness Both Zenith and 
Motorola are hanging back on this con 
troversial item, leaving the problem to 
RCA. Admiral has just announced that 
it is back in business, with a full color 
IV line. 
e Motorola’s About-Face—Motorola’s 
merchandising storv is one of a com 
plete switch—from a sales approach 
emphasizing low price to an upgraded 
product. The company learned the hard 
way, savs a Motorola marketer, that 
“there’s little point in getting out on 
the market first just to be first.”” Some 
vears back, for example, it tried for 
the rural market onlv to discover that 
the power in rural lines fluctuated. 
When the power suddenly went up, 
some of its sets designed for this mar- 
ket blew up. In 1955-56, in an attempt 
to cut costs, it put out a tuner that was 
stapled in Che staples would work 
loose, causing service complaints. 

The policy change actually dates 
back about five vears ago. But the 
company is just now reaping the bene- 
fits. It is firmly committed to upgrad- 
ing, to a policy of creating the product 
first and pricing it on its merits, rather 
than designing to a price. An executive 
points to stereo as an example. “Last 
vear we came out first with a high-qual- 
itv unit and got 40% of the market 
This vear we believe we still have one 
sale in everv four.” 

Vice-Pres. Svlvester R. Herkes talks 
of a “label storv’—hammering on the 
corporate image¢é through exposure to 
the corporate trademark. But the label 
has to mean something. What Herkes 
calls “automatic billboards” are fine, 
but, he says, “We're at the point where 
we can’t afford to stumble, even once. 
If we're not first, we’re going to be 
right and reliable. Proof is that we’re 
the only company with a one-vear parts 
guarantee on all our products.” 
¢ Fast Pickup—Another example of the 
new Motorola look: In the spring of 
1958, they got Drexel Furniture Co. to 
make fine cabinets for its hi-fi sets. De- 
signed to be prestige items, they caught 
fire, and, says Herkes, “lifted us in a 
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Avis offers new help to men in charge of travel! 


It will pay you to get the facts about the Avis Corporate Travel Plan. One year of 
successful operation has proved how much it saves in car and truck rentals. Over a 
thousand companies with men who travel find they cut travel costs, reduce paperwork, 
and improve accounting control with the Avis Corporate Travel Plan. No other plan 
saves you so much! Get all the facts, without obligation! Address: Avis Rent-a-Car 
System (Dept. 69), 18 Irvington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH EASE AND FREEDOM OF TRAVEL! 
The Avis Corporate Travel Plan makes it possible for you 
to fly where you’re going and drive when you get there with 
new ease and efficiency. The Avis-Visa Credit Card is the mark 


of an experienced traveler. It means handsome new Fords 
(or other fine cars) are at your service from coast to coast. 


Savings are automatic at the time of each rental... plus addi- 
tional savings, based on total: Company use! There’s no wait- 
ing ... no red tape. Electronic central billing even simplifies 


expense-accounting. Charges are accurately identified on RENT-2-CAR 


monthly invoices to accounting offices you specify! 

















NIAGARA FRONTIER... 
salesman to two nations! 





Major Seaway port... 
PLANT SITES WAITING! 


Here’s an area with solid, diversified growth behind it... and a spec- 
tacular potential! Three-quarters of all industrial 
categories listed by the Census Bureau are repre- 
sented here. It’s a major center of steel production... 
grain milling...electro-chemical and electro-metal- 


lurgical production. 


The Niagara Frontier is a transport center 
in the midst of a big market. 
The Port of Buffalo, that han- 
dled over twenty-three million 
tons of cargo last year, is now 
the first major U.S. port-of-call 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
The Frontier is linked to the 
whole populous northeast by 
the New York State Thruway. 
It is served by 12 rail lines and 
over 200 scheduled airline 
flights a day. Just over the 
Peace Bridge lies Southern On- 
tario, home of more than half 
of all Canadian manufacturing 
output. More than 55% of all 


U.S. citizens, more than 62% of 
all Canadians live within 500 
miles of this busy link between 
two thriving nations. 

There are good manufacturing sites avail- 
able on the Frontier. Pure water 
is limitless; low cost power is 
plentiful; there’s ready access 
to all kinds of raw materials; a 
solid labor force offers skill as 
well as brawn. For specific in- 
formation on available sites for 
your business write, wire or 
phone the Director of Area De- 
velopment, Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. Dept. B-9, Erie 
Blvd. West, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


NIAGARA ad MOHAWK 
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hurry into the top-quality market.” 
With the upgraded outer look, Motor- 
ola is upgrading the innards, too. Over 
a five-vear period, it has increased the 
number of T'V sets selling for $350 and 
over from 5% to 9%. (Zenith probably 
does double this share.) 

Stereo and hi-fi have both catapulted 
Motorola forward. Like Admiral, it is 
credited with an ability to catch trends 
carly. While other manufacturers were 
pondering what form of stereo to go 
for—one-piece, two-piece, what kind of 
two-piece—Motorola went the whole 
hog. When the public voted heavily 
for the one-piece and a simplified two- 
piece with evervthing but a speaker in 
the master unit, Motorola was set to 
ride with the market 

The result of all this, savs a happy 
spokesman, is that—even without the 
benefit of one “hot” item—‘‘it seemed 
like we weighed the orders this vear, 
instead of counting them.” 
¢ Zenith’s Approach—For Zenith, con- 
centration on quality and the high end 
is an old storv. In fact, it is almos’ 
but not quite—the whole story. 

To manv, Zenith is something of 
puzzlement. As one observer puts if, 
“This is the brand that has set more 
of the current trends of TV than any 
other. And thev did it by being com- 
pletely anti-trend.” 

Says Pres. Wright, “We really started 
to catch hold two vears ago when our 
competitors made mistakes in their es- 
timates of the market, underrated the 
tvpe of product the consumer wanted 
and the price he was willing to pay.” 

'vpical of its staid merchandising ap- 
proach is one spokesman’s comment: 
“Our competitors made a splash, and 
we made a profit.” The company has 
consistently held as its aim to put “the 
best set on the market and get a fair 
price for it.” 

Thus, Zenith went early to fine furni- 
ture stvling, as in its Decorator group, 
at $500. It was earlv on wireless remote 
control—at $40 to $80 more per set. 
e Against the Tide—In radios, it has 
done the same. It has clock radios at 
$85 and $125; it is big in all-wave port- 
ables, at around $250. It is consistently 
reported as back-ordered on $75 tran- 
sistor portables, despite the pricing 
downtrend, and the Japanese invasion. 

Zenith didn’t promote the portable 
TV set heavily. At the same time, it 
stuck with the 14-in. TV when almost 
everyone else was pulling out, now 
claims 70% to 80% of this diminishing 
market. 

Zenith has had its bad moments. It 
stuck for a while with the round TV 
tube. It had a near-disastrous year with 
its Flashmatic, a remote control device 
which used a light beam to activate the 
set. Many argue that Zenith’s emphasis 
on the superiority of hand wiring over 
the printed circuit is a mistake—but if 
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Sets an office apart... 


the new Meridian Collection by COLUMBIA 


Meridian V Executive Desk and Credenza from one of the many Columbia groups of 
steel furniture for executive and general office use. More than 150 color combinations. 
Chairs are by Columbia also ...Write for a catalog and names of dealers in your area. 


COLUMBIA-HALLOWELL Division Sps JENKINTOWN 57, PA. * SPS WESTERN, SANTA ANA, CAl 


where reliability replaces probability 
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Ask your boxmaker about the 24 special Internati 
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nal Paper inerl irds The t very little « rd. 


See how new Coralkraft by International Paper makes 





your containers stand out and sell your brand 


yow vou can have a container like 
N this tor surprising], low cost 

Containers made from these special 
linn rboards stand out from competition, 
promote brand identification, and bill- 
board your best sales message wherever 
they go 

Just ask your boxmaker. He knows 
that International Paper has now per- 


fected a way to mass-produce these spe- 





cial linerboards in one operation, at 
high speed, right on the board-making 
machine! 

These spec ial liners are aS strong as 
they are handsome. Made from 100% 
virgin fibre pulp, they deliver the same 
rugged protection you find in famous 
Gator Hide® kraft liners—the most 
widely used linerboards in the world. 

New Coralkraft, the linerboard illus- 


trated above. is but one of 24 differs it, 
special linerboards available thro oh 
All are distinctive. All 


offer excellent surtaces for printing a 


youl boxmake I 


wide range of colors. 

Ask your boxmaker to show you 
International Paper’s complete selec- 
tion of special linerboards that dress up 
your containers at surprisingly low cost. 


Or write to us direct. 


Southern Kraft Board Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y, 
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it is, Zenith has capitalized on it. 

“Yet,” concedes a competitor, “for 
all the mistakes, now they can do no 
wrong.” 


lll. Distribution Shifts 


Besides quality, Zenith’s forte is its 
firm distribution setup, all agree. 

Consistency is the open secret of its 
distribution success. It has never 
changed policies to its outlets. It would 
have none of bargain-priced portable 
TV’s when they were flooding the mar- 
ket. Its basic tenet was that leader- 
ship didn’t necessarily mean selling the 
most. So Zenith ran no sales contests, 
gave no price concessions. Further, it 
has consistently keved production to 
sales. This means no dumping. The 
result: distributors and dealers have 
consistently made a profit. 
¢ Prestige Outlets—In upgrading _ its 
product via the Drexel line, Motorola 
has evened out its distribution, opened 
up retail outlets that had not been 
opened to it before: fine furniture 
stores, and furniture departments of 
department stores. 

Traditionally, Motorola has been 
strong in the Midwest'and the South, 
weak on both coasts. It has remedied 
this as its products caught on. Two 
vears ago, shying away from the com- 
petition of the Eastern Seaboard, it dis- 
tributed through a factory branch. Now 
it has a strong independent distributor. 
It has lined up independent distribu- 
tors with a strong appliance line—such 
as Norge, Hamilton, or Amana. 
¢ Admiral’s Problem—Admiral has a 
different situation. With a full line, 
it wants big outlets. 

Traditionally, Admiral has prospered 
in metropolitan areas, been weak in 
rural markets. Partly that follows its 
pricing policies. Intensive price pro 
motion, discounting, loss-leadering are 
cften big-city phenomena. 

But Admiral, too, seems to be in 
process of upgrading its distributorship. 
It has made a dozen switches among 
its 80 distributors in the last couple 
of years. 


IV. Where Now? 


Zenith feels it achieved its gains 
by the negative approach of not actively 
seeking sales leadership. “Our public 
was just slow in discovering this.” 

Now competitors are asking: With 
success, can Zenith hold to its policy, 
or will it succumb to easy mass-mer- 
chandising policies? Ironically, it is 
sometimes harder to maintain standards 
when distribution comes easy. 

Further, as Motorola, particularly, 
hews closer to the Zenith merchandis- 
ing pattern, competitors feel that Mo- 
torola has learned its lesson too well for 
Zenith’s comfort. END 
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MEASURE 
A BANK? 


By its TRANSIT VOLUME? 


Then consider the fact that The First 
National Bank of Miami processes 
a greater volume of transit items than 
any other commercial bank in the 
southeastern United States — nearly 
80,000,000 in 1958 alone. 
Banker or businessman—when you require 
a banking connection in Florida, 
the facts recommend First National... 


Florida’s largest bank. 





FURST 


NATIONAL 


Sank ot Miami 


100 Biscayne Boulevard, South 
Miami, Florida i 





MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM © FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
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FOR SUPER-FINE 
CUTTING OF 
HARD, BRITTLE 


MATERIALS 





the Libhite 


industrial Airbrasive Unit 


We don’t recommend slicing up the family’s 
fine Limoge China, but this does illustrate 
the precisely controlled cutting action of the 
S. S. White Airbrasive Unit. Note how clean 
the edge is, and how the delicate ceramic 
decoration is unharmed 


The secret of the Airbrasive is an accurate 
stream of non-toxic abrasive, gas-propelled 
through a small, easy-to-use nozzle. The result 
is a completely cool and shockless cutting or 
abrading of even the most fragile hard 
materials 


Airbrasive has amazing flexibility of opera- 
tion in the lab or on an automated production 
line. Use the same tool to frost a large area 
or to make a cut as fine as .008”!... printed 
circuits...shaping and drilling of germanium 
and other crystals...deburring fine needles 
cleaning off oxide coatings wire-stripping 
potentiometers...engraving glass, minerals, 
ceramics. Jobs that were previously thought 
impossible are now being done at less cost! 


Send us samples and specs on your difficult 
obs and let us test them for you. For further 
information write Dept. 15A 


WRITE or CALL COLLECT 


Llteie 


New dual 
Model D! 









“Oc 

a 
S. S. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. 15A, 10 East 40th Street + New York 16, N.Y. 


Exclusive representatives for Arizona and California 
WEIGHTMAN AND ASSOCIATES, Burbank, Calif. 
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Air Cargo Soars 


Commercial carriers will 
double their capacity within a 


year. Meantime, _ they’‘re 


scrambling for new customers. 


The air cargo business, which has 
been climbing at a healthy rate, is 
reaching for new altitudes. Bv next 
summer, the airlines will have just about 
double their present cargo-carrving ca- 
pacity, and freight agents will be 
hustling to keep the new fleets op- 
crating at a pront 

Here are some of the factors that 
touched off the boom 

More planes: Some airlines have ear- 
marked DC-7s—now being replaced by 
jets—for conversion to cargo. service. 
American Airlines and Pan American 
World Airwavs are cach converting 10, 
and United Air Lines five. These alone 
will double cargo-carrving capacity. 

Military cargo: The Military Air 
l'ransport Service mav finally listen to 
the airlines’ plea for a bigger share of 
its l-billion ton-miles of cargo traffic. 
Last vear, commercial carriers got 70 
million ton-miles of MATS cargo 

Lower rates: There is growing pres 
sure for lower freight rates The In- 
ternational Air Transport Assn.—which 
fixes passenger and freight rates for 82 
international carriers—will consider the 
matter at its meeting in Honolulu this 
month 

Sales push: Airlines are stepping up 
advertising and promotion budgets to 
convince prospects of the economies to 
be obtained by air shipping 
¢ Prospects—In the first six months of 
this vear, cargo carriers chalked up a 
21% increase in ton-mile business over 
the vear-ago period, and July and August 
increases are expected to be even 
greater. Last vear’s record 549-million 
ton-miles of cargo will certainly be 
outdistanced this vear, but the industry 
admits that capacity will be far ahead 
of freight unless it gets a massive in- 
jection of new business 
¢ Pressure on MATS—The customer 
with the most business to give is MATS 
And many voices in Washington are 
calling for a major turnover of military 
hauling to commercial airlines (BW — 
Jun.20°59,p30). E. R. Quesada, ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, said recently that MATS 
should be limited to “military aircraft 
used in direct support of the execution 
of military emergency war plans.” He 
argues that a commercial fleet could 
be built up that would support itself 
and benefit the economy in general. 
To help this along, FAA proposes that 
the government guarantee a major por- 
tion of the loans airlines would obtain 


to purchase the cargo planes they would 
need for MATS freight. 

Support is also growing in Congress 
Sen. Mike Monroney, chairman of the 
Senate aviation subcommittee, savs that 
the greater part of MATS cargo is no 
different from that handled regularl 
by commercial airlines. 
eThree-Sided Plan—To push _ things 
along, four airlines with overseas routes 
—which would probably benefit most 
from MATS cargo—recently set forth 
a plan to encourage the Defense Dept 
to give them the military cargo. The 
lines—Pan American, Trans World 
Airlines, Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
and Northwest Airlines—propose to de 
velop a large fleet of cargo planes, estab- 
lish reduced rates for 
and take measures to insure an air trans 
port pipeline during peace and war 
Before negotiations can begin, however, 
the lines need an O.K. from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to exempt them 
from antitrust laws. 

But even without increased MATS 
traffic, the airlines hope that savings on 
direct costs through increased volume 
and more bulk shipments will enable 
them gradually to reduce airline cargo 
rates that now average 20¢ per ton 
mile on many domestic flights 
e International Note—U.S. lines op- 
erating overseas also will try to persuade 
IATA to lower rates on manv interna- 
tional routes, which are higher than 
U.S. rates. The chances are better, in 
this case, because of the growth rate of 
international trafic. For the first six 
months of this vear, cargo shipments 
outside the U.S. were 40% higher 
than during the same period in 1958 
And this fact has some foreign lines 
thinking in terms of lower rates and 
higher volume 
e Breakthrough—The big breakthrough 
in rates, however, is expected when th 
giant turboprops get into service in a 
few vears. Airline people predict that 
the fuel economy, capacity, speed, and 
easv loading of the new planes will put 
operating costs on a par with surface 
transportation—2¢ to 4¢ per ton-mile- 
in many cases (BW—Mar.14’59,p104) 

Last week, another competitor en 

tered the field when Douglas Aircraft 
Co. announced that it is planning a 
cargo version of its jet-powered DC-8 
According to Pres. Donald Douglas, 
Jr., the plane will have a swing tail for 
easv loading and will carrv freight at a 
lower cost than piston and turboprop 
planes now flying. Douglas is waiting 
for four or five firm orders before going 
into production. 
e Scramble for Business—Meanwhile, 
the airlines are scrambling for business 
to fill their new capacity. Pan American 
will double its freight agents by next 
summer, and most of the others, such 
as Flying Tiger Line, are pushing pro 
motional campaigns. END 
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DESIGNED IN CELANESE FORTIFLEX.. 


Hose armored with Fortiflex filament helps 
Eureka make tough cleaning jobs go lightly 


Because the outer braid is woven of Celanese Fortiflex filament, this hose is strong 

and abrasion-resistant. It’s easier to use—lighter, more flexible—thanks to the 

thin wall section made possible by the high strength of Fortiflex. Smooth, colorful, 

with a handsome pattern in the weave and a surface that is easily cleaned, this TYPICAL PROPERTIES OF FORTIFLEX FILAMENT 
hose typifies the advantages Fortiflex filament has to offer designers. (12-mil gauge) 


ee Be : ca a eee ee — : ? Specific Gravity 0.950 t 
Fortiflex, a linear polyethylene, has much greater stiffness, hardness, strength TelasieGeematteeien ¢3008 


and heat-resistance than the chemically-similar soft polyethylenes. For example, Tensile Strength, psi 55,00 
it can be sterilized in boiling water. Filaments drawn from this material have high Elongation, per cent 14 to 30 
“ ‘as on . ‘ : 4 Knot Strength, psi 
tensile strength, toughness and durability. The high tenacity of the filament is Loop Strength, psi 
partly due to a multiple stretching process. This orients the molecules, aligning Water Resistance 
them in the direction of stress. The high strength of the filament is accompanied ai steentecipachind 
by low elongation and excellent low-temperature resistance. Here is a design material 
which is ideal for making hoses, automotive seat covers, outdoor furniture 
webbing,” industrial filter cloths, fishing nets* and many other products. ! Celanese Corporation of America, Plastics Divisior 
Dept.128-S, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J 
Celanese supplies Fortiflex plastic for further processing into fibers. We'll be | Please () More information on Fortiflex { 
glad to put you in touch with manufacturers who produce and sell the filament, | send [) Names of manufacturers. 
and we welcome inquiries as to properties and applications of Fortiflex 


| Name 
filament. Simply clip and send us the coupon at right. Celanese® Fortifier® 
Title 


| 
Fortiflex...a @ PeYawese plastic (°'"”——_ 


| Address 


Canadian Affiliate: Canadian ChemicalCompany Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver. | 
Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16. | City 
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In Marketing 


Japanese Camera Goes to U.S. Markets 


Via Minneapolis-Honeywell Division 


\linneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., major indus- 
trial instrument maker, last week began marketing a 
f!apanese-made 35-mm. camera, the Heiland Pentax. The 
camera, retailing for $179.50, is the first of a series M-H 
vill distribute exclusively 
under an arrangement 
with Asahi Optical Co., 
big Japanese producer. 
Previously, Asahi had 
marketed its cameras un- 
ler the Pentax label and, 
in a less expensive model, 
under the brand name 
lower through Sears, 
pear & Co. Minne- — 
apolis-Honeywell’s Heiland Div. says it has been loihies 
since 1957 for a camera to market along with its elec- 
tronic photographic flash equipment. M-H_ bought 
Heiland Research Corp., Denver, in 1954. In its 1958 
innual report, M-H reported big sales gains in the photo 
flash line, now plans “the largest advertising and sales 
promotion campaign in the history of the quality camera 


field.” 





NBC Tests New Process to Add 
Color to Black-and-White Shows 


NBC is testing out a new process in the Philadelphia 
irea that could enable it to fill out its color programing 
schedule at fractionally increased costs.. NBC's process, 

led “Electronic Color Fffects,” can tinge any pro- 
gram, live or filmed, with “color shadings.” The effect 
is transmitted by the same equipment used for regular 
colorcasts. It can tinge anv filmed action segment with 
one hue at a time and can project drawings in two colors. 

NBC picked Philadelphia because of the heavy con- 
centration of color sets in the area. It will circularize 
everv color set owner there with a questionnaire seeking 
viewer response to the ECE process. If it gets a favorable 
reaction, it will consider running ECE on its national 
hookup, to offer color set owners a full schedule of chro- 
matic programs. 


Sunbeam Graduates From Small Appliances, 


Introduces a New Line of Vacuum Cleaners 


Sunbeam Corp. this week moved out of its customary 
product niche—small appliances—and took a crack at the 


big-ticket appliance market with the introduction of a 
vacuum Cleaner line. 
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Sunbeam’s cleaners will be fairly high-priced. For 
instance, one unit will list for $89.95 with an additional 
$26.95 worth of accessories available. Customary in- 
dustry practice is to sell high-priced cleaners door-to-door, 
but Sunbeam instead will sell through retail outlets. 


TV Industry Launches Counterattack 
Against Critics of Program Quality 


For years the television industry, though surging ahead 
in profits, has rankled under a steady born ige of criticism 
that it is bludgeoning the public into idiocy. In the 
next few weeks the industry will launch a big campaign 
to correct this impression. 

As a study in influencing public opinion, it will be 
worth watching. It is easy enough to see how the “cor- 
porate image” of a little known product or industry can 
be molded to some degree by an effective public rela- 
tions campaign. But how do you set about changing 
a man’s opinion of something he sees for himself every 
day in his own living room? 

The newly formed Television Information Committee 

['1C) itself isn’t quite sure. But with a kitty expected 
to total $750,000 a vear from stations and networks, it 
will establish a steady flow of information designed to 
reach opinion leaders and, through them, the public. 

Research will make up an important part of the pro- 
gram—to turn up facts, for instance, about how much 
children learn from TV. Extensive lists of schoo] teachers, 
political officials, and civic association presidents will 
receive regular mailings calling attention to the “positive 
story” of television. Local broadcasters will be supplied 
with speeches for Rotary Clubs and ideas for local pro 
motion campaigns. Some money may go for straight 
institutional advertising. 

TIC will make no attempt to start a cultural binge on 
television. It starts with the idea that ‘TV is a mass me 
dium designed primarily to entertain, although it also 
should inform and educate. The committee is now look- 
ing for the right man to get TIC ticking. 


Fall Debut for Smith-Corona Portable 


Breaks a Typewriter Industry Pattern 


Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., will break typewriter 
industry precedent this week by unveiling its new port 
able line in fall instead of spring. While the company 
feels spring introductions are still the best springboard 
for new models, portable sales prospects look so favor 
able this vear that it’s willing to violate the rule. It 
predicts the domestic portable industry will jump from 
sales of $69-million in 1958 to $84-million this year. 

Smith-Corona will triple its promotional budget to 
launch the new line. It has persuaded the Saturday 
Evening Post to accept the first cover gatefold ad the 
magazine has ever run. ‘The company w ill pay $139,000 
for the ad. On top of that, it will plunk down a sizable 
sum to ship new models by air freight to all dealers, so 
that they will be available simultaneously with the ad 
campaign. 
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= good reasons 


to choose Kodak cameras for 
your business gift list! 


ne 









Everybody likes to save their good times in pictures. And 
that goes for your customers and employees alike— 
anyone on your business gift list. 
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Everybody knows and wants Kodak cameras—product 
quality, plus hard-hitting advertising has created de- 
mand second to none for Kodak cameras. 


3 You can choose just the right gifts priced to meet your 
* needs and budget from Kodak’s full line of cameras 
and outfits—$4.25 to $850. 


Get more details on gift opportunities with Kodak cam- 
eras. Mail coupon. No obligation. 
Prices are list and subject to change without notice 


**hodak’’ and ** Brownie’? are trademarks 
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New Brownie Starmatic Outfit. Just Kodak Pony II Outfit. Low-cost minia- Kodak Signet 80 Camera. American 
aim and shoot! Built-in exposure meter sets ture for 35mm color slides, as well as snap- classic 35mm miniature. Built-in exposur 
; lens automatically. Complete outfit includ- shots. Complete outfit, including camera, meter, //2.8 lens. $129.50. Other Signet 

be ing camera, case, flasholder, bulbs, batteries flasholder, bulbs, batteries, slide viewer, and Cameras from $82.50. Automatic Kodak 
: and tilm—$45.95. Camera alone—$34.50. film—$42.95. Camera alone—$29.50. Cavalcade Projectors—$124.50 to $1 





T 

4 = ; 

y New Kodak Retina Reflex S Camera. Brownie Movie Camera, f/2.3, makes Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, Tur- 
1 Distinguished single-lens reflex that makes 8mm _ color movies—indoors and out—as ret f/1.9, automatically shows when expo 
. you master of every picture situation. Su- simple and sure as ordinary snapshots. sure is correct. 3-lens range. $99.50. Com 
I- perb Retina-Xenar //2.8 lens, built-in ex- $32.50. New Brownie 8 Movie Projector— pletely automatic Kodak Cine Showtim 
t posure meter—only $199.50. ultra-compact, brilliant, and only $44.50. Projectors, from $137.50. 

n ————— MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FULL DETALS—————-——-—----- > 


ro . EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 21-9 
0 If it’s made by Kodak, Premium Sales Office, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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KARTING enthusiasts can be equipped for about $200 for an assembled job, or the do-it-yourself crowd can pare the cost to $70. 























Ma, Pa, and the Kids Go Karting 


Latest family fad is scooting 
around in “soap-box” racers 
souped-up with power motors. 


Almost anyone over 40 can remem- 
ber when the first soap box racer became 
motorized. A cumbersome and not too 
efhcient gasoline engine, like the ones 
that powered washing machines of that 
day, was mounted on some sort of a 
cart, and a chain and sprocket arrange- 
ment turned the rear wheels. You were 
lucky if it ran at all, let alone got up 
to a brisk five or 10 miles per hour. 

Today's kids race a more sophisti 
cated vehicle, more fitting to a Detroit- 
indoctrinated generation. The wooden 
frame soap box has been replaced by a 
tubular steel welded frame, the gasoline 
motor is far more reliable, and_ the 
pneumatic wheels are mounted with 
real bearings. It’s a bigger job, too 
big enough for Mom or Pop to whiz 
around in. 

The result is that what used to be 
strictly a pastime for the kids has grown 
in only two years to a family fad called 
“karting.” 
¢ New Thrill—‘‘Karting” is whizzing 
along three inches above the ground at 
speeds from 35 mph. to as high as 60 
mph. on a device that is little more than 
a motorized sled with wheels, and which 
can cost as little as $150 assembled. 

The thrill comes from the size of 
the sled and its closeness to the ground 
in relation to its speed. A former sports 
car racer claims that karting gives you 
the same thrill as racing a Big Five cat 
in the 500-mile Indianapolis race. 









Already, there are about 60 manu- 

facturers in the business, ranging from 
companies that turn out one or two 
models a week to concerns like Go Kart 
Mfg. Co. of Azusa, Calif., which pro- 
duces 500 to 600 a month. 
e Fun for All—One of the attractions 
of karting is that the whole family can 
share the sport although some manu- 
facturers contend that the future of 
karting is as an adult sport. 

But both the advocates of karting 
1s an adult sport and believers in kart- 
ing as family fun agree that the only 
limit on the sport will be finding places 
in which to run the karts. Go Kart 
Mfg. Co. built a $20,000 race track 
next to its factorv. On the first and 
third Sundavs of the month, competi 
tive racing is limited to those 21 years 
old and over. But on alternative Sun- 
days, it’s family day. 

For fans who just want to putt 
around informally, there are areas like 
the parking lot of Pasadena’s Rose 
Bowl. Here, under police supervision, 
karts that are properly mufflered can 
run from 10 a.m. to + p.m. every dav. 
On a tvpical dav, you will find tool and 
die makers, salesmen, even a few pro- 
fessional people, and their families en- 
joving the sport. 

\ few parents pretend thev are just 
tuning up the kart for the youngsters. 
But most admit thev enjoy it as much 
as the kids. Nearly everybody brings 

long friends—who usually are back next 
week with their own kart 
¢ Simple Design—The key to karting 
is the simple design of the vehicles and 
the tremendous speed that can be had 





ON RACE TRACK, drivers whiz along at 
speeds ranging from 35 mph. to 60 mph. 
Karts are low-slung to prevent tipping. 
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POLICEMAN checks muffler before 
ing Junior loose in parking lot track. Most 
karters master the art in a couple of hours 


turn 











BROKEN wheel puts a driver out of race 
Karts are small enough to be trucked around 
by station wagon. 
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Your LTL shipments 
get pin-point control 


wherever 





Yellow Transit goes! 








From pick-up to delivery, all your 


Yellow Transit shipments — large 
and small—speed to their destina- CANADA 
tions under the watchful eye of - 










Yellow’s day-night telephone con- 
trol. This nine-state network of 
24-hour private line telephones as- 
sures you of more dependable 
service and on-time deliveries. So 5 A hn My 
ship via Yellow Transit! INSEE SHR Be) ono, 


MISSOURI 





KENTUCKY 





TENNESSEE 


Direct, daily service between 
more than 1,750 points in 





Indiana «+ Michigan 
Wlinois *« Kansas «+ Qhio 
Kentucky «+ Misscuri 
Oklahoma «+ Texas 


| LOUISIANA 


HOME OFFICE: 1626 Walnut Street 


Kansas City 8, Missouri 
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from a small engine—24 hp. or even 


smaller, up to 54 hp. Karts have been 
called bodyless quarter-midgets and sus 
pensionless cars. 

e First Model—The first kart, historians 
agree, was built in late 1956 by Art 
Ingels, an emplovee of Frank Kurtis 
Co. in Glendale, Calif.—a custom makc1 
of big racing cars for Indianapolis an, 
also of quarter-midget race cars for the 
+-to-16-vear-old crowd 

In 1956, a reliable 24-hp. two-cvcl 
engine made by West Bend Aluminum 
Co. appeared in surplus stores, selling 
for about $20. Somebody had overesti 
mated the market for the power lawn 
mowers for which the engine was de- 
signed. 

Ingels took one of the engines, 
devised a simple but rugged tubular 
chassis strong enough to withstand the 
strain of his 210 lb. He mounted a set 
of pneumatic tires and hooked one of 
the engines to a rear wheel with a bi 
evcle chain and sprocket lo his sur- 
prise, the bodvless machine scampered 
along at 30 mph. 
¢ On the Bandwagon—In no time, 
dozens of amateurs and a few manufac- 
turers were getting into the act. One 
of the first to get into production 
was Go Kart Mfg. C: Ingels’ own 
boss, Frank Kurtis, was slow to take to 
the kart, so Ingels formed Ingels-Borelli, 
and started to make the karts. Kurtis 
has since got into manufacture on a 
custom basis of about 100 a vear, and 
has designed two prototvpes for Cush 
man Motors, a division of Outboard 
Marine Corp., which still has not de 
cided whether to manufacture the 
karts. 

he Cushman prototypes, which 
aren't much different from the original 
Ingels’ model, are 59 in. long over-all, 
with a wheel base of 46 in. The karts 
are 21 in. high, with an over-all width 
of 37 in. Thev’re designed for a 54-hp. 
West Bend engine, but the Clinton 
model A-400, made by Clinton Engines 
Corp., is optional. 

The Cushman kart is designed to sell 
for $189.95 readv to run, if Cushman 
decides to build them in quantity. Kur- 
tis has a slightly more customized model 
for $195 in kit form without engine, or 
$258 ready to run. Other models range 
from $129.50 in kit form up to $400 
for a highly customized job with fancy 
upholstery, special wheels, dual engines, 
and brakes. Most of the karts, with a 
good engine, sell for about $200 ready 
to run. 

Homemade versions can be built for 
as little as $70. One job—with chro- 
mium alloy steel tubing, heliarc-welded, 
Timken bearings, and aircraft lock 
nuts—costs $150. This includes $50 for 
the engine and $12.95 each for the 
wheels. 
¢ Big Operator—Really large-scale pro- 
duction of karts is expected to get unde: 
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A BRAND-NEW PLANT FOR MAKING 


HIGH-VOLTAGE RUBBER-INSULATED CABLE... 
WHY ANACONDA BUILT IT... WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


Butyl is the most effective rubber insulation yet devel- 
oped—either natural or synthetic—for high-voltage 
cable. It has inherent resistance to aging, to moisture, 
to heat, and most important in high-voltage cable— 
to ozone. 


But—butyl handles differently from other rubbers. And 
so it demands specialized engineering knowledge, 
highly specialized equipment, techniques, and pre- 


cision control at every manufacturing step. 


That briefly is why Anaconda built this huge plant at 
Marion, Indiana—to combine under one big roof th: 
specialists and the specialized equipment needed t 
make the finest rubber-insulated cable available to you 


Turn the page to see how Anaconda Buty! (AB) Cabl: 
was developed and is manufactured. See how each ste] 
helps make a better cable for you. 
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Above you see magnified sections of ordinary cable insulation 
left) and Anaconda Butyl (AB) Cable insulation (right). 





These screens, used in the extrusion head to « ntrap possible contaminants, are 
so fine they actually hold water. 


TWO BIG REASONS WHY ANACONDA BUTYL (AB) 


1. SPECIALIZED DEVELOPMENT 


Because Anaconda was the first to develop butyl-insulated 
cable—and because butyl handles differently from other 
rubbers—many problems came up during development. 
Here are some examples—and how Anaconda engineers 
solved them 

A mixing problem: Like all raw rubbers, butyl in its raw 
state is a practically useless material. So it’s mixed with 
specially selected additives and ingredients. Because it is 
very difficult to disperse these ingredients in butyl, Ana- 
onda had to develop an entirely new mixing process and 
separate fac ilities to avoid contamination. Look at the com- 


parison photos and see how successful it is. 


A shielding problem: To eliminate laborious and time 
consuming cleaning of insulation surfaces, Anaconda de 
veloped a semiconducting tape* which firmly adheres t 
the insulation—and yet is easy to remove during splicing 
and terminating. 
Even a vulcanizing problem: Ordinary vulcanizing equip 
ment might have a tendency to deform butyl insulation. S 
Anaconda developed huge vulcanizing tanks which admit 
steam faster, vulcanize quicker and eliminate distortion. 
These few examples show you the types of problem: 
Anaconda engineers were up against. Their solutions help 
show you why you can be sure Anaconda Butyl (AB) Cabk 
is the finest cable you can buy. 


Close-up of semiconducting strand-shielding tape being applied to 500-Mcm tinned copper conductor. 
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An Anaconda development—semiconducting tape—adheres firmly to insulation, yet removes easily, facilitating splicing and terminating. 


HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE 





MEANS | RELIABLE 


2. SPECIALIZED MANUFACTURE 


Anaconda’s new Marion Mill was designed to handle only 
one product—Anaconda Butyl (AB) Cable. 

The men behind this highly specialized equipment have 
but one job . . . to study and improve the design and manu- 
facture of rubber-insulated high-voltage cable. Here are a 
few of the many places where they built precision right into 
the production line. 











Insulation purity: For extra protection against contamina- 
tion, the unvulcanized Anaconda Buty] is passed through a 


series of screens, one of which is so fine it will hold water. 


Strand-shield taping: For better equalization of internal 


Huge reel entering large vulcanizing tank which vulcanizes cable quicker 








electrical stress, Anaconda applies a special fine-mesh set 
conducting tape under the insulation of all stranded hig! 
voltage cables. 


Vulcanizing in lead: Conventional lead presses must sto] 
periodically for refilling—severely heating up and oft 
damaging the cable section in the die block, so Anacond 
extrudes lead continuously. In the next step, exceptionally 
large drums are used for vulcanizing in lead to eliminat 
distortion of jackets and insulation. 

These few examples help show you that the manufactu 
of Anaconda Butyl (AB) is highly specialized, highly pr 
cise—and why Anaconda offers you the big advantage 
consistent high quality. 


than conventional methods, eliminating distortion of insulation 
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Shown here is a section of final testing area. Voltage tests are being applied to full reel lengths of cable before shipment. 


ANOTHER BIG REASON WHY 
YOU SHOULD CONSIDER ANACONDA BUTYL (AB) CABLE— 
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SPECIALIZED QUALITY CONTROL AND INSPECTION 


From the start: Raw-material suppliers are required to sub- 
mit certified test reports. Then, too, tests and sampling at 
our plant offer extra protection even before production 
begins. 
To finish: Here’s the final inspection line where the finishing 
touches are applied and where every inch of cable is care- 
fully inspected. Perhaps you already know that Anaconda 
test procedures are much above industry standards. But do 
you know that test voltages on Anaconda Butyl (AB) Cable 
are 125% of industry standards—that minimum corona level 
is 150% of rated voltage to ground? 

Quality control at Anaconda is more than mere testing 
and inspection. It is built into every manufacturing step. 


That’s why you can be sure your Anaconda cable will be of 
high quality—why you can be sure Anaconda Butyl (AB) 
Cable is the finest rubber-insulated cable you can buy. 
Everything you need to know about Anaconda Buty! 
(AB) high-voltage cable is neatly summed up in a new 
booklet, DM-5903, “Anaconda High-Voltage Durasheath* 
Cable.” Write for your copy today. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 59256 


ASK THE MAN FROM 


ANACONDA 


ABOUT BUTYL (AB) HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE 
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way soon. Percival Co., of Boonc, lowa, 
whose main product until now has been 
commercial refrigeration, is planning 
to start producing karts within 30 
davs. 

The company, with whom Cushman 
has a “very close working agreement,” 
plans to turn out 10,000 karts in its 
first vear. The Percival kart will be 
designed and merchandised strictly as 
a “racing machine.” It is not meant 
for the 12-vear-old set, but for use in 
organized races on a track. 

Percival will call its Class A kart the 
“Hellcat” and the Class B model the 
“Wildcat.” Both are designed by Frank 
Kurtis and are being specially tested by 
Rodger Ward, this vear’s winner of the 
Indianapolis 500. 

Ward has been emploved by Percival 
as a racing consultant and will endorse 
the new karts in the company’s national 
ad campaign. 

Percival plans to manufacture 50 karts 
in the next couple of weeks, which will 
be sent to distributors and outlets as 
floor models. The company expects to 
sell principally through department and 
sporting goods stores at first. he karts 
should be available to the public within 
30 davs. 

Because the Percival karts are strictly 
racing machines, the company quite na- 
turally is interested in establishing 
tracks for them to run on. It has hired 
an architectural firm to design six basic 
tvpes of race tracks, ranging from a 
“very inexpensive” one (costing $10,- 
000) to a first-class track. Percival has 
brought out an illustrated brochure con- 
taining the track designs and construc- 
tion information, which it is offering 
free to anv one interested. The compan 
feels this will help kart drivers and 
associations to establish their own 
tracks. 
¢ “Like a Drug’—Although karting is 
only two years old, it’s already a well- 
organized sport and business. Accord- 
ing to Donald H. Boberick, president 
of the Go Kart Club of America, Inc., 
karting is like a drug. 
¢ Ancestry—The karts take their place 
in an ever-growing fleet of midget sport 
equipment powered bv small horse- 
power gasoline engines. There are now 
quarter-midget motor boats for voung- 
sters four to 12. And there are the 
midget 30-in. motorevcles that com- 
panies such as Go Kart build. 

The new engines also have given 
birth to the “track rabbit,’’ which looks 
something like the midget auto racer, 
but costs only about $285. 

But the fountainhead of all these 
noisy midgets was the quarter-midget 
‘uto racers. 

The quarter-midgets, which are quar- 
ter-scale size of the midget autos driven 
on the race tracks, have been raced for 
about 10 years by groups of children 
in the 4-to-l6-year age group. They 
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QUARTER-MIDGET racer, built for use 


by children, is forerunner of kart. 


have become a national fad, a sort of 
motorized Little League 

These midgets are about the same 
size as the karts, but they cost from 
$500 to $1,000. The midgets are 
geared down so that thev don’t go 
faster than 30 mph. to 35 ph. on the 
straightaway. Karts are geared inigher, 
and can dq 50 mph. to 60 mph. 

(he midgets have had a solid growth. 
There are: between 1,800 and 2,000 
quarter-midget tracks with about 70,- 
000 driverS in the U.S., according to 
John Sauer, publisher of Quarter Midget 
World. But this growth pales beside 
that of karts. Sauer estimates there 
are 100,000 karts either in the hands 
of racers or in stores and factories ready 
for sale. 
¢ Fans Multiply—The first adult move 
to get in un the act came a few years 
ago, when some of the manufacturers 
of quarter-midgets stretched them just 
enough so that an adult could fit in. 

Ihe next step was karts, which sell 
for considerably less and which go 
faster. Also, karts are more versatile and 
can run almost anywhere. Boberick, 
for one, believes that the karts will 
eliminate the quarter-midgets—or at 
least cut seriously into their ranks. 
Spencer Murray, author of Let’s Go 
Karting agrees. The reasons he gives 
are that karts are cheaper, and some- 
thing the entire family can enjoy. An 
adult cannot possibly cramp himself 
into the cockpit of a midget, but he 
can easily wrap himself around the open 
frame of a kart. 

Other enthusiasts point out that 
about 40 kart tracks have sprouted on 
U.S. Route 40 between Indianapolis 
and the Ohio line—a distance of 125 
miles. And St. Louis has a track that 
cost about $70,000. 

The first national meeting of kart 
fans, held July 10-12, on the Azusa 
Raceway, attracted karts and drivers 
from seven Western states. END 
































“This window envelope 
commands attention 
wherever it goes... 


n 
When the letters pour out of the mail 
bag, this envelope gets prompt attention. 
Why? Because the framed window sig 
nals important business — such as a 
check or an invoice inside. 

It’s a First Class Mail envelope in 
every respect. The window is an integral 
portion of the envelope face, rendered 
transparent. That’s why we call it the 
Mono Outlook® Window Envelope. Be- 
ing all one piece of paper — no hole o1 
patch — they’re perfect for inserting by 
hand or by machine. 

Mono Outlook Window Envelopes 
are available through your envelop: 
supplier in 12 convenient sizes. 

For further information and a copy 
of our free Envelope Selector Chart, 
please pin this ad to your letterhead and 
send it to Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Department. 


U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more 
people to use in more ways than any other 
manufacturer in the world. Also Paper Cups, 
Transparent Containers and Linweave Qual- 
ity Papers and Envelopes. N-6 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
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Springfield 2 
Massachusetts 
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e from Coast to Coast 
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the [director offers 











some dramatic answers... 


Clearly, here is the most advanced 
and flexible telephone ever offered 


to business! 


For the executive: The Call Director 
telephone with the new Bell System 
intercom provides fast, easy handling 
of outside and interoffice calls on one 
phone. No extra equipment on your 
desk. It provides up to 18 pushbut- 


tons so you can: 


BELL 


* connect with other office telephones 





* set up interoffice conference calls 





for as many as six persons at once 





¢ add another person in your office to 





an outside call. 





For secretaries or clerks who answer 
for a number of people. The Call 
Director has answering and call-hold- 
ing facilities for up to 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM (\ 









The 30-button Call Director helps secretaries 
handle more calls, streamlines office operation 


Smart design. In green, gray o1 
beige with contrasting face plates, it 


harmonizes with the décor of any office. 


Find out how this versatile new 
telephone can help speed your com- 


munications— profitably. 


Call your Bell Telephone business 
office for a representative to visit you 
at your convenience. No obligation, 


of course. 
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COMPRESSOR STATION built around aircraft jet (lower sketch) is only half the bulk of unit that uses standard industrial turbine. 


Aircraft Jet Harnessed to Pump 


Take an aircraft jet engine and use 
it to do a heavy industrial job, such as 
driving a compressor on a pipeline? 

If it can be done, this trick will up- 
set a whole school of engine design, 
break the decades-old tradition that in- 
dustrial engines must be massive and 
muscular to provide something close to 
100% reliability. © Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp. of Mount Vernon, Ohio, thinks 
it can pull off the trick. A few days ago, 
Columbia-Gulf Transmission Co. an- 
nounced plans to install a prototype 
unit at Clementsville, Ky. 

Cooper-Bessemer and Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Div. of United Aircraft 
Corp. have teamed up to produce a 
radical new stationary power plant, com- 
pact and lightweight, yet as powerful 
as conventional plants far larger (draw- 
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ings above). The unit is built around 
Pratt & W hitney’s J-57 jet aircraft en- 
gine, the most widely used jet engine 
to date in both military and commer- 
cial aircraft. 

¢ Like and Unlike—In principle, a jet 
engine and an industrial gas turbine are 
quite similar.: In either engine, a blower 
packs air into a combustion chamber; 
burning of the fuel expands the air 
so that it thrusts out of the far end. 
In either engine, a small part of the 
exhaust thrust drives a turbine wheel 
that runs the blower. 

The difference is that in the aircraft 
engine, the rest of the jet flow’s energy 
is channeled out of the tailpipe to push 
the plane; in the industrial engine, the 
same or another turbine wheel is de- 
signed to absorb the greatest possible 


energy from the jet flow, using it 
drive other machinery. 

Cooper-Bessemer’s scheme is to tak 
the aircraft engine and insert an addi 
tional turbine in the jet flow, absorbing 
its power. 

Offhand, this looks like putting 
racing-car engine in a truck. The J-57 
is loaded with costly refinements aimed 
at performance and lightness that aren't 
really needed in industrial service. How 
ever, the conversion offers two great 
advantages: 

¢ The J-57 is in mass production, 
with all the manufacturing economies 
that implies. Industrial gas turbines 
aren't. 

¢ The portability of the jet means 
it can use the factory maintenance and 
overhaul facilities that have been d« 
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SAVE UP 'TO *400 


per car per year with the new 


RENAULT FLEET PLAN. 
LOW INITIAL INVESTMENT, 


gas economy (up to 40 mpg ), easy 
maintenance and high trade-in values. 


FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 
(RENAULT HAS BEEN MAKING GREAT CARS 
since 1896) Get Comfort, 
roominess plus an easuy- 
to-park, maneuverable 


Car TOP NOTCH SERVICE 
AVATLABLE: Over 850 authorized 


Renault dealers regularly supplied with 
parts via special air delivery from France. 











R E NAU LT Dauphine 








FOR FACTS AND FIGURES ON HOW TO 
SAVE *400 PER YEAR PER CAR, WRITE: 
Renault, inc., Fleet Sales Dept., 750 3rd Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Name 








Street City State 
(Please Print) 
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veloped for servicing of aircraft engines. 
¢ At Both Ends—Industrial gas turbines 
developed parallel with the develop- 
ment of aircraft jet engines. But 
weight-saving and portability haven't 
been considerations in their design. 
They're made to run a long time with 
out overhaul, and to be repaired wher- 
ever thev stand 

Some of these turbines are giants. 
The ones used to drive gas pipeline 
compressors reach as high as 13,400 hp.; 
for other purposes, they mav run more 
than twice this horsepower. Major 
builders include General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
Clark Bros. Co., an affiliate of Dresser 
Industries, Inc 

At the other end of the scale, makers 
of small aircraft gas turbines, in the 
500 to 2,000 hp. bracket, are beginning 
to look for industrial uses. GE’s small 
gas turbine department, Boeing Air 
plane Co., Solar Aircraft Co., and 
Avco Corp.’s Lycoming Div. would like 
to pull off for the small engines the 
same kind of coup that Cooper-Besse- 
mer and Pratt & Whitnev are trving in 
the big engine field. 
¢ Pipeline Business—So far, the great- 
est demand for big gas turbines has 
been from the pipeline operators, to 
drive the compressors that keep the 
natural gas moving. This is a business 
previoush held by the diesel and the 
gas engine (not a gasoline engine but 
a species of diesel “that runs on gase- 
ous fuel). 

Cooper-Bessemer has long been a 
major supplier of these engines to the 
pipeline industry, as well as to the 
related oil and petrochemical indus- 
tries. But the pipeline operators have 
been increasingly asking for more 
power. The diesels and the gas engines 
have been limited to around 5 000° hp., 
so a call for, sav, 10,000 hp. generally 
means a gas turbine. 

The trend toward big gas turbines is 
clear, too, in overseas oil operation, 
where they're used for many pumping 
and generating jobs. Thev drive gen- 
erators also for public utilities, as a 
source of peak power; Westinghouse 
has developed a turbine-powered blower 
for blast furnaces, the first of which 
will be installed in U.S. Steel Corp.’s 
South Chicago Works. 
¢ On a New Tack—When Cooper- 
Bessemer decided it needed a competi- 
tive gas turbine, it characteristically 
decided not merely to follow the lead 
of other companies in building a mas- 
sive machine. The company has a 
reputation for innovation, such as its 
Turboflow gas engine a dozen years ago 
that consumed 15% less fuel than sim- 
ilar engines and its early use of nodular 
iron (gray iron needled with magnesium 
alloy) to make cheap but strong cast- 
ings. 

R. L. Boyer, Cooper-Bessemer’s engi- 
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Five large mounds of solar salt, harvested from huge ponds of salt water at a Morton plant in the West, await shipment t 


Only Morton offers salt service to industry everywhere in America 


Morton, the only nation-wide salt company, has salt sources, sales office & Salt Sources M& Warehouse 
and warehouses from coast to coast. This means Morton can offer you com- i - 
plete salt service whether you have just one plant or several 
different states. 
Morton produces, refines and delivers nearly 100 different grade 
to industry for 14,000 different uses. This means you can get expert, 
advice on which grades will do the best job for you. 
Morton has two or more sources for any grade of salt you might use. This 


means Morton is better equipped to make delivery from alternate plants, 

even under adverse conditions that might otherwise endanger the con- 

tinuous operation of your plant. t Ps 
& “ony 


Morton delivers salt by boat, barge, truck and rail. This means you can 
get fast delivery on a bag to thousands of tons, anywhere in the country 
Morton sales representatives are backed by the services of their own 
ultra-modern salt research laboratory—the most complete laboratory of its INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
kind in the world. This means you can complete technical assist 
on any problem relating to salt. This service help alone may be 
thousands of dollars to you every year. 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, T 
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Even the Bulldog works on a Mack truck! Just at it the only non-func- ources: the finest truck component € é tra nissions, brakes 

t al ¢ ent t e de f a stalwart Mack, he serves lifferentia et made anywhere: and fr Mack Bala ed Design— 
Ss a nstant r rt r and driver that the trength and the advanced engineering oncept by wv Mack and nly Mack— 
t 2s ofa M any haller But it take nore than nake all it wn major part and t rat the t work as a unit 
a bulldog to ma 3 Mack t k. Mack dependability st« from two for the greatest efficiency and longest n age fe f any truck ade. 


Let Mack /users/ tell you the advantages of 
Bulldog Dependability 
On Workaday Jobs 

















Mack users will tell you, 
truck.” 


“You can depend on a Mack 


But even if you’ve never even looked inside the cab of 


a truck—you do depend on Macks! 

Visit your local firehouse and feast your eyes on the 
big Mack pumper. Beneath that gleaming hood are years 
of unfailing protection for you and your family. 

Look down the highway. Watch those powerful Mack 
diesel tractors as they haul products and produce to your 
local stores and markets. Mack dependability is one reason 
why goods are always “‘in stock’’... why food is always fresh. 

Are new roads being built in your vicinity? Unfailing 
Mack mixers and dumpers will speed the time when you 
can travel in swift, safe comfort . . . while Mack buses 
are helping to meet the transportation challenge of our 
expanding population. 


IT’S PART OF THE LANGUAGE. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





six straight 





The rising sales curve of Mack vehicles—sp 
years of diesel truck sales leadership 


good indication that more and more truck users 


ing to the bulldog dependability of stalwart Ma 


serve you and your community better 


solid savings 


for themselves. 


nd 


Here’s what one Mack user will tell 


“Dependable truck performance is absolutely 
to our type of hauling. During the many years 


Mack trucks, they have measured 


up to oul 


ir 


standards in every way—in dependability, in freed 


shop time, and in long-term economy.”’ 


This is ¢ 


from one of the nation’s top haulers of liquid 
facts and performance figures, 


For names, 
reprint 6167. 
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BUILT LIKE A 


TRUCKS, BUSES 


AND FIRE 
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SNIOOTH SAILING... WITH CIIAMPION 


1 operation of any business, whether on land or sea, depends on clear, accurate 


ls. Many of Champion’s papers, such as bond and mimeograph grades, are 


illy to meet the exacting demands of successful businesses around the 


do his best for you, specify Champion quality papers. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. District Sales Offices in New York, 
g Pi ely Detroit. St. Louis. Cincinnati. Atlanta. Dallas. and San Francisco. Distributors 


} , J 
dled and uncoated papers for books, magazine envelopes, 


tablets. food packaging 


CHANIPION seers THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 





“... the big question: Will 
an aircraft engine stand up 
in this service? ... 


al 


(STORY on page 83) 


neering vice-president, and his staff 
came up with the idea of building a 
power package around a standard avia- 
tion jet engine, modified to burn gas 
instead of liquid fuel. 

¢ The J-57—Pratt & Whitney's J-57 of- 
fered advantages that Cooper-Bessemer 
wanted: 

e A proven design, amplv tested in 
thousands of aircraft. 

¢ A lot of power in a small, light 
engine—10,500 hp. from a 4,000-Ib. tur- 
bine. 

e A big price advantage. Some- 
thing like 17,000 J-57 engines have 
been built, and millions of dollars’ 
worth of research and development has 
long since been recovered through INWOICE 
mass-volume sales. In contrast, only ——4 se fo 
about 400 large gas turbines of the 
industrial tvpe have been built in the 
U.S. in the last 10 vears, even count- 


ing some that are used to power Union 
Pacific locomotives. 
According to Vice-Pres. Bover, the r] 
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new power package should cost sub- 
stantially less than conventional indus- 
trial combinations using gas turbines, 
and the cost of installation and housing 
for the light, compact unit should be 
only half as much. 

¢ Gain in Efficiencv—The high ther- 
mal efficiency of the J-57 accounts for 


You insure it when you own it 
part of the saving in bulk and in in- 


stallation cost. With a far higher com- P 
pression ratio, the J-57 can show this or .why not when you don t? 
efficiency without the use of the regen- 
erators that other industrial turbines re- 
quire. 

These regenerators recover heat from 
the exhaust stack and use it to preheat 
the air that’s going into the turbine. 























When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product. . 
But they and their ductwork are bulkv — a oo <a $20 crag eee A tg: ung 
? wap product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
and add both to first cost and to instal- . , ; . 

Lethon: sia by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
¢ Will It Stand Up?—The big ques- management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
tion in evervone’s mind, of course, is security and sales progress. 


this: Will an aircraft engine stand SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
up in continuous service as well as the advantages of modern credit insurance. 
conventional industrial turbines? Write AMERICAN Crepit INDEMNITY 
ger aghane hag e . og in Cadnsaw of Ci Oa Diss, 
the early testing stages. The J-57 has ate Py : 

been cabana morifed to burn nat- 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 

ural gas taken directly from the pine- 
line on which it is pumping. But the 


complete power package—the modified Protect your investment in accounts receivable 
J-57 and the Cooper-Bessemer turbine 


a 
unit that runs from its exhaust blast— with Ame Cc 
will be tried for the first time this fall. ri an 
Pipeline compressor turbines are ex- 


pected to run steadily for months at a Credit insu rance 


time, without shutdown for mainte- 
nance and without much supervision. 


In fact, some of the newest compressor ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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+++ finnesora [fining anno )ffanuracturine company... 














No waiting 
for copies 


with é 
the , 
fastest | 
copying 
machine 
that 
anyone 


Cah 
“use 


Only Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so quickly, so easily, for such low cost! 


Here’s the quickest copying method of all. The simplest, too. Because 
it’s completely electric, your ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine is ready 
whenever you need it. No chemicals to bother with. No negative to 
make before getting a completely dry copy for instant use. 

It’s so fast and easy that anyone can 
copy needed information in just 4 seconds. 
It’s so versatile that many also use it as 
a billing, accounting, addressing and 
labeling machine. To learn how it can 
speed your office systems at low cost, call 


seconds your local dealer. Or mail the coupon. 


+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. DBA-99, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Name = 7 
Company —s —— 
THE TERM THERMO Fax Address cz 
S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
sins conse en gp ele a niscantienniants SE State__ 


P) oduction 
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“  . . the J-57 can be re- 
placed the way the airlines 
ea 
(STORY on page 83) 

stations are operated by remote control. 

Aircraft engines, on the other hand, 
are completely overhauled every 1,000 
to 1;200 hours. Bover 
Cooper-Bessemer fully studied — this 
phase of the problem before adopting 
the J-57. The principal strain on air- 
craft jet engines, he says, is on take-off, 
when the engines are at maximum 
thrust. In industrial work, he explains, 
the engine will operate above 
“cruising speed” and should be able to 
run more than 
overhauls—some 1] 
running. 
e¢ Easy Maintenance—\loreover, ovcr- 
hauls of the J-57 units are nothing like 
the overhauls that the pipeline opera- 
tors dread with conventional industrial 
equipment 

The massive standard g 
compressors are installed to stay. It is 
taken for granted that repairs will be 
made on the site, and having to send 
an engine back to a repair shop or to 
the factory is considered at least a minor 
calamity, putting the engine out of ac- 
tion perhaps for weeks. The operators 
must maintain a full inventory of spare 
parts and tools, and a crew of high-paid 
mechanics 

Cooper-Bessemer and Pratt & Whit- 
nev offer a new idea in maintenance 
the svstem of easy replacement that’s 
used by the Air Force and the airlines. 
Because of its light weight, the J-57 
can be unhitched and removed the way 
the airlines replace engines on their 
new jets. While a reconditioned engine 
carries on the job, the replaced engine 
can be shipped back to Pratt & Whit- 
nev’s shops, which are geared bv high 
volume to do the inspection and repair 
work at minimum 
time. 
¢ Next Step—Makers of big gas tur- 
bines admit thev are disappointed by 
the present limited scope of their mar- 
ket. But thev dream of the day when 
thev can develop a gas turbine that will 


comments that 


neve! 


hours between 
months of 


5.000 


steady 


ras_ turbine 


cost ind minimum 


burn pulverized coal. Such a turbine 
would open a market as wide as the 
public utility industry, says a GE 
spokesman 

Feeding the gas turbine’s exhaust 
into a steam boiler, says GE, would 


offer the utilities a 5% increase in eff- 
ciencv—a gain that the already highly 
advanced utility industry probably 
couldn’t get in anv other way. And if 
such a coal-fired turbine could be de- 
veloped, the big coal-hauling railroads 
would doubtless be interested in its use 
in locomotives. END 
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IN TOWN OR IN THE COUNTRY. . . 


NEW DELCO-REMY SELF-RECTIFYING AC. GENERATOR 


MEETS ALL THE ELECTRICAL DEMANDS OF SCHOOL BUSES 
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DELCO-REMY MODEL 1117070 SELF-RECTIFYING 12-VOLT A. C. GENERATOR twat 0X6 GENERATOR RPM 
Delico-Remy’s versatile new a.c. generator gives school buses overhauls, this generator mounts interchangeably with most 
ample electrical power under all operating conditions—in thinly standard generators, eliminates commutation problems and is 
populated areas or in urban areas requiring multiple stops lifetime lubricated. Six specially developed silicon rectifiers are 
under heavy electrical loads. built in, reducing installation time and cost to a minimum. 
This new generator keeps batteries charged and eliminates Be sure to specify this new Delco-Remy self-rectifying a.c 
deep cycling, thereby prolonging battery life. generator with its companion transistor regulator (either full 
Requiring no periodic servicing or maintenance between engine or transistorized model) on your new equipment. 


GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY—STARTING WITH Delc emy ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


DELCO-REMY . DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ° ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Plywood Puts On a Pl 


mall plywood re, seeking 
pach “ in its battle against 
tl giants of the wood products indus- 


rv, has just brought out the new ply- 
vood product you see in the pictures. 
It's banking on this new _ plywood 
plastic pancling—designed for such uses 
interior wall paneling and commer 
lal COunter-front covering 
market for plywood 
Industrial 
of Jamaica, N. Y.—calls the 
Panel-Gems. It’s a melamine 
and-plywood laminated sandwich 
only 4 in. thick. Its advantages are 
twofold. On one hand, savs IPC, it 
has the heat-, water-, and wear-resisting 
properties of hard plastic and other 
laminated covering materials. At the 
time, it’s pre-bonded, easily in- 
stalled, can be sawed handilv, and 
comes at a lower price than has been 
possible up to now for melamine-sut 
face materials 
¢ Plywood’s Chance—W ithout big lab 
oratories or battalions of researchers of 
its own, IPC was able to develop its 
new product in just a year by getting 


to open up 
1 new 

The compan Plywood 
Co., Inc 


product 
plastic 


Samc 
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V-GROOVE layer of melamine plastic bonded to plywood 
is more than place for nailing; it’s key to thinness, and . . . 








its suppliers to help out on research 
and development manufacturers 
helped on bonding problems. St. Regis 
Paper Co., supplier of the plastic lami- 
nate, provided the biggest aid. St. 
Regis had already been marketing its 
own plastic surfacing under the name 
Panelvte. 

Until melamine surfaces were 
available onlv in two forms. One was 
a sheet of plastic about jj; in. thick 
that had to be cut to fit, 


Press 


now, 


then bonded 
with special cements to a_ baseboard. 
It also came pre-bonded, but on a cum- 
bersome, expensive 3-in. sheet of ply- 
wood 

Either wav it was brittle, hard to 
work with ordinary tools, and often 
required a highly skilled craftsman to 
install. Prices ranged upward from 
$2.00 a sq. ft. for the pre-bonded ma- 
terial to $4.00 a sq. ft., plus installation, 
for the custom job. 

IPC Chmn. Bernard Hewitt rea- 
soned that there was a_ tremendous 
potential for an easily installed prod- 
uct that would do the same job 
more cheaply—and a tremendous mar- 


THINNESS of new plywood-plastic panel means easy handling, 








while 


slastic outer surface gives heat and wear resistance for hard use. 
5 


astic Face 


ket for ph 
\ thin 


faced panel 
commercial 


wood as part of the product 
pre-bonded, 
should find wide use as 
wall and counter 
staurants, and institutions 
places where extensive use of material 
of the tvpe of American 


I 
Formica or Westinghouse 


melamine-sul 


coverin 
in stores, r¢ 


Cvanamid 
Electri 
Corp.’s Micarta would be desirable, but 
has been too expensive. 
e Hitch—There was one hitch: Previ 
ous attempts to make large, thin sheet 
of pre-bonded plywood and plastic lami 
nates had been plagued by temperature 
ind moisture buckling. The plastic and 
plywood expand ai different rates, and 
the result is an unsightly blister. Only 
costly 3-in. plywood backing had_ the 
dimensional stability to stop blistering 

IPC and St. Regis, working together, 
found the answer in an expansion joint 
permitting the top laver of plastic t 
expand freely. ‘This joint took the form 
of a vs-in. deep V-groove in the plastic 
IPC adapted a grooving machine it al 
ready has set up to handle prefinished 
plywood veneer panels. 

I'he grooves make the flat panels look 
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for a tough sign plastic... BUTYRATE 


Durable signs, with letter faces vacuum-formed from 
sheets of Tenite Butyrate plastic, now identify J. L 
Case Co. dealers to tractor, farm implement and in- 
dustrial equipment buyers throughout the world. 

Butyrate sheet's brilliant luster gives these letters 
an eye-catching, eye-pleasing appearance in day- 
time; and its excellent light transmission and diffu- 
sion properties provide long-distance legibility when 
backlighted at night. 

These properties, while important, were not the 
main reason for choosing Butyrate. Superior tough- 
ness was the big advantage Butyrate sheet offered 
over other plastic sign materials. Toughness was a 
“must” with Case, because the signs would have to 
endure considerable rough handling and abuse en- 
route to dealers, particularly those located in foreign 
countries. And even after reaching an overseas des- 
tination safely, there was still the possibility that 





inept handling by unskilled labor could result 
breakage during installation. By specifying Butyrate, 
Case obtained maximum protection against break- 
age and costly, time-consuming replacements. 

Another point in favor of Butyrate was its proved 
outdoor durability. Despite severe climates, hot oz 
cold, the special weather-resistant formulation of 
Tenite Butyrate plastic used in these signs will keep 
them attractively bright for years. 

Outdoor signs are a logical use for Tenite Butyrate, 
and sign men turn to this plastic when they need a 
tough, durable material. However, the applications 
for Tenite Butyrate cover a wide range of consume! 
and industrial uses. For more information on the per- 
formance advantages and easy-forming properties of 
Tenite Butyrate, write EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, 
Inc., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, KINGS 
PORT, TENNESSEE. 


TENITE 


BUTYRAT E& 





















an Eastman plastic 


J. I. Case Co. signs are manufactured by 
Everbrite Electric Signs, Inc., 1440 N. Fourth St., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisc. Letter faces are vacuum-formed 
from extruded sheet of Tenite Butyrate plastic 
Sheet is extruded by Southern Plastics Company, 
408 Pendleton St., Columbia, South Carolina. 
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Take a 
cloger 


look 
at- 


competitive 
advantages 


Before you choose a plant 
site make sure it will 
strengthen the competitive 
position of your business. 
And it’s easy for you to 
get the facts about Balti- 
more. An individual Plant 
Location Study is yours for 
the asking . . . in confidence 
and without obligation. It 
will show you clearly the 
competitive advantages 
Baltimore offers your par- 
ticular business. Fill out 
the coupon below, clip it 
to your business letterhead 
and mail it today. 


BALTIMORE oaek one 


of America’s 


GAS and ELECTRIC «rec 


industrial 


C 0 M PA N y centers 


Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 
Industrial Development Service 
1103 Lexington Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
I would like to have you make a special 


Piant Location Study for us. Please 
have your representative contact me. 


Name 


Title 


Firm 
Address 


City 
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~ 
like individually fitted tongue-and- 
groove boards. Though the grooves 
appear to be spaced at random board- 
width intervals, they are actually on 
16-in. centers. Since that’s the standard 
distance between vertical wall studding, 
the paneler needs only locate one 
stud for nailing, and the other nailing 
points are easily found. 

Ihe grooves also provide a place to 
hide the heads of the special, conically 
pointed nails, pre-painted to match the 
panel. 

e Product Line—A + ft. bv § ft. sheet 
of Panel-Gems will cost about $1.00 a 
sq. ft. for the oak finish shown in the 
pictures. Six other wood grains will be 
available when the material reaches 
lumber vards next month; other fin 
ishes, including marbled patterns, will 
come later. Installation costs should 
be no more than for ordinary plywood. 
Home craftsmen can cut, drill, plane, 
and sand the panels with regular shop 
tools; professionals on commercial jobs 
will probably use tougher, carbide tools. 

IPC, which started out in 1943 as a 
plywood distributor, offered its own 
first product last vear, in the form of 
Ply-Gems, a prefinished plywood panel 
turned out on a highly automated pro- 
duction line in a converted Brooklyn 
garage. 

On this, too, IPC got help from a 
paint manufacturer on finishing prob- 
lems, and from makers of sanders, paint 
rollers, drving ovens, and special ma- 
chinery on setting up its production 
line. The setup was so successful that 
10 men can turn out 2,000 panels a 
day. 


Separate Drives Give 
Crane Fine Accuracy 


A new pedestal crane made by R. G. 
Le ‘Tourneau, Inc., Longview, Texas, 
can handle 6-ton loads with pinpoint 
accuracy thanks to separate gearmotor 
drives for lifting, turning, or boom 
movements. This eliminates gear-train 
changes in going from one movement to 
nother. Electromagnetically controlled, 
spring loaded disk brakes on cach gear- 
motor apply automatically whenever 
power to the motors is cut off. The sys- 
tem gives the operator fine control over 
movements of the 25-ft. boom, provides 
powered down-travel of the load and 
safely stops motion in case of power 
failure. 

I'he crane’s pedestal bases occupies 
only 5 sq. ft., making it suitable for 
crowded areas of plants, docks, and 
barges where space is at a premium. 
Le Tourneau built a prototype a couple 
of years ago for close quarters aboard an 
off-shore oil rig. It worked so well that 
land-based customers began to ask for it. 
Now the crane is a regular part of the 








WANT TO INCREASE 
YOUR SALES 
WITH DIRECT MAIL? 


Try DMCP* It can help you step up 
sales at pennies per “‘call.’ 
national in scope and local in operation, 
is a new successful approach to direct 
mail selling. 

DMCP* is used with success in all fields. 
It sells industrial equipment and seeds . . 
food and flowers... 
milk and insurance. 
The list is endless. 

DMCP offices are 
located in nearly 
30 major cities 
There’s one near 
you. 

You'll find the 
full story of DMCP* 
and how it can 
help you in our book, “Modern Direct 
Mail.’ It tells you how you can sell more 
with direct mail and provides you with 
cost data, case histories and information 
on how YOU can get started in a direct 
mail sales program. The book is yours if 
you request a copy on your letterhead. 

*DMCP means Direct Mail, Creation, 
Production. And to you, that means SALES. 


DMCP ASSOCIATES 


1814-16 Jefferson Ave. 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
CH. 4-8316 


[?]w[x] v0 ava u 


This service, 


















Pris OnS 


KING COTTON 

CORRESPONDENCE 
AND RECORD PAPERS 
ARE... 








WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD FOR THIS 
PORTFOLIO OF LETTER- 
HEAD DESIGNS. NO. A-! 
PARSONS PAPER ODIV.. 
HOLYOKE, MASS 
PPD 1959 
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HAROLD E. CHURCHILL, President, Studebaker-Packard Corp., says: 


“You can tell fine craftsmanship at a glance”’ 


“In the making of paper, as in the building of an automobile, 
there is no substitute for the skills and techniques that come 
from years of experience. Because cotton fiber papers have a 
distinctiveness of quality that immediately sets them apart, 
you know at once that this could come only from the use of top 
grade materials, by men who are experts at their craft.” 

Yes, you can buy with complete confidence when you specify 
cotton fiber papers. Confidence in their prestige-building beauty, 
exceptional durability, excellent all-around performance. These 
qualities, as they have been for generations, are a direct result 
of the premium fibers and the specialized skills and processing 


BETTER PAPERS ARE 
MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


LOOK FOR “COTTON” OR “RAG” IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 


methods used in making cotton fiber papers. 


Choose papers made of cotton fiber (25% minimum t 


in the best grades) for business and social stationery, o 


skin, index, ledger, drawing, tracing and blue-print papers. 


tion Fiber Paper Manufacturers 


ee, 
a ae 


Write today for free booklet! 


Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
Please send free booklet 
“What Every Businessman 
Should Know About Paper—Today!” 
NAME___ 

COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


cIiTy— 
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on export profits for industries 


| LOCATED IN IRELAND 





- |i Ireland today, moving forward with great indus- 
trial strides, offers incentives especially ideal for 
industries wishing to locate close to prime 
European markets. Substantial free grants are 
given for factories, machinery, and training of 
labor of which there is a plentiful supply; full 
transfer in dollars of profits and capital is 
guaranteed; transport and power facilities are 
excellent. 


During the past two years, more than 60 indus- 
tries from overseas have located in Ireland... 
and for sound business reasons! Ireland. has an 
economy based on private enterprise. Irish 
products enjoy preferential treatment in most 
Sterling area countries. And export profits are 
100% exempt from taxes for 10 years (increased 
to 25 years for manufacturing located at, 
Shannon Airport). 


Comprehensive brochure on request. Write or call: 
Cyril Count McCormack, U. S. Director 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. © Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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Le Tourneau line of heavy material han- 
dling equipment. 

Besides the 6-ton model, there is a 
10-ton design now in use, and a 25- 
tonner had been ordered. The smallest 
size costs $11,275 and up, depending 
on optional equipment. 





Utility Vehicle Leads 
1960 Small Car Parade 


The Bug, above, a product of San 
Diego, steals the honors from Detroit 
by being the first 1960 small car on the 
road. The car, intended strictly as a 
functional or utility vehicle, is manu 
factured by Crofton Marine Engine Co. 

Crofton figures first-vear sales of the 
Bug will run about 500. The company 
expects to sell the utilitv car to stores 
for light delivery service, industrial 
plants for material handling and emer- 
gency trucking, and also thinks it will 
be used by dude ranches, airports, golf 
courses, parks, and beaches. Individuals 
might find the Bug suited for camping 
trips, errands, or even might carry it 
aboard their power boats for use on 
shore trips. 

The new car has a 63-in. wheelbase, 
is 1] ]-in. long and seats two in the front 
seat. It has a heavy-duty rear axle with 
double tires and can carry 4,000 Ib. in 
the rear cargo space, though it only 
weighs 1,100 Ib. itself. 
¢ Crosley Engine—The Bug has a four- 
cylinder, overhead camshaft engine that 
delivers 35 hp. from only 44 cu in. 
displacement. The engine originall\ 
was designed by Powell Crosley for his 
small car, the Crosley. Production on 
this car stopped in 1952, but the White 
Motor Co. bought the rights and tool- 
ing for the engine. These, in turn, were 
bought by Crofton. 

The Bug has a three-speed transmis- 
sion, leaf springs, hydraulic brakes and 
uses 4:50 x 12 tires. The car is priced 
at $1,350 at the factory. END 
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Bush bites bug when the bush is treated with 
a new systemic insecticide in which the key ingredient 

is Ethylmerecaptan. This organic sulfur intermediate is 
one of hundreds of chemicals researched and produced by 
Pennsalt. To pack extra punch into insecticides, or to 
improve a product you make, Pennsalt puts a century of 
chemical experience to work. And the results have 
brightened many a profit picture. May we serve you ? 


Write to Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 
623 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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for a star performance 
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Invincible’s complete line also includes 


variety f furniture to raise general of fic 
morale and productivity .Your Invincible 
dealer can help you ‘‘custom plan,’ without | 
custom costs, from his standard inventory 

Call him today—the Invincible Man with the 
office plan. There is never an obligation. 
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Individual or team productivity on its highest level is prae- 
tically assured by an attractive, well-planned Invincible 
office. This particular arrangement for executive and see- 
retary is an cfhiciency center of Modernaire desks, modular 
Modernettes and Modernease chairs. 

Compact, of course. But note the generous facilities 
for work and storage, plus an attached typewriter table 


Business-engineered for better business living 


INVINCIBLE 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
IN CANADA: 1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10 


<~\ 


correctly designed at typing height. All this convemenc« 
is achieved with a smartness of style and finish typically 
Inviticible. ‘Typical, too, is the enduring beauty built in 
with the finest of quality stecl construction. 

For our office planning kit, and a free copy of a 
brochure dramatizing several Invincible suites in full 
color, simply mail the coupon below. 


CORRE HSE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EEE 


INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company, Dept. A-9, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Without cost or obligation please send my big full-color 
Invincible brochure. 


Name 





Firm 


Address— 








__——— $00 O ee 
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Pittsburgh Coke 
Serves 
America’s Basic 
Industries 














Plastic boats mean more time for fun! 


| gAcwns was your year to buy a boat, we hope you selected one of the 
handsome new models made from fiberglass and polyester plastics. 
They’re not only lighter and more durable than conventional boats, but 
they require far less upkeep and no painting. You’ll have more time 

for ‘‘sea duty”’ with a plastic boat! 

These same reinforced polyester plastics are found in outboard motor 
housings, fishing rods, molded chairs, building panels . . . wherever 
high strength and light weight are needed in combination. 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company is a basic supplier of three key 
coal chemicals used in the constantly growing production of polyester 
resins . . . phthalic anhydride, maleic anhydride and fumaric acid. To 
resin makers, Pittsburgh Coke stands for high purity materials, a 
reliable continuity of supply and experienced technical assistance. 

If your company manufactures plastics, paints, pharmaceuticals or any 
other products requiring quality-controlled chemicals from coal, let us 
further acquaint you with the advantages of buying from Pittsburgh Coke 

. a basic and integrated producer. 








COAL CHEMICALS © PLASTICIZERS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS © ACTIVATED CARBON + COKE @ PIG IRON @ FERROMANGANESE @ CEMENT 
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In Research 


Biologists Find New Clues 
To Cell Growth, Heart Disease 


Several important advances in basic biological research 
were announced at last week’s meeting of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences held at Penn State Uni- 
versity. Among them were the announcement of a dis- 
covery that should lead to a greater understanding of 
the workings of the human cell and the linking of an- 
other fatty substance in the bloodstream with heart 
disease. 

From Drs. Lester Goldstein and Julie Micou of the 
San Francisco Medical Center came new information 
ibout the cell’s production of proteins. ‘The human 
body's health and growth depend largely on a “teadv 
production of these proteins, and resea hh. n 
trying to find out more about RNA, the comp! é 
cal substance believed to control the manufacture 
the cell’s protein supply. 

By feeding individual cells radioactive chemicals out 
of which RNA is made, Drs. Goldstein and Micou have 
been able to locate an unusual concentration of radiation 
in and around the cell’s nucleus. This, they conclude, 
hows that RNA production is a function of the 
ictivity of the chromosomes in the body. The RNA then 
vasses Out of the nucleus and into the cell proper to go 
ibout. manufacturing of body protein. 

Chromosomes are known to be the inherited rods of 
natter that are responsible for a cell’s make-up. If they 
ilso produce RNA, this tends to confirm the belief that 
heredity is a factor in diseases involving the multiplication 
ind destruction of cells. 

Research recently conducted at New York University’s 
\ledical School throws new light on the cause of coronary 
irtery disease. Dr. Kurt Hirschhorn reports that there is 
now little cause to doubt that triglycerides in the blood 
as well as chlosterol can clog the arteries with fat. His 
work, confirming a long-held suspicion, seems to explain 
why some people, with a low chlosterol count in their 
bloodstreams, suffer coronary heart attacks. These people 
cannot clear the triglycerides out of their blood fast 
enough after a heavy meal. This builds up fat in the 
arteries and causes heart attacks in the same way as an 
over-abundance of cholesterol does. 

e ee e 


Government Paid Half the $7.2-Billion 
That Industry Spent on R&D in 1957 


Private industry spent $7.2-billion for research and 
development in 1957, according to the National Science 
Foundation. Of this, the federal government picked up 
the check for $3.7-billion. 

Two industries—aircraft and electrical equipment—got 
four-fifths of the government contribution and spent over 
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half the total amount. Of the other industries reporting, 
only machinery (7%) and _ transportation (6%) ac 
counted for more than 3% of government contribution. 

Heavy spending by the government for R&D in the 
aircraft and electrical equipment industries will continue, 
the Foundation predicts, since both are closely associated 
with missile research and space exploration. 

But the gap between support for aircraft and electrical 
equipment and other industries was apparent before the 
first Sputnik was fired. In 1957, eight other industries 
paper and allied products, drugs and medicines, industrial 
and specialty chemicals, stone, glass and clay products, 
petroleum, food, and primary metals—dipped into 
their own tills for more than 90% of their research 
spending. 

The breakdown of spending for fundamental research 
is also revealing. In 1957, private companies spent a total 
of $24]-million, the Foundation estimates. But two in 
dustries—petroleum refining and drugs—each spent more 
than 10° of their total R&D funds for basic research. 
Other groups that spent 3% were chemicals, metals 
foods, and the optical industry. Scoring lowest in per 
centages in spending for basic research were paper and 
allied products and the automotive industry. 


In a separate survey of R&D budgets for 1959, the 
American Management Assn. figures that expenditures 
are up 12% over 1958. A year-ago count showed spend- 
ing up only 4% over 1957. 

The AMA sampling shows that some traditionally low 
spenders may be raising their sights. Among the 23 indus 
tries covered, the automotive group is up the most—32% 
The three other groups with budget hikes of more than 
20% are electrical machinery (23.8%), instruments 
(29.7%), and metalworking machinery (21.7%). 


& e es 
Research Briefs 


The largest balloon ever launched soared up to a record 
height of 150,000 ft. above South Dakota last week. 
Carrying instruments to study cosmic radiation and 
anti-matter on the outer rim of the earth’s atmosphere, 
the balloon was the latest in a series of experiments 
known as Operation Skyhook. Heading the scientific 
team responsible for the launching was Prof. Marcel 
Schein of the University of Chicago (page 113). 


A new super-cooled refrigerator the size of a flashlight 
battery promises significant improvement in the range 
at which present infrared airborne detector equipment 
can spot oncoming missiles and aircraft. Cooling the 
infrared equipment, according to scientists from A. D. 
Little, vastly increases its sensitivity, hence its range. 
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Nonprofit Labs Carve Big Niche 


OLD RANCH 
Southwest Research Institute. 


HOUSE is the hub of 
Many of its 
staff come to Southwest from abroad. 


Independent institutes, by 


switching to more basic re- 


search, are getting more gov- 


ernment and industry contracts. 


In many ways, Southwest Research 
Institute (pictures) is not typical of 
other nonprofit research organizations 
in the US. It’s built on the stvle of 
an old Spanish hacienda; and it sprawls 
in lordly splendor on the edge of the 
cattle-grazing country 

In other, less obvious wavs, however, 
Southwest Research exemplifies the 
large independent research institute as 
it has come to exist in the United 
States todav. 

Like most of its predecessors (Mel- 
lon Institute in Pittsburgh, Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus, Mid- 
west Research Institute in Kansas City, 
Southern Research Institute in Birming- 
ham, .and Stanford Research Institute 
in Menlo Park, Calif.), Southwest Re- 
search obtained its initial financing 
through the gift of an individual. Onh 
Armour Research Foundation in Chi 
cago, among the major institutes, 
founded without benefit of a 
endowment. 

From modest beginnings, Southwest 
has grown into an organization of major 


was 
large 


HIGH PRESSURE effects on matter are checked by scientist who 


crawls into pressure vessel (above) . 


. to set up experiment. Institute is doing more basic work today. 
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size and scientific importance. It op- 
erates on a balanced budget with rev- 
enues largely derived from payments 
for research performed for individuals, 
private companies, and the government. 
It receives no subsidy support from 
either the federal government or the 
state. A board of governors controls 
its over-all direction; a president han- 
dles the day-to-day operation. 


|. War Babies 
large nonprofit research 


Several of the g 
institutes were sired by wealthy philan- 
thropists during World War II. Most 
of them grew up in heavily indus 
trialized areas. But their big stimulus 
after the war, when an army of 
scientific talent was released for civilian 
jobs. 

At first, the prime function of th« 
institutes was somewhat that of glorified 
testing laboratories Thev took on a 
few special jobs for individual compa 
nies. Only gradually did they begin 
to change their function and emphasis 

In the early days, the institutes had 
close tie-ins with the universities, and 
when the borrowed from 
university staffs. But as jobs began to 
pay off, they were able to plow back 
profits into moye facilities for basic re 
search and hire their own experts. As 


came 


need arose, 








RADIATION research covers every phase of the atom. Heavy 
chains indicate that this lab is off limits. 





TEMPERATURES up to 10,000F are achieved on this ther 
flux carbon arc unit in a fraction of a second. 


CAPSULES are studied as possible contain 
ers for everything from rocket fuel oxidizers 


to medicines and food. 
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Control your 
distribution 


WAREHOUSING 


@ equa/ize seasonal production 

© egqua/ize seasonal sales 

® eliminate capital investment 

® eliminate inflexible commitments 
® contro/ per unit distribution cost 


PuBLIC WAREHOUSING levels the “peaks 
and valleys” of seasonal production 
and consumption by pooling the stor- 
age needs of many manufacturers. In 
this way each company’s varied require- 
ments are smoothly and efficiently com- 
bined —eliminating both unused facili- 
ties in periods of low volume and in- 
adequacy in periods of maximum usage. 


PER UNIT COST 


Fixed and inflexible costs such as main- 
tenance, heat, light, taxes, labor, etc., 
that apply to your own company-owned 
facilities—regardless of the degree of 
use—are of no concern to the user of 
Public Warehouses. Rates are assessed 
on a scientific per unit basis with your 
costs related directly to your volume. 
You pay only for space used and serv- 
ices required each month. This enables 
you to predict and budget distribution 
costs accurately for each unit of mer- 


chandise. 
Keysfone of ; 
modern * MARS raeey 
distribution Lever Bros. Fealgers 


Marlboro 


For the story of modern 
methods of distribution 
. or for an analysis of 
how Public Warehousing 
can help you... write 


Pa: me 3 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN'’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Merchandise Division 
222 West Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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a result, the institutes began to attract 
more contracts for specific projects from 
industry. 

It is estimated that the seven major 
independent research institutes will do 
over $100-million worth of sponsored 
(or contract) research this year. Com- 
pared with the $11-billion that will be 
spent on research in the U.S. as a 
whole, this isn’t a staggering figure. 

What is significant is the extent to 
which the functions and scope of these 
foundations are changing. They're grow- 
ing in  size—almost phenomenally. 
They're reaching for more government 
contract research work. And, most im- 
portant from industry's viewpoint, 
thev’re switching emphasis from devel- 
opment or testing work to more pure 
or fundamental research. 
¢ Over-All Change—The changing form 
of the independents and the new role 
they're playing in industry are, of course, 
partially symptomatic of what is hap- 
pening to research all over the U.S. In- 
dustry now accepts research and_ its 
fruits as an important part of competi- 
tive business. But few companies can 
handle all the necessary work in their 
own labs. This has created a demand for 
research done outside, and the big in- 
dependent laboratories have stepped in. 

Washington’s reaction to the Russian 
Sputniks also spurred the growth of the 
independents. And, in a curious reverse 
manner, even the last recession was a 
contributing factor to their growth 
spurt. Instead of investing in costly 
research facilities of their own, many 
companies retrenched by farming out 
more research contracts. 
¢ Mushrooming—Stanford Research In- 
stitute in Palo Alto is a typical example 
of how the large independent labora- 
tories have mushroomed recently. Last 
vear, total research volume at Stanford 
exceeded $18-million—a 20% increase 
over 1957. About two-thirds of Stan- 
ford’s work in 1957 was government- 
sponsored, the remainder was chiefly for 
business and industry. 

Stanford plans to invest $10-million 
to $12-million in new buildings alone 
during the next decade. The program 
will be financed partly out of surplus 
earnings and the rest through mort- 
gages. Also high on its agenda is the 
more effective integration of research 
effort among the scientific disciplines. 

This is a service that the independ- 
ents can offer to companies whose in- 
terests run on a relatively narrow track. 
Since the independent laboratories 
maintain experts in nearly every major 
field, they can often take a much 
broader approach to the problem. 


ll. Variations in Pattern 


Of course, not all the big independ- 
ents follow the same pattern of cnange. 
¢ Armours Approach—Take Armour 


Research Foundation in Chicago, for 
example.. Armour’s change of tack has 
been taking place gradually, but has 
been particularly marked since the end 
of the Korean War. At that point, the 
need for basic research became painfully 
obvious, according to ARF director 
A. H. Leedy. 

When Armour was organized in 1936, 
there were only two other major research 
institutes in the U.S.—Mellon, in Pitts- 
burgh, and Battelle, in Columbus. In- 
itially, Armour emphasized testing pro- 
grams, but today testing accounts for 
less than 1% of its total activities. 
Armour recently turned down a $1-mil- 
lion program for the Armed Services 


because it was chiefly of a testing 
nature. 
ARF’s swing toward fundamental 


work has been slower than some of the 
other institutes’. But much of this can 
be explained by factors in its back- 
ground. ARF is the only big research 
organization to be established without 
endowment or industrial backing. As a 
non-profit concern, its revenue has al- 
ways come strictly from sponsored 
projects. 

The fact that ARF is in industrially 
diversified Chicago, however, has led to 
the creation of teams to work together 
on various aspects of a program. Leedy 
estimates that, unlike the other big 
institutes, more than half of ARF’s 
projects are sponsored by companies 
within a 100-mile radius of Chicago. 
Most of its “outside” problems are in 
the field of applied research. But even 
here, the trend recently has been toward 
“more sophisticated applied research.” 
¢ Stanford Faces Reality—The situa- 
tion is similar at Stanford Research In- 
stitute in Palo Alto, Calif. Although 
Stanford’s charter from the state of Cali- 
fornia specifies that its work be in both 
pure and applied research, the cold 
reality of having to meet payrolls and 
pay other bills heavily influenced the 
institute’s course at the start. With 
only a modest endowment, Stanford 
had to earn its keep, and did this by 
accepting problem-solving assignments— 
of an applied research nature. 

At it has grown, and its revenues 
have improved, Stanford has been able 
to divert more and more money into 
fundamental work. And executives and 
scientists alike are determined to keep 
this movement rolling. 

To Stanford, this doesn’t imply an 
Olympian contempt for the commercial- 
ism of applied research. Such work is 
recognized as the bread and butter of 
any big research institute that is not 
blessed by great endowments. At the 
moment, Stanford has honed down the 
split to about 70% for applied, 30% 
for basic research. 
¢ Byproducts—Projects at Stanford ean 
originate in several ways. Often a team 
working on a long-range study sees a 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a crane...speed in a dental drill... precision in a mechanical heart. Whatever you need in your product, 


Fafnir has the diversity (over 10,000 types and sizes) and the capacity (six plants, over 1,200,000 sq. ft. of production space) 


to supply the ball bearings you want when you want them. For diversity...for capacity... aS FA F Fe | he 


for the utmost in precision, turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. BALL BEARINGS 
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NICKEL PLATE s 


| plant sites with 
PORT FACILITIES? 


Huron, Ohio, 58 miles west of Cleveland, 54 miles east of Toledo, 
i offers a combination of fine port and rail facilities adjacent to 
hundreds of acres of land ideally suited to industrial development. 


Its fine harbor includes coal and ore handling facilities and dock- 
age for bulk handling of materials by self-unloaders. Both Lake 
Erie and the Huron River can be used for industrial water supply. 











Modern utilities, adequate city water, good residential areas 
and excellent schools are here . . . as are all the other things that 
make for comfortable living and a natural industrial site. 


Additional detailed information will be furnished by the Indus- 


trial Development Department, Nickel Plate Road, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 



























Speed your freight 
Ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 
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promising bypath—something that could 
lead to cash advantages for a company 
or an industry. A member of the team 
may approach a company to see whether 
it would like to sponsor the project, or, 
if the bypath is a potential break- 
through in a murky area of knowledge, 
the institute itself may sponsor it. 
The key requisite—unlike that in most 
company labs—is that someone wants to 
do the work. If nobody wants it, chances 


are that the institute will turn it down.! 


At least it won’t force it on its labora- 
tory people. If the institute believes the 
project should be taken on, it will try 
to hire people who are interested in 
the subject 

If a staff member does want the 
project, he outlines his plan, estimates 
how much time he might need, and 
how much it would cost. Usually, the 
company and the institute get together 
on a contract covering the exploratory 
phase of the project. Later, they decide 
whether to proceed with the full-scale 
job. 
¢ Industrial Support—A little more 
than three-fourths of Stanford’s com- 
mercial volume originates with com- 
panies that support the institute by be- 
coming “‘associates.”” This is achieved 
by the company contributing $15,000. 
So far, this device has brought pledges 
of $2.7-million, of which $2.4-million 
has been paid. The meney is disbursed 
by the board of directors for special 
equipment or to sponsor specific re- 
search projects. 

Government contracts result from 
formal invitations to bid competitively 
on specific projects. Again, if the insti- 
tute has nobody who wants to do the 
research, it doesn’t bid—unless it wants 
to hire new people. 

One thing that sets Stanford apart 
from others in the field is the extent of 
its economic research, which from the 
start has accounted for 30% of the in- 
stitute’s volume. The economic division 
has undertaken such broad-scale studies 
as the California water problem, the 
economy of the state, and sources of fu- 
ture capital. Late last spring, the 
Pentagon lifted the curtain on a hush- 
hush project to award a certificate of ap- 
preciation to a Stanford scientist for 
“significant results” from his team’s 
studies of “U.S. air defense, strategic 
deterrence, and national survival.” 
¢ Few “Pot Boilers’—This widening 
scale of basic research makes it possible 
for Stanford to reject many projects that 
a few years ago would have been wel- 
come “pot boilers,” but that now are 
regarded as “job shop” projects. From 
the start, the institute has been con- 
scious of the charges of some commer- 
cial testing laboratories that the so- 
called nonprofit research organizations 
—sheltered by a tax-exemption blanket 
—are stealing their business. Stanford 
feels that the necessity of keeping its 
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BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL (1 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW Yor 


Alton K. Marsters, Vice President—Sales and Advertising, Bausch & Lomb Optic: 


“Moore forms help us fill rush orders in 4 hours” 


AUTOMATION IN PAPERWORK GIVES BAUSCH & LOMB DAY-TO-DAY CONTROL OF INVENTORY 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company has set up an automated 
system for handling orders. Its speed and accuracy have 
made it easy for B & L to fill orders from a stock of over 
100,000 sizes and kinds of rough lens blanks and more than 
1,000,000 combinations of sizes and styles of eyeglass frames. 
At the same time, the company has gained machine control 
of current production schedules, inventory and sales reports. 


The system is efficiency itself. It is based on the auto- 
matic printing of information on specially designed forms. 
There are virtually no hand operations; electric accounting 
machines sort and process punched cards, digest the data 
on them, and print complete orders and invoices. The forms 
provide accurate copies for control of every operation. Copy- 
ing errors are nonexistent. Orders are filled and shipped 


Build control with 


faster, with savings in time and money. Better control of 
duction keeps inventory at a healthy level. The forms 
Moore Fanfold—the company’s control in print. 


“With the Moore man’s experience to assist us, we have 
had a successful team of forms and machines,” said M: 
Alton K. Marsters, Vice President—Sales and Advertising 
of B & L. Whatever control your company needs, the Moore 
man’s experience with ADP (Automated Data Processing 
can help you. Look him up in the Yellow Pages, or writ 
the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean 


and Central America. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 














“They won't catch me napping 
when opportunity knocks’’ 





DODGE REPORT-informed salesmen 
are on the right spot 
at the right time 


You can depend on Dodge Reports to spot your salesmen where there’s 
business — when there’s business to be done. They’ll be there in time 
to work for specifications. They’ll know when bids are wanted, when 
the contracts are let. Their timed calls will be welcome—and productive. 

Dodge Reports are mailed direct to your salesmen daily, telling them 
who’s going to build what and where. You specify the area (anywhere 
in the 37 states) and types of construction you want covered. The 
advance information in Dodge Reports leads your salesmen to live, 
profitable prospects. 

Why not give your salesmen this help? 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 








F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. BW99 


Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively” and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 

[] House Construction [] General Building 
C) Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 


Area. 





Nome 


ai Dodge Reports 





Company _ 
Address___ 
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scientists busy on problems that lie be- 
vond the capabilities of the testing lab 
makes it impossible to accept assign- 
ments that offer little scientific chal- 
lenge. 

e Southwest Research’s Pitch—Al- 
though it was born with the proverbial 
golden spoon in its mouth, the same 
broadening into more fundamental work 
is going on at Southwest Research In- 
stitute. 

Ten vears ago, Texan oilman Tom 
Slick (BW—Nov.17'51,p66) put up 
about $14-million to get SWRI going. 
Slick was impressed by the need for a 
research center where small businesses 
that couldn’t afford a big staff of experts 
could get work done. On big problems, 
says Dr. Harold Vagtborg, head of the 
institute, the chemist needs the physi- 
cist, the physicist might need a geneti- 
cist, and so on. For this reason, SWRI 
assigns teams rather than individuals to 
most of the jobs it takes on 

From its original staff of 10, SWRI 
has grown to 440, of which 285 are tech- 
nically trained. From practically no op- 
erating budget, SWRI now spends $44- 
million a vear of its clients’ monev. 
Vagtborg feels that within five vears the 
institute will be doing $6-million worth 
of research for clients, plus a sizable 
amount for free public service. 


Ill. Project Makers, Too 


The same swing toward more basic 
research is apparent at A. D. Little, Inc., 
of Cambridge, Mass.—a_ profit-making 
institute and therefore not classified 
strictly with the big independent re- 
search institutes. 

“Looking back 15 vears, it seems to 
me everything we did was engineering 
research,” savs Vice-Pres. Howard O. 
McMahon. “Today there are many 
things we do that are more in the na- 
ture of exploratory research.” 

Why is this change taking place even 
at A. D. Little? The institute has al- 
ways operated as a business. Therefore, 
it does the research its clients want. Pre- 
viously, this was more in the product 
and processes area. Now, says Pres. Ray- 
mond Stevens, “basic work is being sup- 
ported more by management as the 
need for it has become more apparent.” 

“Only very recently have companies 
come to use science to advance them- 
selves—to beat the competition,” Mc- 
Mahon adds. 

“We can no longer afford to fiddle 
around with a hit-or-miss approach to 
industrial problems,’ Ekkehard L. 
Kreidl, a top scientist at Little, con- 
cludes. ‘“We need a continued interpre- 
tation in depth of scientific processes, 
and we need more fundamental data. 
We just don’t have all the information 
in basic fields—sometimes in very simple 
things. These will have to be filled in 
before we can go on.” END 
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This is the center of 


All over the area it’s happening. As the warmth 
summer is tempered and spiced by the tang of 
1utumn, villages yawn and stretch and awaken. By car, 
by train and plane, thousands of bright young people 
swarm into these peaceful, pretty spots. 

This is a typical campus in a typical college town in 
The Center of Industrial America. Close by are thriv- 
ing industries producing such things as attrition mills, 
pulp refining equipment, farm machinery, grinders, 
cranes, fans, motors, engines and alloy castings—to 
name just a few. 

Colleges abound here: 58 colleges in Ohio and 103 more 
in Pennsylvania. Most of them are im smaller towns 
just over the horizon from a humming industrial city. 


Ohio EKton System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO, 





industrial America 


Few areas offer such a delightful mingling of sma 
town life with big-city opportunities as does The Cente 
of Industrial America—served by the Ohio Ediso: 


System. Few places match its cultural attainments 











OHIO PA. 





It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
in this region, write C. A. Thrasher, Ohio Edison Compan 
43 North Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; or Paul Dingledy, Penn 
vania Power Company, 13 East Washington St., New Castle, Pa 
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Ay erican Box Board Company, 
Ce atral Fibre Products Company and 
The Ohio Boxboard Company 


Ar 1ounce Their Merger, Forming... 


Corporation of America 


National Network of Packaging Services 


_ Users of packaging, whether their requirements are large or small, regional or 
_ national, can now benefit from the expanded services offered by 


Packaging Corporation of America. Complete integration — from vast 
timberlands, through 8 mills and 41 converting plants — assures dependable 
delivery ... consistently high product quality. 


Each of the merging companies — all approximately equal in size . . . each a major 
supplier in its own region — brings its own special productive abilities. Now, 
Packaging Corporation of America offers the coordinated facilities, the broad 
geographic coverage and the talents of over 7,000 experienced men and 

women as a complete packaging service. 

Packaging Corpore .ion of America, 

Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio. 


Egg Packaging Products - Molded Pulp Products - Paperboards 























FROM 3M RESEARCH 


RUGGED RIBBON 
SEALS OUT 
WEATHER 


Lots of people talk about the weather, but 3M Research 


something about 


example, 3M Brand Ribbon Sealer turns your 
product into a weather-tight package for years! Sealer 
EC-1202 keeps destructive water, dirt, moisture, dust 
rom penetrating seams between metal and metal or 
metal and glass surfaces. 
[t stays flexible, yet won’t 
rink or stretch. Serves 
as anti-squeak buffer, too. 
And it goes on quickly to 
speed production, cut 


3M ADHESIVE PRODUCTS extend into a variety of industrial 
ipplications. In fact, Adhesive EC-1357 actually makes 
ertain sandwich structures possible. This versatile 
adhesive bonds all kinds of non-loadbearing sandwich 
panels. It offers high bond 
strength, resists high and 
low temperatures and 
moisture, withstands the 
extremes of weather in- 
definitely. 








METAL SURFACES that wear 
a coating of EC-1034 triumph over corrosion and 
abrasion. And this sprayable 3M coating doubles in 
brass as a sound deadener and insulator. 


Add up the advantages 3M 
adhesive products offer, 
whether you work with 
automobiles, trailers or 
appliances. Whatever your 
sealing, bonding or coat- 
ing problem, look to 3M 


for the solution. 











WHITE GLOVE proves weather-tight seal of 3M Brand Ribbon 
Sealer, EC-1202, prevents blast of steam and dirt from 


penetrating metal-to-metal seam. 


SEE WHAT 3M ADHESIVES CAN DO FOR You! Call your 3M Field 
Engineer. Or, for free literature, write on your company 
letterhead to 3M, Adhesives, Coatings, and Sealers Division, 


Dept. YA-99, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 


TUinnesora Wiinine AND Aanuracrurine COMPANY 4 
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«++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS 
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Sizing Up Russia's Real Scientific Strength 


S. PHYSICISTS who attended the International 
e Conference for Cosmic Radiation in Moscow last 
month came back uniformly impressed by the tremen- 
dous amount of work the Russians are doing in this spe- 
cialized field of science. Stations studying the effects of 
cosmic rays are scattered «!! over the Soviet Union. 
Right now, at Dubna, the Russians have the world’s 
biggest atom accelerator in working operation. Using 
smaller cyclotrons in a half-dozen other locations, corps 
of Soviet physicists and skilled technicians are strug- 
gling to solve some of the big questions that puzzle 
scientists in radiation research everywhere. 
* What They See—"The scope of the Russian scientific 
effort is unbelievable,” says Dr. Marcel Schein of the 
University of Chicago. Schein is a professor in both the 
university's Dept. of Physics and its Fermi Institute for 
Nuclear Studies. 

Large institutes all over the Soviet Union are conduct- 
ing research in almost all fields of nuclear and solid- 
state physics, while scores of other big institutes are 
concentrating on research in other branches of science. 
Soviet lab equipment, Schein continues, is not top 
quality. But it’s perfectly possible to do excellent re- 
search work with the equipment that the Russians have. 
¢ Well Equipped—Much more important over the long 
run are the numbers of facilities available to tackle a 
problem, and the wealth of scientists (backed by hoards 
of trained technicians) to man them. Once gaps in their 
fundamental knowledge are filled the Russians will be 
hard to beat. 

For example, the Russians are behind Western sci- 

entists in their knowledge of cosmic radiation. Their 
work goes slowly because they don’t have the equip- 
ment U. S. scientists have. In this country, much research 
is done by using synthesized cosmic rays. The Russians 
don’t have this equipment, still use natural sources. 
* Some Shortcomings—Russia’s big Dubna cyclotron 
is without any question the world’s largest and produces 
the highest energy. But the amount of radiation it de- 
velops, the Russians themselves admit, is small compared 
with that produced by a number of U.S. accelerators. 
This means any Russian research project in the field 
takes longer to carry out. 

The same thing applies to high-altitude cosmic ray 
research work. Russia, as yet, hasn't acquired either 
the equipment or the knowhow to launch balloons as 
large as those that have played such an important part 
in this country’s radiation research since World War Il. 
So its research results are slower to come. But they are 
coming—and coming consistently. With every passing 
month, the Soviet pace moves up a notch or two. 

* Eager to Learn—There’s a significant new attitude 
on the part of Russian scientists today, too. In informal 
exchanges of criticism with Western physicists, the Rus- 
sians will srgue hotly to defend their views. But they're 
almost desperately eager to hear what Americans have 
to say. Starved for contacts outside their own restricted 
circle, they'll even admit defeat in the course of some 


of these discussions, for an open exchange of ideas. 

To those who have had exchanges with Russian sci- 
entists in the past, this is truly a remarkable change. 

At the Cosmic Radiation Conference, the Russians’ 
desire for such informal roundtable discussions was so 
great that they abandoned scheduled sessions en masse 
to gather with Westerners to talk about subjects that 
were not even on the conference agenda. 
¢ Breaking the Barriers—It was at these informal ses- 
sions, Schein says, that the Westerners were able to con- 
vince the Russians that some of their “discoveries” al- 
ready had been made by others, that some of their 
conclusions were based on inadequate measurements. 

Once this kind of rapport had been achieved, it be- 

came possible to see what progress the Russians have 
really made. 
* Real Gains—It appears that the Russians have 
made their greatest strides in areas where they have a 
reasonable body of solid fundamental research data 
to work from. They move at a deliberate pace. But 
once they line up a new relationship or a new theory, 
they research it methodically and with the greatest 
precision. 

The wealth of data the Russians have been able to 
compile, as a result of this sort of approach, is almost 
staggering. Not all of it has yet proved useful. But 
such careful documentation will certainly prove its worth 
when some gaps in Russian scientific theory are filled 
in. Such a case came up at the Radiation Conference. 
* Case in Point—A number of U.S. laboratories have 
been working hard to determine what happens to nuelei 
of atoms when they collide at extremely high energies. 
British, Japanese, and U.S. researchers all support the 
theory that new atomic particles are brought into ex- 
istence, which hints at new physical laws. Russian work 
along the same line—although extensive—fails to indi- 
cate any such thing. 

Heretofore, discussions between scientists on opposite 
sides of the lron Curtain would probably have collapsed 
at this point. 

In Moscow, last month, however, the Americans were 

able to persuade the Russians that they had not made 
the same measurements, even though they were studying 
the same area. Once this was established, excited dis- 
cussions continued. 
* Could See Results—“From the discussions that day,” 
admits one U.S. delegate, “we could clearly see why 
the intensive research in Russia is already paying off 
in certain fields, such as rocketry. Given the right han- 
dle, they have readily available all the right material 
and techniques to proceed with. 

With masses of people to apply to a single problem, 
they are able to force ahead steadily. Their basic re- 
search findings are generally not so advanced as we 
have been led to believe. But their follow-through—in 
squeezing every last drop of potential from every new 
idea—is tremendous. That’s what made the Sputniks 
possible.” 
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To Manufacture in. 


and Distribute from 





Save Money ™ Ways 


f 

1 Incoming raw materials for many 
different types of manufacturing 
arrive Memphis with important. 
savings in transportation whether 

| the carrier is rail, water, track 

or air. 


; om economy of distributing by 
any form of transportation to the 
great and growing markets of the 
South, Southeast, Southwest and 
Midwest has been factually proven 
by an amazingly diversified group 
of Memphis producers. Fabrica- 
tion-in-transit rates provide man- 
ufacturers with additional savings 
on transportation costs. 


Abode” a better place in which 


3 Sales coverage of these markets 
| to work, live and raise families. 


CITY OF MEMPHIS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
e COMMITTEE 





10th in the nation— 1st in the South . . in wholesale sales 


Memphis Industrial Development Committee 


Dept. 40 , P. 0. Box 224, Memphis 1, Tenn. 4 


Please send me the ‘‘Memphis Industrial Facts’’ 
kit. 


NAME__ ‘ 
— a 
Sl 


(C) Check here if you want kit sent in plain en- 
velope marked ‘‘Personal."’ 
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Daring Financial Paths 


Though conservatives shudder, 
.Henderson and Moore have built 
it into giant hotel chain by tak- 
ing well-calculated risks. 


At a Cambridge Boat Club dance 
one night in 1915, two unacquainted 
Harvard freshmen concluded the ladies 
present were rather a dreary lot. ‘This 
common point of view led to further 
talk, and agreement on a wider range 
of more interesting topics. Indeed, no 
matter what business the two have been 
in, Ernest Henderson and Robert Low- 
ell Moore (cover and picture) have 
agreed on almost every subject since. 

Following that chance meeting 44 
vears ago, they have worked together 
as assemblers of autos and_ radios, 
bankers, importers, dealers in foreign 
currencies, and managers of a mutual 
fund. Most important, they are presi- 
dent and board chairman, respectively, 
of the world’s second largest hotel chain 
(topped only by Hilton Hotels Corp.)— 
Sheraton Corp. of America, of Boston, 
with book assets of $245-million. 

e Daring—All during this time, thes 
have engaged in transactions so com- 
plex, so unorthodox, that sophisticated 
Boston has admitted defeat. They have 
taken risks that still give conservative 
State Street the jitters. One of their 
most daring moves has been Sheraton’s 
recently concluded sale to the public 
of 74% income  debentures—junior 
securities (backed only by the company’s 
earning power, not by a mortgage on 
any specific property) whose interest 
is paid only if it is earned. It was the 
second such junior financing Sheraton 
has undertaken in the past two years 

first came $15-million of 64% deben- 
tures last vear, then $21.3-million of 
the latest 74s. 

These steps have unnerved a good 
number of financial men, who frown 
upon the presence of high-vielding in- 
come debentures in a company’s debt 
structure. In fact, selling the deben- 
tures to the public has not been easy. 
To sell the 64s, the company had to 
set up a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Sheraton Securities Corp., and register 
some of its staff as securities salesmen. 
This vear, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and S. D. Lunt & Co., two influ- 
ential brokerage houses, sold the 74s 
on a “best efforts” basis, gave up after 
six months with $3.7-million of the 
original offering still unsold. 

¢ Long Chain—But their sale is typical 
of a long chain of shrewd investments 
and financial maneuvers by Henderson 
and Moore which has brought them 
from that Cambridge dance to head up 





Sheraton. The two have parlayed 
imagination and a stake of $10,111 into 
a system of 53 hotels, over 28,000 
rooms, maintained by a staff of 20,000 
people—and they don’t intend to sit still 
even now. 

The income debenture device is long 
and involved, but it is a key to their 
thinking. 

In the past, income bonds or deben 
tures have been issued mostly by corpo- 
rations—often railroads—upon emerging 
from reorganization; in effect, the secur 
ties were forced upon former bondhold- 
ers who could only hope that eventu 
ally earnings would provide a base for 
income. Understandably, they have not 
earned a good reputation. As one Bos 
ton banker puts it: “Blue chip corpora 
tions don’t issue income bonds. It just 
isn’t done by the best people.” 


|. Blazing a Trail 


But Henderson and Moore picture 
themselves as “blazing a trail’”’ in debt 
financing. They are convinced that in- 
come debentures, “though a bit start- 
ling,” are a logical way for real estate 
companies to raise money. ‘This is the 
way the reasoning goes 

In its bookkeeping, a real estate hold- 
ing company must list its properties at 
cost minus depreciation. This means 
that, in effect, it must carry its 
properties at unrealistic low values 
since the hotels are readily marketable, 
often at a price far in excess of book 
value. (As the two men see it, the 
properties are worth $100-million more 
than the total asset figure on Sheraton’s 
balance sheet 

But income bonds 
of the hotel’s 


sold on the basis 


future earning power, 
rather than its unrealistic low book 


value—enable Sheraton to get maximum 
borrowing power, at a relatively cheap 
cost. 

Henderson points out that invest 
ment bankers normally prefer, in a 
junior financing, to set a more conserva- 
tive rate than 74%, and then tack on a 
conversion privilege or a bonus of war- 
rants as a sweetener. But he says it’s 
cheaper to use a high-coupon debenture 
than, say, to retire warrants which, 
in a growth company, at least, would 
be rising even faster than the company’s 
stock price. Moreover, he says, interest 
on 74% debentures costs just about 
the same as would dividends—not tax 
deductible—on a preferred stock paying 
33%. 

e Leverage—At the same time, maxi- 
mum borrowing pumps the company 
with leverage, which has been instru- 
mental to its growth. Basically, leverage 
is created when the capital structure of 
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ead Sheraton to Growth 


a company has a heavy proportion of 
debt to its equitv. When earnings rise, 
the interest on debt remains constant, 
so more earnings are available for the 
ommon stock. By the same token, a 
fall in earnings means reverse leverage; 
ifter paving off fixed charges, there may 
be nothing left for the common stock. 
\nd this is what wornes a good many 
financial men. 

In Sheraton’s case, this leverage 1s 
used to speed the company’s growth 
more than it is used to increase net 
imings. Sheraton takes unusually 
heavy depreciation write-offs, which de- 
rease reported earnings and _ increase 
the cash flow—essentially retained earn- 
ngs and depreciation. Much of the 
ash is then plowed back into the 
ompany to improve the earning power 
and, therefore, the estimated market 
ilue—of the hotels, and to buy other 
iotels. 

There’s no doubt that Henderson 
ind Moore’s chief objective is to in- 


TEAMED for four decades, Pres. Ernest Henderson and Chmn. Robert I 
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net asset value rather than net 
income. ‘Today we can sell our assets 
for $15-million in cash more than we 
could last year,” proudly declares Hen- 
derson. 


crease 


ll. Fun With Finance 


When asked why they don’t sit back 
md let more earnings flow in—and 
dividends out—both men reply, 
“We're having too much fun.” 

his ‘“‘thrill-of-the-game” attitude 
characterizes both men. Now both in 
their early 60s, they have spent their 
lives building up a business monument 
from practically nothing, and it would 


MOT 


be hard for them to change their 
spirited ways even if they wanted 
to 

Ihe two men share an ofhce, and, 


occasionally, each other’s conversation 
Practically any sentence one starts, the 
other is quite capable of finishing—and 
sometimes does. ‘Technically, Hender- 






son, as president, is the chief execut 
officer of the company. But just al 


cvery decision 1s 


made 


jointh 


\ 


function Henderson does perform t 
greater degree is speech-giving; for 


reason, he’s the 


two. 


better 


known 


¢ Model Ts to Franes— I hicit 


partnership dates to the 
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time t 


were rooming together at Harvard 


vear after they met. 
collection of new 


and 


They 


ASSC 


used 
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parts into cars, which they we 
to sell for a net profit of about $ 


per auto. 


War, the two men 


active in the business for 
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This helped pay tuition 
After graduation and the 


\\ 


Henders« 


biother, George (who has not 


the 


last 


vears), pooled their veterans’ bonu 
totaling just over $1,000, and went 
Chiefly 


the “banking” 


travelers to Europe. 


business. 
firm specialized in letters of credit f 
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paced affair, since the balances 


.. Moore make joint decisions for Sheraton Corp. 
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Another 
Trailmobile 


... bears down on shipping costs! 





Movement of goods—now the third largest cost in business—is also 
one of the few areas where savings can still be achieved. For ex- 
ample, the Trailmobile dry freight van illustrated here is currently 
saving money for thousands of shippers by (1) providing excep- 
tional cargo space in (2) an easier-to-load van that (3) is 
engineered to keep maintenance costs low. @ These advantages 
stem from a unique manufacturing concept that produces stand- 
ardized interchangeable components for design flexibility—at 
unusually low cost. Your nearby Trailmobile representative is pre- 
pared to show you how this is accomplished. 


TRAILMOBILE Inc. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio + Berkeley 10, Calif. + Springfield, Mo. - Longview, Texas 
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a“ 


. . . the common stock of 
Beacon Participations was 
sold to the Hendersons and 
Moore for $10,111...” 


(STORY on page 114) 


maintained in European banks were, 
of course, microscopic 

I'he Hendersons and Moore quickly 
learned to handle foreign currencies 
astutely despite rapid fluctuations 
caused by postwar inflation. So rapid 
were these, in fact, that occasionally 
banks couldn’t keep all their depart 
ments ippraised ot up-to-the minut¢ 
quotations. In a characteristic manner, 
the three bought $40,000 worth of 
francs from the trust department of 
big Boston bank—and promptly sold 
them to the foreign department of the 
same bank at a substantial profit. Both 
department heads complimented the 
firm on the prices it was able to get 
e Near-Disaster—Later Henderson Bros 
added importing to its line, with almost 


disastrous results. The firm acquired 
$0,000 paper-fiber suits at 20¢ each 
ind re-offered them at 6S8¢. After a 


few had been sold, however, it becamc 


obvious the suits were allergic to water 

Just when it seemed Henderson Bros 
would take a tremendous beating, a 
satished Chicago customer began rc 
ordering in dozen lots; in a short time 
he bought them all. It turned out that 
there was a bad flu epidemic at the 
time, and the customer was one of 
Chicago’s leading morticians. 

Next, the Hendersons and Moore 
turned their hand to producing radios 
Their company, World Radio Corp., 
became the largest radio firm in New 
England. (Henderson’s love of radios 
still exists todav. He maintains a “ham” 
station at his summer home, and most 
ot his fellow operators have no idea 
of the identitv of “Ernie from New 
Hampshire.” 
¢ Securities Salvage—From radios, the 
firm went into securities. After the 
stock market crash, a number of in 
vestment companies suddenly found 
themselves beached. One was Beacon 
Participations, the investment afhliate 
of Boston’s Beacon Trust Co. It had 
preferred stock outstanding worth about 
$1.5-million—dividend arrearage brought 
this to $2-million—and marketable se 
curities worth about $300,000. 

Che trust company was one of those 
that never reopened after the 1933 
bank holidav. As part of its liquidation, 
the common stock of Beacon Partici 
pations, which had voting control, was 
sold to the Hendersons and Moore for 
$10,111. This was the beginning of 
Sheraton Corp. 
¢ Highly Unorthodox—The next step, 
sav some conservative Boston money 
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Another NATIONAL first: 
New 100% solids, hot melt resir 
adhesive for impervious surfaces— 
polyethylene, foil, wet strength 
kraft, etc. Unlimited machine 
speed. Applicator developed and 
designed by National extrudes 
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oc thin, continuous, instant bonding 
give line. Little or n 
compression time needed. 
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: The genetic “cross pollination” of hybrid corn to produce matched technical service. It's based on the “cross pollination” 
; unique strains ... and the chemical ‘cross pollination” of corn of our advanced thinking in adhesive research and our broad 
i starch to produce unique starch derivatives . . . plus “cross technical field experience. 
; pollination" with vinyl acetate polymers and copolymers in This unique “cross pollination” of genetics, synthetics ar 
emulsion form... have given NATIONAL complete flexibility advanced thinking has resulted in a wealth of know-how, : 
of formulation in creating new and unique starch and resin generally possessed by individual packaging companies 
adhesives for packaging. NATIONAL's “cross pollinated” technical service is ava 
That's one great advantage. able for the asking . . . to help build product features that be- 
An even greater customer advantage is NATIONAL's un- come decided competitive advantages for you. 


You'll find our 
packaging adhesives—everywhere! 





STARCH and CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y, 






































Before Crown-Zellerbach Powered-Up at Port T 








Now, greater use of electric power helps 1 


POWER-UP FOR PROFIT | 











increase machine capacity, reduces unit costs 


ELECTRICALLY 


Power-Up is a Westinghouse program to help you 
increase profits through greater productivity. In 
your plant it may be higher capacity machinery 
or an engineered drive system to provide increased 
speed and range flexibility from existing equip- 
ment. Whatever your need, maximum use of low- 
cost kilowatthours can help you earn satisfactory 
profits. You will need more capacity to meet the 


40% increase in demand for goods by 1965. 

Be sure—like Crown-Zellerbach—that your 
electrical equipment is engineered to produce 
profits as well as output. Call your Westing- 
house representative or your electric utility 
power sales engineer. They can tell you the elec- 
trical steps you can take now to start a Power-Up 
program in your plant. J-96137 


you CAN BE SURE...1F IT's Westi nghou se 


WATCH *“‘WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DESI ARNAZ SHOWS" 


CBS TV FRIDAYS 

















More Wheels 
in Mexico 


Mexicans are really going places 
today. And they are actively paving 
the way to greater growth—at an 
even faster pace. 

Take paved roads. At the end of 
1957, 36,700 of Mexico’s 92,500 
miles of roads were paved or im- 
proved. Thisis more than three and 
a half times the improved mileage 
in 1946. 

Take automobiles. Just since 
1950 the number of passenger cars 
registered in Mexico has more than 
doubled to 365,000. 

And to round out the picture of 
Mexico on wheels, the number of 
trucks rose from 18,130 in 1939 to 
250,000 in 1958. 

These figures indicate that more 
and more Mexicans have the in- 
come to buy cars, (a good sign of 
the growing prosperity), and that 
increasing numbers of Mexicans— 
and more Mexican products—are 
getting around more. 

As Mexicans’ incomes rise and 
Mexican horizons broaden, increas- 
ing numbers of Mexicans will be 
in the mood to buy the goods and 
services that make for a better 
standard of living. Goods and serv- 
ices you can supply. Make sure 
they're seen in Mexico. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 
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men, should have been obvious: Since 
the common stock was almost hope 
lessly “‘under water,” the new managers, 
to play it safe, should have made sure 
that what assets there were in the 
company were as gilt-edged as _ pos- 
sible, so as to assure senior securit 
holders of at least some income. In- 
stead, the three went in exactly the 
opposite direction. 

They sold the marketable securities, 
and with the proceeds bought defaulted 
real estate bonds, plus common stock 
in similarly troubled investment com 
panies. “We believed these companies 
weren't getting anvwhere the way they 
were going,” recalls Henderson. “We 
‘thought the best thing to do was to 
take some risks.” 

To sav that this policy frightened 
stockholders is an understatement. Onc 
of the protections given holders of the 
preferred stock when Beacon was sold 
was the right to receive a proportionate 
share of Beacon’s asset value at am 
time during the first vear of Hender- 
son-Moore control. One-third of the 
holders took advantage of this right. 
¢ Pyramid That Held—After Beacon, 
the Hendersons and Moore acquired 
control of two other investment com- 
panies, Atlantic Securities and Standard 
Investing Corp., and their ability to 
keep track of the various interrelated in- 
vestments in “worthless securities” was 
a feat still admired bv several Bostonians 
who otherwise disapprove of the two 
men’s unorthodox maneuvers. 

Both men freely admit that if the 
economy had gone the other way in 
the late 1930s, the losses resulting from 
the collapse of their pyramid would 
have been ruinous. But the economy 
didn’t fall apart, and everyone who held 
on enjoved a tremendous success 


lll. Betting on Hotels 


It was during this bleak period of the 
Phirties that Henderson and Moore de 
cided to concentrate on hotels. “Real 
estate properties in general looked as if 
they would snap back fastest after the 
depression, and hotels, in_ particular, 
appeared to show the best chance of 
accelerated recovery,’ savs Henderson. 

(heir initial venture into hotels was 
the purchase, at an option, of the Con 
tinental Hotel in Cambridge shorth 
after the banking holiday. Soon 
it became evident that the string of ho- 
tels they were collecting should have a 
common name. The decision that this 
should be Sheraton was based on noth- 
ing more complicated than the fact that 
one of their new hotels had a large elec- 
tric sign saving ““The Sheraton” on the 
roof, and the young company couldn’t 
afford to replace it. 

While most of Sheraton Corp.'s rise 
since then has been a phenomenal “‘up- 
by-the-bootstraps” operation, there has 











Readers and advertisers 
go for the new 
Mexican Edition of 


LIFE EN ESPANOL 


Less than 120 days after publica- 
tion, the new Mexican Edition of 
LIFE EN ESPANOL is a solid suc- 
cess with readers and advertisers. 

Its circulation in this period has 
averaged over 130,000. That’s 30,- 
000 over the rate base. The aver- 
age-issue readership tops 750,000. 

In this same period, 60 adver- 
tisers have booked more than 120 
pages of advertising to reach this 
significant audience—a substantia] 
part of Mexico’s economically ac- 
tive population. 


For readers, LIFE EN ESPANOL 
offers the most exciting magazine 
in Mexico today—full of the articles 
and features which broaden the out- 
look of the modern Mexican reader. 


Foradvertisers,LIFEEN ESPANOL 
offers a better way of reaching these 
interested people: LIFE-size pages 
and the finest color reproduction 
available, (nearly half the adver- 
tising scheduled thus far is four- 
color), and, to complement your 
campaign, the tested merchandis- 
ing methods of the U. S. LIFE 
adapted to the Mexican market. 

Display your products to Mexi- 
cans in the mood to buy in LIFE EN 
ESPANOL’S Mexican Edition. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 





EN ESPANOL 
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ATTITUDE 


Attitudes brighten, work-loads lighten... 





in BUSINESS WORK CENTERS, furnished, decorated by GF 


Psychologist Ira Friedman says, “When business 
management shows a real interest in employees by 
improving their environment, the workers’ increased 
feeling of self esteem leads to improvement in both 
quality and quantity of work performed”. 

To boost productivity in your offices as much as 
25%, call on GF—America’s largest maker of metal 
business furniture. Only GF offers complete plan- 


ning, design and decorator services that take into 
consideration, not just space utilization and work- 
flow, but the many human factors that make 
for efficiency. 


An informative booket, “PLAN TO PROFIT FROM YOUR 
OFFICE INVESTMENT”, is yours for the asking. Just 
call your GF branch or dealer, or write The General 
Fireproofing Co., Dept. B-31, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 





Gir 


METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
































Fertilizer—Feed—Seed—Chemicals: More and 
more of these and other products of American Industry 
are moving to market in rugged Raymond Multiwall Bags. 
They're quality-controlled from tree to finished product. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 


Middletown, Ohio + A Division of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices: New York » Chicago * Kansas City * Baltimore 
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“ .. since 1945, Sheraton 
has sold between 30 and 40 
hotels, in most cases at a 
substantial profit 
(STORY on page 114) 


been one major boost from outside capi 
tal. ‘That occurred when Sheraton 
merged with U.S. Realty & Improve 
ment Co. in 1946. U.S. Realty, a hold 
ing company, had been a stock market 
favorite in the 1920s, then fell into rr 
ceivership By merging with U.S 
Realtv, Henderson and Moore received 
some properties which thev later resold 
ata profit 

e Pattern—This pattern of buving an 
underdeveloped property and turning it 
into a small gold mine has been at the 
bottom of Sheraton’s success. It bought 
the Boston Sheraton in the depression, 


for example, for $160,000. Ten vears 

later it resold for almost $1-million 
lhe ae ind Moore—Georg« 

Henderson was still active in the early 


hotel ventures—picked up the Copley 
Plaza in Boston in 1941 after, they 
say, vears of deficits had worn its previ 
ous luster thin and its shares were sell 
ing at $1 each. After a major face-lift 
ing—and a name change to the Sher 
aton-Plaza, which still brings rumbles 
of discontent from old Bostonians—the\ 
were getting $2 in return for everv $] 
spent for the Coplev’s remaking 
Henderson and Moore used _ this 
$2-for-S$1 goal as the model for later 
purchases Thev bought the famed 
Blackstone in Chicago, the old Ward 
man Park in Washington, the William 
Penn in Pittsburgh, among. others, 
partly with this formula in mind, and 
thev have been 
meeting it 
e Calculations—Since 1945, in _ fact, 
Sheraton has sold between 30 and 40 
hotels, in most cases at a substan 
tial profit. ‘To find what the indicated 
market value should be—since Hender 
son and Moore distrust their balanc« 


generally successful in 


sheet—Sheraton officials make a surver 
twice a vear. ‘They multiply each hotel's 
cash earnings (earnings before deprecia 
tion, interest, and income taxes, but 
after real estate taxes and insurance) by 
83. This multiple may vary, with the 
age of the property, the proximity of 
more modern competitors, and other 
factor 

in the past, at least, estimating mar 
ket value by this means has apparenth 
been too conservative. “In each case of 
the hotels we’ve sold,” declares Irvine J 
Shubert, general counsel and director, 
“we got more than the evaluation.” 
¢ Some Mistakes—This has been truc 
even when hotels have been sold at 
substantial losses—and Sheraton has a 
few bloopers to its credit. This year, for 
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Working capital tied up? You can 
free funds by using United Air Lines Air 
Freight for regular distribution. Overnight 
delivery to many major markets can lead to 

| reduced inventories, faster turnover. And 
| your cargo receives the same “extra care’ 
| you enjoy as a passenger. Ship United and 
see. Our experts stand ready to help. 









For free booklet that tells the 
Air Freight profit story, 
just write Cargo Sales Division, 
United Air Lines, 36 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR EXTRA CARE WHEN YOU SHIP... 


























Building a better way of life 
with the help of 


GEA street provucts | 
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Today, wastelands on the perimeters of large cities are being converted 
into healthy, prosperous suburban communities. Men of vision move in 
and give these barren regions a complete face-lifting job. The result: new 
towns and villages that feature such modern conveniences as a “one 
stop” shopping center. 


In the planning stages, engineers specify a host of CFal steel products 
to help complete the job safely and efficiently. And throughout the entire 
construction period, contractors benefit from the dependability of CFal’s 
many steel products... from CFal’s on-the-job engineering assistance... 
from CFal’s network of sales offices and warehouses that furnish them 
with the right steel products at the right time. 


Always, it is the aim of CFal to help get the job done better with quality 
steel products. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION — Albuquerque « Amarillo « Billings « Boise « Butte « Denver « El Paso * Farmington (N. M.) 
Ft. Worth « Houston ¢ Kansas City « Lincoln « Los Angeles * Ockland « Oklahoma City « Phoenix « Portland « Pueblo « Salt Lake City « San Francisco 


San Leandro « Seattle « Spokane ¢ Wichita 


In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION — Atlanta « Boston « Buffalo e Chicago « Detroit « New Orleans « New York ¢ Philadelphia 
CF&I OFFICE IN CANADA: Montreal « CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Colgory « Ed 








fea Flanged and Dished Heads 


Prestressed Concrete 
Strand and Wire 


3) Wire Rope and Slings 
4) Welded Wire Fabric 


Carbon and Alloy 
Steel Plate 


6) Welded Steel Girders 
7) Elevator Cable 
© <eneral Purpose Fabric 


© carvanizes Steel Strand 


© Insect Wire Screé 
@ Hardware Cloth 
® Nails and Spikes 


Reinforcing Bars a 
Tie Wire 


® Industrial Screen 
© cutting Edges 
@sorines 

Q crain Link Fence 
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feature of automatic production is the storage of 





A shape in dies. It is also the basis of closed die A new publication, 


forging—"drop forging”. 


Chambersburg, pioneer “The Automatic Pro- 


builder of forging equipment, today builds tools that, duction of Forgings in 


by carefully designed die configurations, precisely con- 
trolled blows, and mechanized stock manipulation, will 
shape forgeable materials to close tolerances and, 


Closed Dies’, provides 
the latest information 
on bow to adapt these 
new developments to 


with shearing, heating and trimming equipment, create your forging operation. 
automatic or semi-automatic production lines, Write today for Bulle- 
capable of increased output at lowered costs. tin 87-L-9. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING COMPANY * CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 


CHAMBERSBURG 222222 
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UP IN THE AIR 
ABOUT INVENTORY? 





126 Finance 


Here's a down-to-earth solution for the 
business that has ample merchandise 
but insufficient money. 


Let Douglas-Guardian issue field 
warehouse receipts on inventory right 
where it stands. These receipts 

— turned over to your local bank or 
lending agency — provide prime 
collateral for a loan. 


lf your business has a cash problem, 
write or telephone us for fast 

action and positive help with your 
financial situation. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 118 North Front Street 
New Orleans I, Louisiana 
MAgnolia 5353 


36 Offices throughout the Country 





“... the failure of any single 
property would not neces- 
sarily bring down the whole 
company...” 


(STORY on page 114) 


example, the Ritz Carlton in Atlantic 
City, N. J., and the Terrace Motel in 
Austin, Texas, were sold for less than 
the purchase price. Ownership of these 
properties, Henderson and Moore 
frankly admit, was a mistake 

e New Moves—Recently, Henderson 
and Moore—reaping the rewards of the 
high cash flow generated by Sheraton’s 
depreciation policies—have turned to 
newer hotels, even motels. In recent 
months, Sheraton has bought the 
four Matson hotels in Honolulu 

partly with the proceeds of the new 
debenture issue—and the St. Charles 
hotel in New Orleans, now “‘decannon 
ized”” as the Sheraton-Charles. It also 
opened a 600-room Dallas hotel and a 
new motel in Binghamton, N. Y. 

In two weeks, the chain’s 54th hotel 
is due to open in Portland, Ore. This 
latest addition, incidentally, will give 
Sheraton 28,740 rooms, compared with 
Hilton’s 30.796. 
¢ Debt Limit—It is partly because of 
these newer, costlier ventures that Hen- 
derson and Moore have turned to in- 
come debentures, since they give Shera- 
ton more borrowing power. But both 
men recognize that there is a limit on 
how much debt should be in Sheraton’s 
structure. As thev see it, the ideal 
amount of long-term debt for Sheraton 
is an amount equal to 50% of the 
company’s total assets at indicated mar- 
ket value less current liabilities. ““Any- 
thing less would mean failure to utilize 
fully the company’s credit, and a sub- 
stantially higher figure might cause 
embarrassment in the event of a really 
serious depression,” they say. 

They are up against this limit now. 

Half of $346-million (their figure for 
indicated market value) less current 
liabilities comes roughly to about the 
same figure as the approximately $159- 
million total of the long-term debt of 
Sheraton. Most of this has been rela- 
tively easy to borrow. It consists of 
mortgages privately placed with institu- 
tional investors on all hotels and the 
company’s four office buildings. 
¢ Bulwark—These properties are car- 
ried in about 40 separate subsidiary 
corporations, and in most cases, are not 
an obligation of the parent company. 
This means that in a bad depression the 
failure of any single property would 
not necessarily bring down the whole 
company. While this tends to increase 
the interest rate in some cases, Hender- 
son calls it ‘‘a further strengthening of 
Sheraton’s financial position.” END 
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This John Deere Loader tunneled its way 
through 100 feet of red Colorado sandstone 

















The schedule of improvements 
for Denver’s famous Red Rocks 
natural amphitheatre included 
construction of a narrow 100- 
foot inclined pedestrian tunnel, 
only 7 feet in height—directly 
beneath the first few rows of 
seats. After wheelbarrow labor 
was tried on the rock removal 
job, a John Deere ‘440’ Diesel 
Crawler-Loader was set to work. 

Construction Superintendent 
D. R. Dickerson reported: 
“Thirty minutes work with the 
**440”" accomplished as much as 
four men could do in four hours. 
The unit performed well in re- 
moving loose stone at the for- 
ward wall, in cutting clean side- 
walls, and even in cutting down 
the sandstone from overhead. 
When we were not using the 
loader in the tunnel we put it to 
work on general cleanup, where 
its compact size permits use in 
confined areas.”’ 

It will pay you to investigate 
the John Deere ‘‘440’s”’ combina- 
tion of power and size, work ca- 
pacity and cost. See your John 
Deere Industrial Dealer for a 
demonstration, plus facts on the 
John Deere Credit Plan. 



























John Deere Industrial Division 
Dept. 1903 
Moline, Illinois 
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JOHN DEERE 





‘Specialists jn Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch” 

















In Finance 


Three Airlines Oppose Majority 


On Loan Program for Cargo Planes 


rhe nation’s airlines are split over the idea of a gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan program to help finance the 
expansion of all-cargo aircraft. ‘The Administration is 
considering such a program and is expected soon to 
send a message to Congress on the subject. 

At a Civil Aeronautics Board meeting in Washington 
last week, most of the airlines expressed approval of 
the proposal—which is patterned after the government- 
backed loans to shipping lines. But three big lines— 
\merican Airlines, United Air Lines, and Flying Tiger— 
came out flatly against government aid for purchasers 
of all-cargo planes. 

C. R. Smith, American’s president, said a loan pro- 
cram should not be authorized. He said that airline 
purchases of all-cargo planes “can and should be privately 
financed.” 

United president W. A. Patterson went along with 
Smith. He said that, if the plane manufacturers can 
produce an efficient airplane, purchases could be pri- 
vately financed. 

Alone among the all-cargo airlines, Flying Tiger op- 
posed the plan, arguing instead for subsidies for the 
ill-cargo lines. If this wasn’t provided, it said that loan 
guarantees would be needed, but it admitted that financ- 
ing new aircraft no longer appeared insurmountable for 
the smaller carriers. 


New York Fed Warns Member Banks: 


Don’t Borrow Except in Emergency 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York, largest and 
most influential of the 12 regional Fed banks, made 
clear this week that it will crack down on member banks 
that borrow from it except for strictly emergency reasons. 

Under the law, banks are allowed to meet “temporary” 
cash drains by borrowing from the Fed’s discount win- 
dow. At present, the Fed’s charge for such a service is 
34%, but this discount rate is expected to go up soon, 
in line with the rise in open-market interest rates. 

The New York Fed warmed that banks will be dis- 
couraged from borrowing to meet even temporary cash 
drains, if, in the Fed’s opinion, the drain could have 
been reasonably predicted. 

The bank’s statement, in its Monthly Review, comes 
at a time when the banking system is heavily in debt 
to the Fed to the tune of close to $1-billion. While the 
New York Fed predicts a rise in bank borrowings in 
the next few months, it went on record against indis- 
criminate borrowing. 

“Continuous borrowing, which, in effect, means a 
member bank is using Reserve Bank credit to supple- 
ment its own capital resources is inappropriate,” it 
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warned, “no matter how meritorious the loans made by 
the member bank may be.” It reminded the banks that 
the Fed is a “lender of last resort” and that the discount 
window cannot be used as a device to escape tight money. 


ICC O.K.’s Rail Rate Reduction 
To Allow Roads to Compete With Trucks 


The Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
handed down a decision allowing Eastern railroads to 
reduce rates on paint shipments up to 17.4% in order to 
recoup business lost to truckers. The case—the first 
under special rate-cutting provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958—was considered a crucial test of whether 
or not the ICC would allow the railroads to reduce rates 
enough to compete effectively with the truck lines. 

Some railroad men hailed the decision, predicting that 
it may pave the way eventually to the “kind of com- 
petitive freedom that we have been seeking.” Others, 
however, say the ICC decision isn’t clear-cut on just how 
far the railroads can juggle rates. The railroads interpret 
the law as allowing them to make selective cuts wherever 
competition is keen, but the truckers argue that this 
wasn't the intent of Congress. 


Bond Dealers Not Overly Enthusiastic 


About Proposed Monorail in Los Angeles 


Dr. Axel L. Wenner-Gren, Swedish financier and 
monorail enthusiast, this week went out on his longest 
limb yet: He offered to underwrite privately a 600-mi., 
60-80 mph. express monorail system for Los Angeles 
with an estimated price tag of $800-million. 

Reaction to the Wenner-Gren proposal on Wall 
Street—where, presumably, bonds would have to be sold 
to finance the project—was mixed. One dealer special- 
izing in revenue bond financing said: “It can’t be done. 
Too many rapid transit bonds have defaulted for the 
public ever to be willing to buy them again.” Others, 
pointing to the success of the Wenner-Gren monorail 
at Disneyland (BW —May17’52,p134), think there’s a 
“possibility” the scheme may get off the drawing boards. 


? . = 
Finance Briefs 


Corporate dividend actions appear to confirm the be- 
lief that payouts this year will hit a new high. Standard 
& Poor’s Corp. notes that 98 companies increased their 
dividends in August, 10 voted to resume payments, and 
52 dished out extras. 


The Federal Reserve Board this week gave final ap- 
proval to the merger of the Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank and the New York Trust Co. (BW —Jun.659,p26). 
Within minutes after the action, the new $4.3-billion 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. came into being, 
displacing Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. as the nation’s 
fourth largest bank. 
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Handsome and Hardworking 


Plexiglas ...lmplex 


Strong, gleaming, curved PLExXIGLAS" windshields on pleasure 


craft... rugged, colorful ImpLeEx® housings for outboard motors 
with molded PLEXIGLAS insignia) ... both give merely a hint 


of the wide range of uses being made of these Rohm & Haas 


plastics. What do you have in mind ? Signs ... lenses . . . lighting 
diffusers ... glazing... machine parts... housings . . . name- 


plates ? Better look into PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic or IMpLex, 
the high-impact acrylic. Our design staff and technical repre- 
sentatives will be glad to tell you how these Rohm & Haas 


products can help you. 







Chemicals for Industry 
re ROHM £ HAAS 


——S COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., 
West Hill, Ontario 














One stop shopping 
for office papers 
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Two hundred items—19 different lines of quality 
Hammermill Graphicopy® Papers—are right at 
your fingertips at your nearest Hammermill 
“supermarket”. 
Make one stop—or better yet. one phone call 
and your Hammermill supplier can fill all 
your requirements for office printing and dupli- 


cating. Just pick the 8!5 x 11 and 8% x 14 


HAMMERMILL GRAPHICOPY’ PAPERS 
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papers you want from the handy Graphicopy 
“Paper Selection Guide”. Then order by 
number. Simple? It’s the easiest way to buy 
paper you ve ever tried. 

Hammermill Graphicopy comes in easy-to- 
open cartons, with a unique E-Z Carry Pak’ 
that eliminates digging for the packages. You'll 


like it. Hammermill Paper Company. Erie. Pa. 
Pe 
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~ In Washington 


Congress Accepts 1¢ Gas Tax Boost 
To Keep Highway Program on the Road 


Congress has finally reached agreement on how to 
olster the sagging finances of the highway program. 
\fter junking various proposals that called for deficit 
financing and drastic cuts in road construction, the legis- 
itors have agreed to levy a le increase in the federal 
x on motor fuels—from 3¢ to 4¢ a gal.—starting Oct. 1 
nd running through June 30, 1961. Starting July 
. 1961, half of the present 10% excise tax on new auto- 
\obiles and % of the present 8° tax on auto parts and 


eS 


ecessories will be diverted from the general revenue . 


ind and used for highway construction. 
\lthough it means some cutback in roadbuilding, this 
iancing plan will keep the interstate highway program 
ser to its schedule than any of the other proposals 
nsidered. States will get $1. 8-billion in federal money 
fiscal 1961, and $2-billion in 1962 instead of the 
2.5-billion and $2.2-billion previously authorized. 
[he measure does not meet the President's request 
r a 14¢-per-gal. hike in the fuels tax over a five-year 
san, but the Administration will “reluctantly” accept 
ie program. 


-ongress Pushing For Higher Ceiling 


dn Bureaucrats’ Expense Accounts 


Congress is trying to raise the expense account ceiling 
i the government employee, from $12 a day to $15 a day. 
1 Tuesday, the House passed a bill increasing allow- 
ices, and the Senate hoped to complete action before 
(journing. The subsistence rate was increased from $12 
} $15 a day, the mileage allowance from 10¢ to 12¢ per 
mile for traveling commercially or by automobile. 
: The travel allowance for going by motorcycle would be 
ised from 6¢ to 7¢ per mile. 


Experimental Food Stamps for Needy 


Seem Headed for Congressional O. K. 


ee ene 


One of the “sleepers” of the 86th Congress—a food 

stamp plan reminiscent of the Depression—appears to be 
headed for Congressional approval, at least on a trial 
basis. 
The Senate approved a two-year plan to distribute to 
needy families $15-million worth of food stamps that 
can be redeemed for goods at the local grocery store. 
As an experimental program, it would be limited to six 
areas. The food stamp measure was tacked onto the bill 
for disposal of agricultural surplus abroad 
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The House has already passed a much broader pro 
gram to distribute $1-billion a year worth of agricultural 
surplus through stamps passed out by welfare authorities 
Best guess was that something closer to the Senate’s ex 
perimental plan would finally be approved. ‘The Admin 
istration was opposed, but will have to go along if food 
stamp measure reaches the White House tied to the 
foreign food disposal operation. 


Small Business Administration Expects 
Big Rush of Loan Demands This Fall 


lhe Small Business Administration is looking for a big 
increase in applications this fall as interest rates on busi 
ness ioans tighten up still further. 

Applications for the 54% loans increased more than 
30° from fiscal 1958 to 1959 as bank loan rates inched 
up and business activity increased generally. Despite an 
unexplained summer slump i in dina: Deputy Admin- 
istrator Robert Buck looks for a record demand on SBA 
funds this fall. 

The agency has predicted that unless its lending 
authority is increased by Congress, it will be out of 
money by January. The House, heeding the plea, in 
creased SBA’s business loan revolving fund from $500 
million to $700-million, but the Senate was preparing to 
increase it only to $550-million. This would force SBA 
to come back early next session and justify its request 
again. 


New Set of Oil Import Figures 


Aims to Discourage Price Boosts 


The Oil Import Administration took a step on Tues- 
day to discourage price increases for residual fuel oil in 
the coming heating season. 

Its action appeared innocuous on the surface. OIA 
simply announced that it would segregate figures on 
residual fuel oil imports and publish them separately 
each month, instead of including them in general im- 
ports figures. There was no mention of price. But gov- 
ernment oil specialists freely concede that price is the 
main concern in the new series. 

Reasoning behind the new statistics is this: Figures for 
July show that importers brought in less residual fuel 
oil than their allocations permitted. Their July imports 
into Dists. 1-4 (the area east of the Rockies) were at the 
rate of 253,730 bbl. per day—well below the July 1-Dec. 
31 “allowable” of 363,443 bbl. per day. 

OIA doesn’t want importers, who aren't bringing in 
all the residual oil they can, to be in a position to contend 
that mandatory oil import controls are causing a shortage 
and a price increase. The new statistical series will tell 
the story. Any price hikes blamed on import controls 
will be scrutinized carefully by the Office of Civil & 
Defense Mobilization, which is the government's watch- 
dog on oil prices. 
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MAIN STEM of Brasilia, Brazil’s dream capital, includes tall congressional office building, flanked by ministries. The 42-sq.-mi. sit ne 
e © 
Brazil Lavishes Money, Hopes on | Dr 
y, p . 
A shaky economy hasn't 
stopped Brazil from spending 2 
gt 
extravagantly for its future. t] 
Late on Fridays, a limousine led b ; 
siren-screaming motorcvcle whisks | 
through Rio de Janeiro’s chaotic trafhc Bi 
to Santos Dumont Airport. ‘There, a is 
Viscount stands waiting. A_ smiling, t 
dignified man steps’ aboard. Within Kubit 
minutes, the turboprop roars down the 
runway, banks toward the northwest as ) -f 
it nears Sugar Loaf. About two hours iV 
and 600 miles later, Pres. Juscelino za 
Kubitschek is at his favorite hideaway 
the sleek presidential palace in Bra \W] 
silia (pictures ( 
¢ Special Trip—Kubitschek’s trips to 
the new capital that Brazil is feverishly kes 
building in the interior are generally Wash 
routine. But this week the visit will | idmir 
boast something special: a hoopla cele 4 tion, 
bration at Brasilia to honor his 57th : lay of 
birthday. While heads of state in other é n the 
} countries would be content with a cake i ay, B 
) and candles, Kubitschek wants a few : its me 
cloverleaf turns and tall buildings for 4 man 
a birthday present. : betwe 
PALACE for Pres. Kubitschek is work of famed architect Oscar Niemeyer, who designed He’s getting them, faster than any- * Loa 
all Brasilia buildings. H has over 300 telephones, some 30 bathrooms, a movie theater. one dreamed possible. For Brasilia—a c parti 
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sned in shape of an airplane or bird. 


Dream City 


of skyscrapers, apartment blocks, 
id avenues, and an artificial lake— 
growing at breakneck speed. Jeeps 
tle along red-dust roads from project 
project. Even at night, steel- 
imeted workers, largely imported from 
» Paulo, rush to rivet girders in place. 
Birthday Surprise—No one knows 
cisely what NOVACAP, the govern- 
nt’s overseer of Brasilia, will hand 
Kubitschek as birthday presents—until 
are “unwrapped.” Best guess: a 
’-ft high dam, three viaducts, 72 
hway underpasses, and, if ready, the 
Plaza of the Three Powers with its 28- 
rv congressional office building. 
While Brasilia excites Brazilians, even 
those who at first panned it as imprac- 
tical and too costly, the new capital 
imakes some U.S. businessmen and 
\ashington officials shudder. ‘Though 
admiring Brazilian energy and imagina- 
tion, they deplore the easygoing out- 
lay of over $350-million for the city 
in the wilderness—at a time when, they 
say, Brazil already is living way beyond 
its means. Grumbles one U.S. business- 
man: “Brazilians will have to decide 
between Brazil and Brasilia.” 
* Loan Request—Still, the government 
particularly with national elections 
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AIRPORT with jet-sized landing strip handles daily flights bringing engineers, officials 
tourists to new capital. Some 200 residents are added daily to Brasilia’s 68,000 population 





WORKERS rush by truck back to jobs after noon break. Ministry buildings 
ground will contain offices for officials transferred from hot, inefficient Rio. 





PEDDLERS mostly from northeast Brazil hawk their products on street in front of new 
Nearby Cidade Livre (Free City) has shops and shacks for Brasilia workers. 


n back 
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TAX AUTHORITIES 
AGREE TO SLASH 
OF TWO-THIRDS 
ON TAXABLE 
VALUE OF NOTE 


{ ten year, promissory note held by a 
taxpayer was valued for tax purposes 
by the authorities at its face value of 
$19.210. The taxpayer held that the 
current marketable condition should 
be established and used as a tax basis. 
He retained Marshall and Stevens. 
qualified appraisal experts, to make 
this determination. The result was an 
ippraisal of said current marketable 
value at the sum of $15.800. Subse- 
quently. the tax authorities agreed to 
this latter valuation. The tax saving 
imounted to approximately $15.000 
for the individual. 


APPRAISAL FOR SPECIFIC 
PURPOSES 


The above is but one of the many 
ipplications in which Marshall and 
Stevens experts are qualified to 
inalyze your particular valuation 
problems and prepare for the follow- 
ing purposes: fair market value, fair 
rental value, mergers, purchase and 
sales surveys. refinancing, insurance, 
proof of loss, property ledger tie-in, 
tax accounting, tax assessment; 
income, inheritance, gift and catas- 
trophe damage tax claims. 


Find out about types of appraisals you 
may need and how they are arranged 
from the informative booklet “‘Pur- 
poses of Appraisals” which is yours 
for the asking. Write Marshall and 
Stevens, 420 Lexington Ave., Dept. 


285. New York 17. New York. 


An international appraisal company, 
Marshall and Stevens offers local per- 
sonalized appraisal service. Offices in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Detroit, Honolulu, T. H.. Houston, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis. New York, 
Philadelphia, Phoenix, Richmond, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Vancouver, B.C. 
* Actual case history on file. 
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next vear—is standing firm on its way of 
handling or mishandling the economy. 
Earlier this vear, it asked the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to approve a 
$300-million to $400-million loan pack- 
age. An IMF team visited Brazil, de- 
manded that the government put its 
house in order-primarily by freeing 
trade from complex restrictions. 

| hat would mean, in effect, a dose of 
austerity. The Rio government said it 
would do its best, but not all at one 
While Argentina or Chile 
could adjust to an austerity program 
with some ease—said the government 
Brazil would have to tighten its belt 
more slowly. Otherwise, the economy 
would lose its “dynamism.” And _ sud- 
den austerity might bring a_ political 
explosion 

Iwo months ago, Brazil broke off 
negotiations in a huff. But it will re 

ve IMF talks at the upcoming meet 
ing of the World Bank and IMI \ 


compromise seems. likel 


Swot yp. 


»erhaps in 
extension of repayments on Brazil's 
earlier external debts and a small, new 
loan in exchange for mild measures to 
stabilize the economy 


|. Unbalanced Economy 


Brazil's economy would seem to be in 


bad shape—by most standards. And, as 
Statistics go, it 1s 

During the first eight months of this 
vear, Rio kept the printing presses run- 
ning full blast—21.2-billion cruzeiros is 
sued compared to 7.7-billion in 1955S. 
In roughly the same period, the cost 


of living rose 27%, against 10% last 
vear. Recentlv, labor won a new round 
of wage increases: 45% for construc 


tion workers, 45% for airline flight 
crews, 28% for some industry workers 
¢ Economic Muddle—Bevond that, the 
economy is out of whack. “Brazil has 
deflation and inflation—at the sam 
time,” savs one top businessman. “It’s 
going in two directions at once. No one 
has quite achieved that before.” 

The fact is that commercial credit is 
tight. Prime loans with no risk run 
at 3% monthlv—high even by Brazilian 
standards. Yet, at the same time, the 
government is continuing to pour 
money into such projects as Brasilia, 
highwavs, railroads, coffee subsidies, 
and the armed forces (which take about 
40% of the budget). 

As an added complication, the gov- 
ernment has to take money from Brazil’s 
rich areas, feed it to the poor north- 
east region. For instance, the per capita 
income in the wealthy state of Sao 
Paulo is around $350 annually. In the 
north, income is around $85. Thus, in 
next year’s federal budget, Sao Paulo 
will contribute 65% of all tax income, 
but will receive only 7% in expendi- 
tures. 
¢ The Boom Continues—Despite these 


imbalances,- Brazil’s boom shows few 
real signs of halting. A bumper coffec 
crop, accompanied by record-high ex- 
ports in August, is putting cash into 
the hands of consumers. Construction 
of residential homes is spurting. New 
capital issues so far this vear have more 
than doubled the 1958 figure for the 
same period. U. S. and other foreign 
companies continue to invest heavily 
in Sao Paulo and other highly indus- 
trialized areas—though at a slightly 
lower rate than last vear. Already, U. S. 
companies have put about $1.4-billion 
into Brazil (second only to Venezuela 
in the whole Latin American region 
Some $701-million is in manufacturing, 
from autos to chemicals 

\s another sign of optimism, Petro- 
bras, the state-run oil company, claim 


to be making fairly rapid progr 
Three vears ago it produced only 5,00! 
bbl. a dav. Now it is running at 70,000 
bbl. The $300-million o1 it spends 
for oil imports to fill domestic require 
ments is about equal to the trade deficit 
that has partlv led Rio to approach the 
IMF for loans. Foreign oil companies 
unable to get ncessions from nation 
alistic Brazil, feel that Petrobras is not 
doing the best job possibl Yet top 
Rio official that bv early 1962, Pe- 
trobra I] producing 200,000 bbl. 
1 dav—or an amount close to Brazil's 
needs 


ll. Sizable Problems 


Explaining Brazil's oil police 1 
Brazilian official recently said ‘Not all 
reasons in Brazil are logical Vhat’s 
largely because economics and _ politics 
ire inseparable in Rio's policvmaking. 
For instance, when the state of Rio 
Grande do Sul expropriated American 


& Foreign Power's local subsidiary, 
officials ceremonially hoisted a Brazilian 
flag over the company building—even 
though the only flag ever flown there 
had been a Brazilian one. Officials in 
the state of Bahia tried the same mov 
with another A&FP subsidiary. Bahia’s 
governor answered: “Stop wasting m\ 
time. If vou want to expropriate some- 
thing, please make it original.” 
¢ Economic Argument—But not all 
Brazil's actions are part of a political 
game. Take the case of one of IMF's 
proposals—to eliminate subsidies (in the 
form of a favorable exchange rate on 
imports) for wheat. Brazil said that 
would boost the cruzeiro costs for wheat 
by 50 IMF replied that Rio could 
obtain wheat supplies under the U.S. 
program for export of surplus commodi- 
ties. Brazil’s answer: That would cut 
into imports of wheat from Uruguay 
and Argentina, which not only supply 
one-third of wheat requirements but 
buv a great deal more from Brazil (lum- 
ber, coffee, manufactured goods). 
Then, too, Brazil can reasonably 
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HOW AVISCO CELLOPHANE 
SEALS IN GOODNESS 





Cellophane is much more than a sparkling, transparent 
wrap that adds sales appeal. The film itself and the 
consistent, secure sealing it provides make it unmatched 
for locking in aroma and flavor—and keeping foods 
fresher longer. There are types of Avisco cellophane to 
give the exact moisture control different foods need. 
These films are also gasproof and impermeable 
to grease. What’s more, cellophane is basically 
the most versatile of all films. It can be tailored 
to meet almost any requirement. Chances are 
there’s a special coating or lamination that’s 
just right for your product. What about cost? 
The initial cost of Avisco cellophane is low. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, FILM DIVISION 





WHITE 


ENRICHED BREAD > 





But even more important, its performance is trouble-free 
on high-speed packaging machines. Cellophane feeds 
and forms perfectly because it’s rigid and static-free. 
And it heat-seals quickly and securely over a wide 
temperature range. Just as important is its consistency 
of quality. We offer a complete packaging service 
to assist you and demonstrate how Avisco 
cellophane, plain or printed, will answer your 
requirements better and more economically than 
any other packaging material. Contact us for 
an appointment with our representative in 
your area or a selected cellophane converter 
specializing in your field. 


1617 PENNSYLVANIA BOULEVARD, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, 











looking for a future? 


grow WEST 


where growth is best 


There's fertile soil for industrial plants in the “Union Pacific 
West.”’ 


The wide, open spaces are no longer as open as they were in the 
turbulent times portrayed in present-day TV westerns. 


More and more people are pouring in to build up the population 
. to make available a ready and willing army of workers... 
to increase buying power in rapidly expanding markets. 


And, in addition, there's unsurpassed rail transportation provided 
by Union Pacific. 


lf we do say it, our railroad represents the finest in modern day 
facilities for both freight and passenger business. 


So we earnestly recommend that you give serious consideration 
to a plant site in the 11-state area of the ‘Union Pacific West.”’ 


We suggest you contact your nearest U.P. representative, or get 
in touch with us direct, for confidential plant site information. 
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point to special circumstances in its 
efforts to develop industrially. For one 
thing, the economy has been going 
through an almost continuous boom for 
five years. That’s far different from 
many other Latin American countries 
lor another, the economy is huge, with 
an estimated gross national product of 
around $25-billion—about twice the size 
of Argentina. 

But while trving to industrialize, 
Brazil has faced certain difficulties. One 
is the adverse terms of trade it has 
run into over the past few years. It 
has earned less for its commodity ex- 
ports such as coffee, vet had to pay 
more for manufactured imports from 
the U.S. and Western Europe. 
¢ Population Problem—Another trouble 

as Rio officials repeated, point out—is 
the population pressure. Brazil has 
some 63-million people, more than am 
cther Latin country Population is 
growing 2.5 innually—or some 1.6- 
million people yearly. Gradually, many 
of these people living at a subsistence 
level are entering the market econom\ 

Yet the most developed part of the 
Brazilian economy is along the coast 
Workers from rural areas, for instance 
move into the big cities such as Ric 
where thev cluster in “favelas’”—wood 
and tin can shacks built along the hill 
sides. What Kubitschek wants to do is 
to bring the interior up to the level of 
the coastal areas. In the interior—as he 
has said many times—are rich resources 
and space for workers 

Ostensibly, the transfer of the capital 
from hot, overcrowded Rio to cooler, 
roomier Brasilia next April will lop 
thousands of workers from the swollen 
government pavroll. It may not work 
out that way. But Kubitschek has a 
larger reason for publicizing the capital: 
He hopes to lure Brazil’s better edu- 
cated class of people to the interior. 
¢ Boom Town—The process of building 
Brasilia, of course, is draining away lots 
of money. For instance, in the new 
capital’s boom-town, cowboy atmos 
phere, there’s money to be made on the 
side. One Brazilian drives a truck from 
Sao Paulo to Brasilia every two weeks. 
He sells his truckload of goods, from 
hula hoops to hi-fi sets, and then finally 
sells the truck. He flies back to Sao 
Paulo, starts another sales expedition. 

Brasilia, too, looks like an impractical 
location. Before the government began 
laying new roads, the capital site was 
78 mi. from the nearest railroad, 450 
mi. from the nearest paved roads, and 
120 mi. from the nearest air strip. 

But today Brasilia has an airstrip to 
handle jets. It has great rotary circles 
for the heavy traffic expected in 10 
vears’ time. It has plots of land as- 
signed to all the embassies now head- 
quartered in Rio. And even a yacht club 
tor the lake that will rise behind the 
dam is beginning to take members. END 
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WHEN SHOVEL WEIGHTS 
go up, no tractor does it like 
an Autocar. Why attempt to 
get along with less? 


“Easy with an Autocar...tough with anything less” 


Looking at a job on which you 
just can’t afford a breakdown, any- 
body who knows about construction 
and truck-tractors will say, ““That’s 
a job for an Autocar.” 

Autocars won their reputation by 
what they can do—and keep doing 


: . . hauling shovels and ’dozers to 
and from construction sites in the 
least time. Extra size loads are easy 
for Autocars because of their tre- 
mendous power, extra strength in 
chassis and components. And Auto- 
car has the finest cab in the industry! 


FNONKOL Or: 5 a 


“World's Finest” 





All this is because Autocar trucks 
are custom engineered to the spe- 
cific job and precision-built to do it 
longer. Nobody builds like Autocar 
so nothing matches Autocar. Why 
not have the “world’s finest’? and 
make your profits bigger? 


Division of 
The White Motor Company 
Exton, Pa. 














In Business Abroad 


Promoters Vie for Lead in Building 


Oil Pipeline to Southern Germany 


Pipeline fever has gripped West European industrial- 
ists as they see oil products grabbing more and more of 
Europe’s fuel market. 

Latest arena for pipeline builders is southern Germany. 
High fuel prices there have attracted four groups eager 
to build pipelines from the Mediterranean to Bavaria. 
Demand is not likely to support more than one pipeline, 
so pipeline promoters are jockeying for position. 

I;NI-the Italian state oi] monopoly—has taken the 
lead over its rivals with construction already started on a 
pipeline from Genoa to Switzerland. It now wants to 
extend this line to Munich. ENI’s plan has the backing 
of four Bavarian banks and a group of Italian state 
banks. 

The Italian Barnabos group has a scheme that includes 
a pipeline running from Venice to Innsbruck (Austria) 
and on to Munich. Part of the plan is a 240-mi. highway, 
paralleling the pipeline, that would cut the road distance 
between these cities by one-third. The builders would 
also put up a refinery at Innsbruck and expand oil tanker 
facilities at Venice. 

\ third group founded by American pipeline builder 
Mont on P. McLeod and Arab oilman Hassan Jussuf Yas- 
sin is pushing a pipeline scheme to supply Saudi Arabian 
oil to Munich. 

The pipeline race has spurred entry of still a fourth 
group consisting of Western German steel companies. 
They don’t want to miss out on a big oil deal in their 
own backyard, but their project is still in the planning 
stage. 

ee @ e 


British Textile Industry Ready 
-To Plow Looms and Spindles Under 


Lancashire, home of Britain’s textile industry, has 
lost its place in world export markets—and even its 
dominant position in Britain. That’s mostly because 
foreign countries since the war have built mills to supply 
local markets. At the same time, cloth from India, 
Pakistan, and Hong Kong has taken over much of 
Britain’s home market. 

Now Lancashire is trying to get back on its feet. The 
Macmillan government last April proposed an $85-mil- 
lion subsidy to help mill owners scrap excess capacity 
and modernize equipment. Last week, the government 
announced that mill owners had agreed to junk far more 
spinning, twisting, and weaving equipment than required 
to go ahead with the plan. ‘Cotton spinners, in fact, 
offered to scrap about half of their 24-million spindles. 

Mill owners will be paid a set price for each spindle, 
twisting spindle, or loom scrapped by next Mar. 31. 
Mills that go completely out of business will get a 25% 
tax-free bonus. Discharged workers will be compensated 
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for job losses. The government will pay two-thirds of 
the total cost; the surviving mill owners, the other third. 

After ridding the industry of its chronic overcapacity, 
the government will help modernize what’s left, so the 
industry can compete effectively with newer mills abroad. 
The government will pay 25% of the cost of installing 
new machinery—provided that an equal amount of old 
capacity is scrapped. 
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Venezuela’s Labor Unions Open Boycott 


Against Dominican Republic Dictator 


Dominican Republic’s Gen. Trujillo so far has sur 
vived attempted military invasion and the political 
enmity of his Caribbean neighbors—particularly Cuba 
and Venezuela. Now he may face increasing economic 
harassment. 

Venezuelan labor unions last week tightened a boy- 
cott on trade with the Dominican Republic. ‘Telephone 
and cable workers cut off wire communications with 
that country. Airport employees refused to service Pan 
American World Airways flights to Ciudad Trujillo. 

Boycott action became tougher when dock workers 
balked at loading fuel oil on a Liberian tanker said to be 
bound for Cuba. Unionists claimed the ship was really 
headed for the Dominican Republic. 

Union leaders aimounced they will intensify their 
boycott until Trujillo is ousted. The Betancourt govern- 
ment—which broke off relations with the Trujillo regime 
earlier this year—has refused to intervene. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


International Latex Corp. sees an expanding market 
for girdles in West Germany, where it has set up a new 
subsidiary with 100 workers. ‘The company estimates 
that the average West German woman buys one girdle 
every two years, compared with the average American 
woman’s three girdles each year. International Latex 
expects to have 1,000 workers making girdles there within 
four years. 


Mexico’s Pres. Lopez Mateos cheered U. S. investors 
last week as he emphasized a “hard peso” and monetary 
stability in his first state-of-the-union speech. Lopez 
Mateos pointed to a steady cost-of-living index and ample 
foreign exchange reserves as fruits of his policies. In- 
dustrial output has gone up only 7% in the last year— 
smaller than in previous years—but Lopez Mateos 
promises big oil and public works programs to speed 
economic growth. 


Czechoslovakia is preparing to play a bigger role as 
machinery producer for the Soviet bloc, and U.S. and 
West European machinery makers may see more Czech 
products invading their markets. Exports of machinery 
to the West and the neutral countries are running at 
$130-million yearly—and increasing. Russia—leaning 
more heavily on Czech machines—reportedly will get 
42% of Czechoslovakia’s machinery exports by 1965. 
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Applying Rust-Oleum Aluminum 
finish coating over the Rust-Oleum 
primer for lasting beauty. 


Stopping rust with Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer applied over sound rusted surface. 


How the Rust-Oleum system Stops Rust and provides lasting beauty! 


The Rust-Oleum system saves man-hours, money, and 

tanks, machinery, equipment, stacks, boilers, structural st 
If the surfaces are rusted—simply scrape and wirebrush t 
rust scale and loose rust — then brush Rust-Oleum 76 
Proof Red Primer over the remaining sound rusted 
The specially-processed fish oil vehicle in the prime: 


rust to bare metal while the surface film dries to a firm 





coating. Follow-up with your desired Rust-Oleum finis! 
lasting beauty against sun, fumes, heat, moisture, and ws 
You cut costly surface preparations and you stop rust i 


of your choice — with the Rust-Oleum system of prime: 
Attractive Rust-Oleum Machinery Tanks, towers, and other metal 
and Implement Finishes beautify as surfaces that are subject to constant ; < : ap dae 
they protect construction equipment exposure to the elements need Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks 
ond farm machinery. Rust-Oleum's lasting protection. 


coat! Try Rust-Oleum soon — in your plant or around y¢ 


paint, hardware, and lumber dealers for homeowner 


RUST-OLEUM 


pm ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD F 
| RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
| 2424 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me the following informat 
Rust-Oleum at no cost or obligation 


Distinctive Accept 
Gs your own ' no 
fingerprint substitute 


—— 


Complete literature with color charts and a 
cations. 


oO Thirty-page report on Rust-Oleum penetrotior 
bore metal. 
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Space-age thinking and communications 


We're looking far into the future for new and better ways to build 
tomorrow’s communications services. 


Our search for new knowledge is supported by staffs of specialists 
exploring the uncharted frontiers of the basi 


ra \ science: 
fi ; f x . 
a ’ ‘) GENERAL These scientists and engineers are engaged in the development of 
CD 


new and promising techniques in fields such as memory storage 


J) 7 F/ FPHONE systems, advanced electronics, high-speed switching, and busi- 
ness data transmission. 
& FLECTRONICS For the communications network of the future will have to act 


with incredible speed. 


Only today’s most advanced research can insure it. That’s why 

research is so important to us—as we serve growing America. 

u D4 Generai Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 
0 SS. } = 730 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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SERVICE 


The State Dept. is keeping cool this week as it helps the White House 
prepare for the Khrushchev visit. State has only modest hopes that the 


Eiserhower-Khrushchev talks will bring any real improvement in the U. S.- 
Soviet relations. 


As State Dept. officials see things, both leaders would like to relax ten- 
sion, reduce the threat of war, and cut the cost of the arms race. But their 
differences on major issues are too wide to be quickly reconciled. 


In concrete terms, the most State expects from the exchange of visits 
is a limited ban on nuclear tests, a temporary freeze of the Berlin situation, 


expanded cultural exchanges, and perhaps some growth in U.S.-Soviet 
trade (page 39). 


Eisenhower, for his part, probably would be satisfied with such limited 
results. They would indicate that Khrushchev is a man you can deal with, 
that a process of continuous summit diplomacy might be worthwhile. This 
would at least reduce the chances of war by miscalculation. 


It’s possible, of course, that Khrushchev is aiming at more dramatic 
results. He may be determined to button up the Berlin issue by turning 
West Berlin into a “free city.” And, in an effort to get Eisenhower to 
agree, he may well make a new offer to pull Soviet forces out of Eastern 
Europe. 


Then, Khrushchev is likely to come up with some new angle on the 
trade question. There have been rumors in Poland that he will offer to buy 
large numbers of American cars 


One thing is clear: The Soviet Premier isn’t making a simple exploratory 
visit, as Deputy Premiers Mikoyan and Kozlov did. You can expect the boss 
to produce some fireworks at some point. 


Whatever the results, the Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks make sense in 
terms of public relations. Eisenhower has proved that the U.S. is confident, 
unafraid, and anxious to be reasonable and conciliatory. 


It is Khrushchev who now is on the spot in terms of world opinion. 
If the exchange of visits should flop, much of the blame would fall 
squarely on him. 


The trouble in Laos won’t affect U.S.-Soviet relations to any great 
extent. The same goes for the border incursions Red China has been 
making into Indian territory. 


The U.S. already has won a round on the Laos issue—by getting the 
United Nations to send observers to the spot. And though the Soviets 
tried to block this move, they didn’t make much fuss over their defeat. 


Laos, in fact, is one place where we have been pushing back Communist 
influence. The U.S. has bolstered anti-Communist forces in that country 
to the point where Red China and North Vietnam decided to resist with 
military action. 


Still, there is no doubt that Red China’s expansionist ambitions will 
prove a big obstacle to any real accommodation with Moscow. On the one 
hand, the U.S. is committed to resisting Chinese military pressure in 
Southeast Asia. On the other, Moscow is committed to backing the Chinese 
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Communists in any dispute with the West. As long as we are embroiled in 
periodic tests of strength with Peking, it will be hard for any Administration 
to get public support for too friendly an approach to the Soviets. 


A Conservative victory is almost certain when Britain goes to the polls 
Oct. 8. The Labor party hardly has a leg to stand on. 


Prime Minister Macmillan has played his cards about as skillfully as 
any British leader in recent times. He can claim credit for taking the 
heat out of the Berlin situation. Beyond that, he now can stand on a 
record of checking inflation, producing real prosperity, and restoring British 
influence in the world. 


It will be worth watching how the Liberal party does in the election. At 
present it has only six seats in Parliament. (The Conservatives have 338 and 
Labor 278.) But the Liberals are hoping to go into the next session of Parlia- 
ment with considerably more strength. And their long-term aim is to replace 
Labor as the “radical” opposition to the Conservatives. 


Some London observers think the Liberals may reach this goal at the 
next election after this one. These observers feel that Labor’s socialist 
philosophy is fast losing its appeal to the average British worker. 


The Eisenhower Administration is pushing hard to end the discrimina- 
tion against U.S. exports still practiced by many foreign countries that no 
longer are short of dollars. (The practice of treating dollar goods less favor- 
ably than other goods—through special quotas and exchange controls—is a 
hangover from the days of the dollar shortage.) 


Washington expects equal trade treatment for dollar goods to give a 
real lift to U.S. exports, and to help cut the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. Administration officials also figure that it will reduce the growing 
pressure in Congress for higher tariffs and for less foreign aid. 


Washington will press for action on this issue at the annual meeting of 
the International Monetary Fund, due to be held late this month in Wash- 
ington. Then the U.S. will follow up at the conference which GATT (General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs) is holding in Tokyo next month. 


The idea is to have the IMF executive board take a stand against mem- 
bers who use exchange controls to discriminate against dollar goods. This 
would set the stage for GATT to take a similar stand against discriminatory 
trade controls. 


In Argentina, Pres. Frondizi is desperately trying to cope with a new 
crisis triggered by the armed forces. 


, Last week he tried to fire Gen. Toranzo Montero, his anti-Peronist army 
chief, and to stand firm behind his war secretary, who appeared to be appeas- 


_ wa Peronists. The army chief won reinstatement; the war secretary got 
e boot. 


In a fresh flareup, Frondizi’s air secretary at midweek threatened to 
resign. Other cabinet members—including powerful Economics Minister 
Alsogaray (BW—Aug.8’59,p80)—also seemed ready to pull out. 
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Tests Prove (iss) Cyclone Steel Fence Quality 





impact Test. A 4000-pound car, traveling at 35 miles 
per hour, was driven directly into a panel of Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence Fabric. The car was stopped. The 
fence did not break or fail—proof that Cyclone Steel 
Fence has the strength to withstand severe impact. 
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Corrosion Test. More than 10 years ago this panel of 
Cyclone Steel Fence was installed 45 feet from the 

ocean. Even in this extremely corrosive atmosphere it 

is still strong and serviceable. Cyclone Fence owes its 

unusual corrosion resistance to its heavy coating of zinc. 


For additional information on USS Cyclone Fence, write 
to Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire, 614 Superior 
Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 
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Fire Test. This raging fire was deliberately set to test 
the heat resistance of Cyclone Steel Fence . . . and that 
rugged steel fabric did not melt or fail. Should a grass 
or trash fire break out too close to a Cyclone Fence, 
there will be no damage. 
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Time Test. The fence shown here is a 25-year-old 
Cyclone veteran . . . still giving good service. Once 
Cyclone Fence is properly installed, it requires almost 
ne maintenance. It continues to give good service, 
year after year. 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan. Illinois, Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 
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are those precious extra minutes of production 
that companies need, to make, to maintain the 
competitive edge. Monro-Matic Calculators supply 
them; they are the world’s most automatic. Auto 
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a work day save minutes and money, too 
You'll find them on the desks of get-ahead, stay 


ahead companies likeathese 
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All Monroe precision figuring machines are avail 

able through ‘Figures Unlimited Monroe's re 

markably practical equipment leasing plan which 

Tale itle(-t Meigs llallale| and service. Ask your Man from —) 
Monroe about it today / 


/ 
See the MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING 
. PYolel i. [em tetetelt) bal, be 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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States Get Tougher on Unions 


® Legislatures this year tended to grant social and 


economic gains to workers but to curb unions. 


® Five states adopted laws similar to the federal 


Landrum-Griffin act, pinpointing specified abuses. But several 


tates also have new laws that must be counted as victories, 


however limited, for organized labor. 


\Vhile public attention has focused 
n the battle over labor reform legisla- 

n in the nation’s capital, crucial labor 

w fights have been won and lost in the 

” state legislatures that met this vear— 

except those of Kentucky, Missis- 
pi, and Virginia. 

Returns from this vear’s sessions show 

t the unions won gains in social and 

momic legislation but lost ground in 

sislation affecting labor-management 
itions. 

Revelations by Sen. John L. McClel- 

i's rackets committee spurred legisla- 

res in more than a dozen states to 

ite bills that, in some way, regulate 
¢ activities of labor unions. A num- 

r of these are described as “setbacks” 

an AFL-CIO survey of state legisla- 

e action. 

Spotty Showing—Gains in social leg- 

ation—principally in improved jobless 

nefits, liberalized workmen’s compen- 
tion programs, new minimum wage 
vs, and strengthened fair employment 
des—are in the AFL-CIO survey de- 
ribed as “significant” in some states, 
less sweeping improvements in others. 
i cgislation did not fully reach labor's 
ils in any state, according to AFL- 
C1O analysts. 

According to AFL-CIO state lobby- 
ists, unions were generally successful in 
heading off new or increased sales taxes 
but failed in efforts to stem a trend 
toward higher excise taxes on consumer 
products such as cigarettes and gasoline. 

All in all, despite the so-called “‘lib- 

cral” sweep in the 1958 elections, this 
was at best a moderate year in terms 
of labor gains, say the federation’s po- 
litical experts. 
* Labor Reform—Eleven states passed 
significant labor-management legislation 
this year. Five of these curbed the 
power of labor in some degree or an- 
other along the lines of the federal 
Landrum-Griffin act. No right-to-work 
legislation passed, and no existing right- 
to-work laws were repealed, despite labor 
efforts in this direction. 

New York enacted the most sweeping 
reform measure adopted by any state. 
It requires financial reporting by both 
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employers and unions, imposes a fiduci- 
ary obligation on union officers and 
agents, and forbids conflict-of-interest 
transactions. It also requires employers 
of 10 or more persons to report to the 
Commissioner of Labor annually on anv 
expenditures related to interference 
with, restraint, or coercion of employ- 
ees. The law applies to labor relations 
consultants as well as employers. 

Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
and North Dakota also adopted reform 
measures. A Montana law guarantees 
sole proprietors and partnerships of two 
persons in retail and amusement busi- 
nesses the right to work without union 
interference. 
¢ No Boycotts—Nebraska outlawed all 
secondary boycotts, regardless of labor- 
management agreements, such as “hot 
cargo” contracts that might provide for 
boycotts. It also passed legislation en- 
abling the courts to revoke the license 
of any motor carrier for delaying or 
refusing to pick up or deliver freight 
on account of a labor dispute, or for 
refusing to cross a picket line. 

New Mexico tightened up on the 
picketing rights of unions. Unions may 
now be sued for damages suffered by 
an employer from unlawful picketing. 
Organizational picketing is prohibited 
unless 50% of the employees favored 
unionization at the time picketing be- 

an. 

North Dakota passed a law making 
it illegal for persons convicted of a 
crime involving moral turpitude or a 
felony to hold office in a union. Until 
the union gets rid of such officers, it 
cannot qualify to act as a bargaining 
agent. 
¢ Plus for Labor—Two other states gave 
labor victories in the field of labor re- 
form. Oregon repealed its basic labor- 
management relations act, which had 
contained provisions regulating picket- 
ing. And Hawaii eased up requirements 
for determining all-union agreements— 
a form of the union shop. Previously, 
three-fourths of the employees involved 
in bargaining were required to vote 
approval of an all-union agreement. 
This is now cut to one-half. 


Two states— Alaska and Florida— 
passed legislation allowing public em- 
ployees the right to join unions under 
restrictive circumstances. In Florida, 
the union constitution must bar strikes. 
California now permits firefighters to 
join a union. On the other hand, North 
Carolina lawmakers specifically barred 
policemen and firefighters from joining 
unions. 
¢ Jobless Benefits—Increases in unem- 
ployment compensation and in duration 
of benefits rated high on labor’s list of 
things to be done in the states. 

The results were generally good, from 
the unions’ point of view. ‘Twenty-one 
states increased maximum benefits an 
average of $5 to $6. 

Iowa voted the largest increase, $14, 
from a $30 maximum to $44 a week 
for a worker with a wife and four chil- 
dren. Washington upped its maximum 
from $35 to $42. Hawaii’s went up by 
$10 to a maximum of $45. 

The highest paving state is still Alas- 
ka, with its top of $70 a week. Con- 
necticut pays $62; Nevada, $57.50; 
Michigan, $55; Wyoming, $49; and 
Illinois and New York, $45 each. 

Fifteen states extended the duration 
of benefits on a permanent basis for an 
average of six weeks, bringing seven 
states up to 26 weeks, two up to 24 
weeks, and five to 30 or more weeks. 
Utah, with a 36-week maximum, topped 
the list. Wisconsin now pays benefits 
for 34 weeks, Colorado 324 weeks, and 
New Mexico and Washington, 30 weeks 
each. 

Six other states allowed benefit exten- 
sions under certain conditions, such as 
periods of high unemployment. 
¢ Minimum Wages—Seven states liber- 
alized minimum wage laws. Alaska, the 
only state with a minimum wage above 
the federal floor of $1 an hour, raised 
its minimum from $1.25 an hour to 
$1.50. 

Vermont and Washington pegged 
their minimums at $] an hour. North 
Carolina enacted for the first time a 
law setting a 75¢ minimum wage. Con- 
necticat widened coverage of its law, 
and Idaho extended its $1 minimum 
to public employees. 

Maine extended coverage to most 
occupations; previously its $1 minimum 
had been limited to women and minors 
engaged in the fishpacking industry. 
¢ Workmen’s Compensation—Most of 
the states made changes in their work- 
men’s compensation laws. ‘Twenty-four 
raised benefits. Maximum benefits for 
total temporary disability—the most im- 
portant category—were raised to $50 a 
week in seven states: California, Con- 
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Brings New Versatility To 


me) Bj plo -) o7.0 


Now The Dial Can Be Located 
Anywhere You Want it! 








The advantages of load cell operation are available in...axlie load 
scales ...motor truck scales...crane scales...hopper scales... 
tank scales...built-in scales...floor scales...custom test devices. 


Add the flexibility of load cell operation to traditional Toledo accuracy 
and dependability . . . and you have a whole new concept of weighing 
ease and convenience. 


Normally, the indicating element of a scale must be connected me- 
chanically to the lever system. Not so, however, with load cell scales. 
You can locate the big 20’’ Toledo dial anywhere you want it, because 
only electrical connections are needed. And smooth, reliable Toledo servo 
action assures fast dial indicator response. 


Already you may have in mind weighing or testing applications in 
your operations, where performance-proved Toledo load cell scales can 
provide new flexibility to save time, cut costs, improve efficiency. 


These modern Toledos are available either as full Load Cell scales, 
or as Lectro-Lever scales. The latter combines a mechanical lever system 
with a load cell mounted in the nose iron or in the steelyard, and provides 
the benefits of remote indication where this combination is desired. 


Toledo recording and indicating accessories are available with 
Toledo Load Cell Scales, including Toledo Printweigh ‘‘400” which prints 
full-figure weight data on tickets, strips or sheets. 


Ask your Toledo representative about new Toledo 
Load Cell Scales for your needs. Or, SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 2970. TOLEDO SCALE, Division of 
Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


All Toledo Electronic 
platform scales have the 
exclusive features and 
superior accuracy of a 
self-aligning post sus- 
pension system. 


~jTOLEDO 


greatest name in weighing 
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necticut, Delaware, Illinois, North Da 
kota, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

¢ Miscellany—Here’s what happened in 
other areas of social legislation: 

e Eleven states enacted legislation 
affecting migratory farm workers, cover 
ing such things as regulation of farm 
labor contractors, transportation of 
workers, regulation of farm labor camps 

e Two states—Ohio and California 
—enacted fair employment practices leg 
islation. Connecticut, Oregon, Wiscon 
sin added bans against discrimination 
on account of age to existing FEPC acts. 

e Connecticut authorized the state 
labor commissioner to issue regulations 
for labor safety in places of employment 

Chere were no major changes in wel 
fare legislation, although there were 
some technical changes regarding opet 
ations of funds 


Neither Side in Steel 
Moved by White House 


lhe White House applied new pr 
sure On deadlocked steel industry an 
union contract negotiators this mid 
week—but apparently failed to budg 
them from the bargaining positions they 
have clung to since early May 

In two midweek developments 

Pres. Eisenhower said in letters to n¢ 
gotiators that he finds it “disappointin 
and disheartening that so little ap 
parent progress has been made toward 
a settlement.” He once more called on 
the parties to settle down to “intensive, 
uninterrupted, good-faith bargaining.” 

Where there is a will to agree on 
both sides, there is a way to agree, the 
President noted, urging a spirit ot 
compromise to settle the contract dis 
pute—and nine-week strike. He said 
this must be done “expeditiously.” But 
the President again said the Taft-Hart 
ley emergency strike clause would be 
invoked only if and when the national 
safetv and health are imperiled. 

The United Steelworkers charged 
that the steel impasse is the fault of 
the major steel companies’ refusal to 
bargain on a “reasonable” accord. ‘The 
companies counter-blamed the union 
Then, the government's top mediator 
reiterated the President’s complaint that 
contract talks—so far—have been “half 
hearted” at the most. Joseph F. Finne 
gan, director of the Federal Mediation 
& Conciliation Service, commented that 
he doubts that the talks can rightly be 
called bargaining sessions. 

As late as Tuesday, he said, the parties 
were “right where they were when they 
started.”” Over the Labor Dav weekend, 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell reported 
growing problems from the strike in 
basic steel and warned that the situa 
tion may reach an emergency stage in 
early October. END 
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POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


Powerful, high-performance air and hydraulic cylinders are the answer 
to a thousand and one production problems ... from simple motion 
and clamping operations to intricate controls for costly machine tools. 
For dependability and ultimate economy, only the quality of the 
finest engineered power cylinders available to industry will suffice .. . 


power cylinders by Beacdiudfffesinghouse 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Industrial Products and Air Brakes, Elyria, Ohio. Air Conditioning ond Refrigeration Compressors, Evansville, Indiana 
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prospects 
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fora 














WINDGUARD 


VU-lighter 


LETS YOU KNOW 
WHEN THE FUEL IS LOW! 


If you're looking for a good-will 
gift that’s different the Scripto 
Windguard VU-LIGHTER is IT! 
Only Vu-Lighter lets you know 
when the fuel is low—never runs 
dry! Lights every time. Inexpen- 
sive in quantities of 25 or more. 





YOUR OWN TRADEMARK or name inserted in 
the clear, see-through fue! reservoir. 


For name of your local distributor write: 


Ssae Viighter 


Box 4996, Atianta, Georgia 
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MILITANT spirit characterized this early Labor Day parade in 1887. In contrast . . 


Rita 


SUPPORTS THE 
STEEL 
STRIKERS 








DEFENSIVE note dominated this week’s parade by 115,000 unionists in New York as . . 


Labor Makes a Show of Unity 


Labor Day observances have waxed 
and waned manv times since 1882, 
when Peter J. McGuire, general-secre- 
tary of the Carpenters, first proposed to 
the New York Central Labor Union 
that a dav be set aside to honor “those 
who from rude nature have delved and 
carved all the grandeur we behold.” 

Last week, New York City’s 500 
local unions staged an “old-fashioned” 
Labor Day parade—one, it was hoped, 
that would revive the custom of demon- 
strating labor’s solidarity and strength 
on the first Monday in September else- 
where in the nation. 
¢ Rallying Point—Smarting under criti- 
cism stemming from revelations by the 
Senate’s McClellan committee and the 
defeat suffered as Congress enacted re- 


form legislation, the nation’s labor 
leaders sought to make Labor Day a 
new rallying point. However, despite 
scattered observances, attempts to get 
other cities to emulate New York’s dav- 
long parade failed. 

At another old-fashioned celebration 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany expressed the pre- 
dominant mood among the nation’s 
labor leaders. He assured unionists that 
labor would ride out current storms 
until the political and economic climate 
changes for the better. Meany asserted 
that Congress had been “stampeded”’ 
into approving the new labor reform 
bill by “press hysteria for punitive ac- 
tion against unions.” He condemned 
the bill as “damaging” to labor. END 
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Driver of stalled truck reading paper @$2.25 per hour 


You’re way ahead to lease trucks from Hertz 


NO UPKEEP...NO INVESTMENT 


Tired of runaway truck operating costs? Expensive 
repairs? Costly delays due to breakdowns? Switch to 
Hertz leasing and get new custom-engineered GMC, 
Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks...or we'll buy 
your present trucks, rebuild them, if necessary, and 
lease them back to you. 
Hertz is America’s No. 1 truck lessor, with over 
500 truck locations in the U. S. and Canada. Trucks 
are supplied to you faster, serviced by crack night } 
crews. Hertz gets you out of the truck business, 5a | y TRUCK LEASE 
back into your own business . . . cuts your fleet prob- 
lems to the writing of one budgetable check per week. And you can rent Hertz trucks for peak periods. 


Call your local Hertz Office. Or write for this fact-filled truck lease booklet, to Hertz Truck Lease, 
Dept. B912, 218 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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( When you’re choosing 
| @ protective coating... 
| HOW HOT IS 
| YOUR HOT? 
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A Nose Cone Gets Hot 


When conventional organic 
finishes were used in Chrysler 
Redstone Missile tests, they 
ignited and disintegrated 
under simulated re-entry con- 
ditions. Sicon survived because 
; it possessed the inherent heat 
resistance to meet perform- 
ance requirements. This has 
~<~44§- been confirmed in large scale 
tests and actual missile firings. 


A Truck Heater Gets Hot 


A porcelain type 
coating used on a 
truck heater failed 
because it could not 
stand the thermal 
shock of rapid heat- 
ing and cooling. The 
same heating (550°-600°F.) and cooling 
left Sicon’s film integrity unaffected. 


A Tractor Engine Gets Hot 


A farm equipment 
manufacturer used 
a bright organic red 
color on their stand- 
ard equipment. The 
coating on the en- 
gine parts, which 
were subjected to 
high temperature, 
— decomposed. Midland engineers 
developed a matching bright Sicon Red 
which retained its color and gloss and 
protected the hot spots on the engine. 


How HOT is your HOT? 


Sicon possesses the flexibility of ordinary 
organic finishes and the heat resistance 
of ceramic coatings—up to 1000°F. in 
black or Aluminum; up to 550°-600°F. in 
decorative colors. Upon inquiry a sample 
Sicon formulation for testing your “‘hot’”’ 
requirements will be prepared at no ob- 
ligation. Send details of your “hot spot” 
problem today to Dept. 34-I. 


Si 
HEAT RESISTANT FINISH 
A Silicone Product of 











MIDLAND 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES COMPANY 
WAUKEGAN -ILLINO!IS 
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UAW, Cross Co. in Bitter Clash 


Strike at machine tool plant outside Detroit enters 
second month as company fights to have union decertified to 
“free” its workers and UAW refuses to withdraw. 


In the quiet Detroit suburb of Fra- 
ser, the United Auto Workers and 
the Cross Co. are well into the second 
month of a labor-management fight 
that observers call a “pocket-size Koh- 
ler strike.” 

In its tidy new $6-million plant, 
opened in 1957, Cross produces auto- 
mation machinery for customers in 
auto, aircraft, farm equipment, and 
other industries. The UAW bargain- 
ing unit—mostly skilled workers—ordi- 
narily numbers about 265, but only 
150 were working when UAW struck. 

The company is run by R. E. 
Cross, executive vice-president, and 
his brother, Milton O. Cross, Jr., who 
holds the +title of president but usually 
stays in the background. Thev are sons 
of the German immigrant who founded 
the company in Detroit in 1898 
¢ Paternalistic Attitude—Ralph Cross 
has a reputation as a stern, somewhat 
paternalistic emplover. le worked 
part-time in the Detroit plant during 
bovhood and full-time after leaving the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1932. 


Cross particularly resents Walter 
Reuther (“That great friend of the 


working man—in a pig’s eve,” he says, 
characteristically) and he bristles at the 
sight of UAW picket signs at the plant 
gate. He refuses to concede that UAW 
represents a majority of his plant work- 
ers, despite two National Labor Rela- 
tions Board votes to the contrarv. He 
threatens to fight, to the United States 
Supreme Court if necessary, to “free” 
his employees 

e Election Record—UAW failed in 
five NLRB elections, from 1945 on, 
before winning representation rights at 
the Cross plant in 1957, by a slim 
margin. Its hold there is shakv, but it is 
determined to cling to it 

When the union won_ bargaining 
rights at Fraser in April, 1957, it struck 
for nine weeks before it won a contract 
that extended to Oct. 1, 1958. The 
contract period was an unhappy one 
for Cross. The contract raised wages 
“some” but that didn’t bother him as 
much, he said, as the. forced “loss of 
eficiencv . . . and lost time due to 
union-management business.” He com- 
plained against “slowdowns” and “too 
many petty grievances.” 

UAW said the Cross contract was a 
“reasonable” first agreement, with 
wages and other provisions somewhat 
below the machine tool pattern. 
e Plant Friction—The first vear was an 


unhappy one for workers in the plant, 
too. Morale was low. There was con- 
stant bickering between pro-UAW 
forces and “‘lovalists.’’ Just before the 
first contract expired, an attorney repre- 
senting the no-union group filed decer- 
tification proceedings with the NLRB. 
The UAW counted its dues-payers and 
consented to an election. The union 
squeaked through by an NLRB vote of 
150 to 134 for no-union. 

Cross has consistently denied any 
connection with the decertification pro- 
ceedings, refuses to accept the defeat. 

Shortly after the decertification vote, 
the attornev for the no-union bloc col- 
lected affidavits from 27 employees who 
said they voted for UAW because they 
were misled about the election issues. 
The attorney made five appeals for a 
new poll, arguing that since a switch 
of nine votes would have changed the 
result of the election, the 27 affidavits 
proved UAW doesn’t represent a ma- 
joritv. NLRB denied the appeals. 
¢ Court Appeal—Frustrated by the 
NLRB, the Cross Co. petitioned the 
U.S. Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in Cincinnati, to overrule the NLRB 
certification and order a new election 
held. A hearing will be held Oct. 5. 

Meanwhile, Cross refused to bargain 
with UAW on a new contract. The 
union struck on Aug. 4. Operations 
are continuing. About 75 emplovees 
are working now—manvy staving in the 
plant for days at a time, sleeping on 
cots, to avoid running UAW’s picket 
line. The company claims production 
is about 45% of normal 

[he picket line has been violent at 
times and more than a dozen nonstrik 
ers have reported threatening telephone 
calls 

lechnically, the picketing is limited 
to 20 men at the gate, bv court order. 
However, up to a hundred other pickets 
from Local 155 and other Detroit-area 
UAW locals customarily gather across 
the road from the plant. They lend 
moral and vocal support to the legal 
pickets—and pose a threat to nonstrikers 
¢ Determined Employer—Cross drives 
through the picket line to his office 
each day, despite the jeers. He shows 
no signs of weakening in his determina- 
tion to fight the UAW unless it is cer- 
tified in an “honest” election. He is 
convinced it wouldn't be. 

“We can do a better job here with- 
out the union,” he says. “We can give 
our employees more and bigger pav- 
checks. It will be more efficient.” END 
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Newport News, Hampton, Williamsburg and Yorktown 


“For an airport serving growing communities, 
concrete is the only sound investment for runways” 


Says E. C. MARLIN, Monager, Patrick Henry Airport, Newport News-Hampton, Virginia 


“‘With more and more industry coming in (which 
our airport with its concrete runways helped at- 
tract) we have big plans for airport expansion. 

“On the basis of experience, we know that con- 
crete runways will give the best service. Year after 
year, you get real money savings. You don’t need 
constant repairing and resurfacing as with other 
pavements. You can really plan ahead with con- 
crete, knowing that what you do today will never 
be obsolete. 

‘‘Here at Patrick Henry Airport, we have a 
safety record second to none. And a lot of the credit 
for that goes to our concrete runways. For sure- 
footed landings you can count on concrete’s grainy 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


Patrick Henry Airport, serving the Peninsula Area, including the cities of 





surface. It means dependable skid resistance and 
faster, uniform braking action, rain or shine. At 
night or in a fog, a light-colored concrete runway 
is always brightly outlined against the dark areas 
around it. No other pavement gives that kind of 
visibility.” 


Far-sighted communities everywhere are making 
concrete pavement an important part of their air- 
port planning. It brings the most for their money — 
and economic and safety benefits far beyond the 
actual money savings. 
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The kind oj employees you get for 


your new plant in the Land of Plenty 





HIGH PRODUCTIVITY: Plants in the 
six-state territory served by the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway show high 
productivity per employee. These self- 
reliant people of this area take pride in 
giving a full day’s work for their pay. 





YOUNG, VIGOROUS: In the fast 
growing, progressive Land of Plenty, 
the average state has a median age of 


27.7. Median age of total U.S. popu- 
lation is over 30. 


Get the full story from Norfolk and Western’s plant location specialists. 








LOW ABSENTEEISM 


also is noted by 
new plants in the Land of Plenty. 
Employees are dependable; their jobs 


are important tothem. Moderate cli- 
mate cuts “‘bad-weather absenteeism.”’ 





EASILY TRAINED: 
skilled in many trades, are adaptable to 
diverse manufacturing. Their enthu- 
siastic attitude helps them to learn 
new skills. 


These people, 
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Phone, Wire, Write 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Division B-848 (Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


Norjoth.Weslowe. 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk with the N&W freight traffic 
Sales and Service representative nearest you . . 





GOOD CITIZENS: Your prospective 
employees in N&W territory are good 
citizens, active in community affairs 
They love their homes and their roots 
are down deep. 


STEADFAST: Living is good in this 


territory, where there is an abundance 
of recreational activity and natura 
beauty. Attractive to transferrec 
personnel, too! 


Give us your requirements. 


. in one of 39 key cities across the U, S, 
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In Labor 


Steel and Building Trades Workers 


Agree to Solve Jurisdiction Disputes 


Some of the toughest jurisdictional rows within the 
\FL-CIO since the merger have involved the United 
teelworkers and unions in the Building & Construction 

rades Dept. A number of the hottest disputes over 

stirred controversies high in federation ranks. 

Last week, USW and the Building & Construction 
| rades Council of Youngstown-Mahoning County, Ohio, 
gned an agreement that will lessen jurisdiction feuds 

the Youngstown area. Under it: 

* USW members will handle all work on equip- 
nt, such as furnaces, in steel plants and will do 
inary maintenance work. 

* Craft unionists wil] have the night to construction 
| rebuilding jobs on structures that house production 
ts. 
¢ Administrative committee of three from USW 
| the Building Trades will make “final and binding” 
isions in border-line cases, on a basis of past practices. 
USW’s Pres. David J. McDonald expects the “land- 
rk” agreement to be a pattern for others. 

(he United Auto Workers worked out a similar agree- 
cnt with the Building Trades in Detroit about a year 

, recently reached a second one with the crafts in 

lianapolis. 


E'ectrical Union Offers to Forego Raise 
it Westinghouse Will Cut Work Week 


(he United Electrical Workers has offered to give 
up a 34% wage increase—between 5¢ and 12¢ an hour— 
due this October if Westinghouse Electric Corp. will 
icduce its work week 24 hours without a cut in pay. 

UE said in a letter to Westinghouse that the cut in 
hours would put “many thousands” of laid off workers 
back on the payroll, with those now employed sharing 
about half the cost by giving up raises due them. 

A year ago, Westinghouse rejected a similar proposal 
by UE for a five-hour cut in the work week over a two- 
year period, without any reduction in weekly take-home 
pay from 1958 levels. 


Sudden Drain on SUB Funds Forces 
Electric Auto-Lite to Cut Benefits 


Employees of Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, learned 
last week that the supplementary unemployment benefit 
fund covering them is “almost exhausted,” although a 
few months ago reserves totaled more than $2-million. 

Francis M. Wistert, vice-president of industrial rela- 
tions for the company, blamed two developments. 
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¢ The company paid out $1.5-million on Aug. 25 
to 1,100 employees who lost jobs when Auto-Lite’s 
LaCrosse (Wis.) plant closed. Termination pay ranged 
from $134 to $3,789. 

* The company paid out $400,000 as retroactive 
benefits to Ohio and Indiana employees when SUB pay- 
ments became legal in those states in June. 

The heavy outlays reduced SUB reserves to rock bot 
tom. As a result, Auto-Lite cut payments starting this 
month by 20%, and reduced their duration by about 
35%. These cuts will remain in effect until the fund 
is built up again to 13% of its maximum level. 


Steel Strike Enters National Statistics 
As Total Lost Man-Days Set July Record 


The impact of the steel strike—now in its ninth week— 
showed up in national strike figures for the first time 
in a July report just issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Strikes that started in July directly involved 650,000 
workers, of whom a half-million were steelworkers. ‘The 
estimated 425 new strikes added to those carried over 
from June brought the number of work stoppages under 
way in the month to 700 nationally. 

Strike losses in terms of man-days soared to a record 
9-million for the month—almost three-fourths the total 
number of man-days lost in strikes in the first six months 
of the year: 12.5-million man-days lost by 775,000 workers 
in 1,875 strikes. 

The all-time high is 116-million man-days lost in 1946. 
In recent years, total losses have run about 30-million 
man-days. 


Striking Meatpackers Turn Down 
Package Offered by Swift & Co. 


Two meatpacking unions continued a strike against 
Swift & Co. this midweek after rejecting as a “bad 
bargain” an agreement that Swift said would be the 
“most attractive and progressive in the industry.” 

The unions—the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen and the United Packinghouse Work 
ers—turned the pact down as “far short of the Armour 
& Co. terms,” originally estimated to be a 22¢-an-hour 
package and now revalued by the unions at about 27¢ 
an hour spread over the next two years (BW —Sep.5’59,p 
36). 

The Swift offer contained a wage offer similar to that 
in the Armour contract—15¢ an hour over two years—but 
would limit it to plants outside the South. Swift con 
tends that its employees in Southern plants already are 
receiving “wages and other benefits . . . far exceeding 
those of companies in the area.” 

While Swift did not offer a number of fringes included 
in the new Armour agreement, it proposed a savings and 
security program for employees. 

Some 16,900 workers represented by the two unions 
walked off jobs at 36 Swift plants late last week. 
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On your next train trip... 
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... try window gazing. You'll marvel at the orderly and Weedazol Weed Killers have been enormously 
pattern of croplands, neat industrial plant layouts, successful in destroying crop-killing weeds that en- 
the network of good roads and rights-of-way that croach on fertile farmlands, clog irrigation ditches 
contribute heavily to safe transportation. And note, and torment the allergy prone. In the vast Plain 
particularly, the total absence of rank vegetation : States alone, millions of acres are more productive 
and weeds around many of these locations. ' because staple crops such as corn and wheat are 
freed from weed competition by Amchem’s diversified 
Chances are the elimination of fire hazards, reduction | family of weed killers. 
of maintenance and labor around industrial plants: 
has been affected by the use of Weedone and ; Amechem produces a complete line of chemical weed 
Weedar Brush Killers. chemical developments of ; killers and plant hormones for the improvement of 
Amchem Products, Inc. These formulations are also ! crops and control of weeds in agriculture, industry 
used extensively along utility rights-of-way, tele- { and home gardening, as well as chemicals and proc- 
phone lines and electrical power installations and { esses for the metalworking industry. Find out how 
railroad track locations. ! Amchem products can protect, beautify or improve 


your products, your plant or your home. Write for 


Powerful chemical weapons for the farmer, Weedone further information today. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. 


| <QNCHED> (formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 


AMBLER 35, PA. 


Detroit, Mich., St. Joseph, Mo., Niles, Calif., Windsor, Ont. 
Amchem, Weedone, Weedazol and Weedar are registered trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


Khrushchev Sets Off New Flurry 


Plans for Khrushchev’s visit to the 
S. next week have fired up investors’ 
‘lagging hopes once again, unfolding 
till another chapter in one of Wall 
Street’s strangest sagas—the persistence 
f trading these last +3 vears in Imperial 
ussian Government dollar bonds. 
The price swings in these bonds—de- 
faulted in 1919, only three vears after 
they were sold—reflect the wide changes 
in U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations. Since the 
cnd of World War II, they have traced 
| temperature curve that has offered 
peculators opportunities for fat killings. 
Ihe chart shows the latest shift: 
Since last December these defaulted 
bonds have tripled in price, rising from 
520 in the period before the Eisen- 
hower-Khrushchev exchange of visits 
was announced to $65 a $1,000 bond 
today. 
* 13-Year Cycle—Alert to any cycle, 
Wall Street dealers brand the upward 
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price swing another ‘1 3-year-itch”— 
breaking out in 1933, 1946, 1959. In 
1933, the bonds shot up from $7.50 to 
$90 when the U.S. recognized the 
Soviet Union and Ambassador Litvinov 
assigned a paltry sum to pay claims. 
During the disillusionment of the late 
1930s, the bonds sold down to $1.90. 
Following the Allied victory in World 
War II, they traded as high as $220 in 
1946. With the onset of the cold war, 
they dropped to $17.50. 

Rising or falling with the Berlin 
blockade, the Korean war, Stalin’s 
death, and Austria’s liberation, the 
curve also reflects Wall Street’s grow- 
ing cynicism over Russia’s intentions. 
The bonds sold as high as $130 during 
the Geneva summit meeting in 1955, 
but are only half that level now. 
¢ Hopeful Start—This sorry tale had 
its roots in the years 1914-16 when the 
Imperial Russian Government borrowed 


$90-million in this country, in three 
steps: 

e The National City Bank in 1914 
granted the Imperial Government $5- 
million in credits. 

e Some $11-million 54% bonds of 
the Czarist Internal War Loan of 1916, 
due in 1926, were sold here. 

e And in 1916 J. P. Morgan & Co. 
and the National City Bank floated two 
dollar-bond issues on Wall Street— 
$50-million three-year 64% credit gold 
certificates due in 1919, and $25-million 
five-year 54% external gold notes due 
in 1921. 

There was an eager reception for the 
bonds, and the investors’ enthusiasm 
took several years to cool down. The 
54% bonds, for example—offered at 
$947 per $1,000 bond to yield over 7% 
—sold as high as $1,020. 
¢ Default—After the 1917 Russian rev- 
olution, the ill-fated Kerensky govern- 
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Vow nearing completion—the world’s largest Wiggins 
Gasholder will soon assure Long Beach residents of a 

tinuous supply of natural gas. When completed, 
this gasholder w ill rise 173 feet, have a diameter of 214 


feet and a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet. 

Because of the unique design of the General American 
Wiggins Gasholder, construction costs are reduced, 
maintenance costs are minimized and operating costs 
are practically eliminated. Through 20 years of 
experience with over 500 installations, the Wiggins 
Gasholder has been proved to be the simplest and 
safest of all. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 





135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TRANSPORTATION 









General American builds a gasholder 
17 stories high for the city of Long Beach 


You may never need a Wiggins Gasholder, but, 
chances are you can use the design, engineering and 
manufacturing skills that General American supplies 
to industry. 

Whether your problems relate to transportation or 
storage . to mixing, drying or conveying... to 
nickel coating, plastics molding or fastening, General 
American’s broad experience and directed imagination 
can help you solve them. 

Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, let 
us show you why it pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 
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”“_. of some $6.4-billion in the world’s defaulted debt 
account, Russia’s share is about $4.5-billion . . .” 


ment continued interest payments, 
using part of a sum of $193-million ad- 
vanced by the ‘Treasury Dept. When the 
Soviet regime overthrew the provisional 
government and in February, 1915, re- 
pudiated the debts of all previous Rus- 
sian governments, the Kerensky ambas- 
sador in Washington kept on paving 
nterest until June, 1919. At that time 
the bonds defaulted on both interest 
and principal. 

Despite this default over 40 years ago, 
traders have maintained an interest in 
the bonds, and speculators have profited 
in the trading. From 1939 to 1945, 
prices of the bonds rose 80 times over; 
from 1939 to 1957, 19 times. 
¢ Flickering Hope—For profits, specu- 
lators count on two things—changes 
n the cold war’s temperature, and the 
till-flickering hope in investors’ hearts 
that the Soviet Union will pay off. 

To many, that prospect seems ludi- 
rous. But the prospects were dim, too, 
before killings were made in German 
ind Japanese dollar bonds after World 
\WVar II, when debt service was resumed. 
\nd last month, fat profits were 
skimmed off when Yugoslavia an- 
nounced partial debt service on $25- 
nillion bonds in seven dollar issues that 
had been in default for 27 years. Prices 
if these bonds doubled overnight. 
¢ Cash—The hope for settlement of 
some claims is not entirely groundless 

and the story behind it is even more 
pectacular than the bond price saga. 
lo take one case, Mrs. Grace J. Chad- 
vick, an 81-vear-old widow of New- 
burgh, N. Y., had been holding 
srimly on to a $1,000 Russian bond 
he bought in 1918. Two years ago she 
received a $1,000 check from the Treas- 
ury Dept. in payment of principal. She 
still has a claim against the U.S.S.R., 
however, for $1,980 back interest. 

The funds to pay Mrs. Chadwick’s 
claim, and part of such sums as the 
Singer Mfg. Co.'s for $100-million for 
seizure of its Russian factory, derive 
from the Ambassador Litvinov assign- 
ment in 1933. At that time certain 
sums, which finally totaled up to $9- 
million, were set aside for payment of 
claims based on defaulted bonds or 
seized properties. 

But even this inadequate sum took a 
long time in distribution. Congress 
took more than 20 years to legislate a 
way to spread the “kitty” around. 
Then, with the launching of the For- 
cign Claims Settlement Commission, 
two rounds of payments were specified 
for claims that mounted up nearly to 
$500-million in all. First, all claims of 
$1,000 or less would be paid in full. 
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(STORY on page 156) 


On the second go-round, what was left 
would be distributed pro rata. 

¢ Unhappy Winners—Investors, how- 
ever, are far from happy about this 
windfall, and some even want to give 
the money back. For there’s a large- 
sized hitch. 

When claims were paid on any bond, 
the bond was “stamped” as evidence 
of partial payment. And, though the 
investors did not know this until later, 
the bond thereby became unmarket- 
able, or as the Securities & Exchange 
Commission puts it, “unfungible.”” ‘To 
complicate matters, banking authorities 
held the stamp to be an “alteration,” 
and the bond thus nontransferable. So 
investors could not sell their bonds at 
rising prices in the market. 

The small bond claimants are also 
disgruntled because the second, pro rata 
distribution—which came to about 10¢ 
on the dollar—went mostly to the big 
property seizure claimants. 

When these problems arose, the 
American Stock Exchange, where the 
bonds had traded until 1956, took the 
hint and delisted the issue, blocking 
sales until an over-the-counter market 
was established. 

Currently, some $30-million of the 
bonds are stamped, including about 
$10-million owned by Carl Marks & 
Co., Inc. Marks also owns about $10- 
million that are not stamped. Some 
$35-million are held by speculators, 
stuffed in attic trunks, lost or destroved. 
¢ Graveyard—In Europe, Russia’s dis- 
honoring of its credit is an even more 
bitter story. For the repudiation of the 
Russian government debt owed here is 
only part of a much larger picture of 
Russian default which has been aptly 
described as the largest ‘‘financial grave- 
vard” in the world. 

Between. 1858 and 1914 Russia—bit- 
ten, along with the rest of the world, 
with the “railroad bug’—used some 
$2.35-billion of European investors’ 
funds to build a network of 40,000 
miles of railroad track throughout Euro- 
pean Russia. Private companies carried 
out most of the development, and the 
flotation of Russian railroad securities 
was big business in Germany, Holland, 
France, and Britain. 

As the network grew, the system was 
gradually nationalized, and more and 
more of the private companies were 
swallowed up. The European  stock- 
holders were compensated in_ state 
bonds payable in German marks, 
French francs, Dutch guilders, and 
British sterling, and usually paying 4%. 

This debt, too, was repudiated by the 
Soviet government. Europeans, hoping 


continually for a_ settlement, wer 
further angered when large quantities 
of these bonds disappeared. from Euro 
pean markets. ‘They suspected the 
Soviets of a sharp Nazi practice, buying 
back the bonds at cheap prices on th« 
open market—a “‘cut-rate repudiation” 
of the debt. 

¢ Biggest Slice—Today, Russia stand 
first among the nations dishonored by 
defaulted debt owed to foreign in 
vestors. Of some $6.4-billion in th 
world’s defaulted debt account—not in 
cluding back interest—Great Britain 
Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders estimates Russia’s share 1 
$4.5-billion. And of the $1.9-billion 
balance, $1.4-billion is owed by eight 
other Iron Curtain nations—Rumania 
China, Hungarv, Poland, Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, and Latvia 

Outside the Iron Curtain countries, 
the world situation in defaulted dollai 
debt is improving rapidly, with the aid 
of such agencies as the Foreign Bond 
holders Protective Council, Inc. “Th 
council, with headquarters in ‘New 
York, was formed 25 vears ago to re} 
resent investors left in the lurch by for 
eign government bond defaults. 

loday, every government in the Fre« 
World except Greece has agreed on. r 
sumption of payments on defaulted 
debt owed here. Foreign government 
dollar bonds in default total some $435 
million. 
¢ Brighter—These developments—in ad 
dition to Yugoslavia’s resumption of 
partial debt service—are making the 
over-all picture brighter: 

e Bolivia resumed payments in 
1957 on $56.3-million of dollar bond 
defaulted since 1931, following negotia 
tions by the Foreign Bondholders Pro 
tective Council. This brought to an end 
government defaults on dollar bond 
debt of Latin America, where, at on 
time, 14 countries had failed to mak« 
payments on $1.08-billion obligations 

e The situation seems gradually to 
be thawing on the $208-million dé 
faulted dollar bond debt of Russia and 
its satellites in the U.S. Some bond 
dealers are hopeful that current negotia 
tions with Czechoslovakia may end in a 
settlement soon on U.S. claims that in 
clude $1.47-million defaulted - dolla: 
bonds. While these bonds defaulted on 
principal and interest in 1952, dealers 
point out that Czechoslovakia is still 
servicing its pound sterling bonded debt 
and has never repudiated the dolla: 
debt. 

This picture is complicated by coun 
terclaims. During the war the U.S 
seized a steel mill for which the Czecho 
slovakians had paid the full price of $25- 
million. The mill was later sold to 
Argentina for $9-million, and the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
is holding that sum for settlement of 
U.S. claims. END 
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In the Markets 


SEC Tightens Up Supervision 
On Mutual Fund-Broker Deals 


\s a result of charges of portfolio churning and other 
ibuses that came out of its investigation of Managed 
Funds, Inc. (BW —Jul.25'59,p25), the Securities & Ex- 
hange Commission is cracking down on_ reciprocal 
igreements between mutual funds and stock brokers. 
In essence, reciprocal agreements specify that brokers 
who sell shares of mutual funds will receive commission 
business from the fund in proportion to their sales of the 
fund’s shares. 

Ihe SEC is now tightening up supervision of its 
requirement that all such deals must be disclosed to 
shareholders. According to most observers, this require- 
ment in the past has been honored more in the breach 
than in the observance. SEC staff members have begun 

careful check of mutual fund registration statements— 

hich are revised each year—to insure that all reciprocal 
igreements are spelled out for shareholders. If SEC 
investigations turn up deals that aren't mentioned, pres- 
sure will be brought on the funds to make full dis- 


losure 


No. 2 Broker Considers Incorporating, 


But Says Step Needs Careful Study 


Bache & Co., generally conceded to be Wall Street's 
econd largest brokerage house, is considering converting 
from a partnership into a corporation. It would be the 
second major house to make the switch within a vear. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., the No. 1 
firm, relinquished its partnership status last January 
BW —Dec.13°58,p124). 

Since 1953, when the New York Stock Exchange first 
allowed its members to incorporate, 58 of the NYSE’s 
662 member firms have taken the step. 

Bache, with 45 general and 18 limited partners at 
last count, has to amend its partnership agreement every 
time a partner dies or retires. Furthermore, its net 
income, running into the millions, has been subject to 
personal income tax rates as high as 91%. A recent 
change in the tax law, however, allows the firm to elect 
whether it wishes to be taxed as a partnership or at the 
52‘% corporate rate. Partly for this reason, Bache part- 
ner A. Charles Schwartz says, “careful study” will be 
required to determine if in fact there is any advantage 
for Bache in corporate status. 


. ° + 
Bond Yields Continue Steep Climb 
As Selling Keeps Markets Depressed 


Ihe bond markets continued under strong pressure 
this week. Prices fell further, with government bonds 
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reaching new record lows, while some yields shot up to 
4.90—a 40-year high. 

In the ‘T'reasury bill market there was further selling, 
as corporations raised funds to disburse dividends and 
meet quarterly tax payments. The 91-day bills crossed 
the 4% level for the first time since the 1933 bank 
holiday; six-month bills were quoted at more than 4.50%. 
Bank selling of government securities also depressed the 
market, which still faces the Treasury's cash financing 
of $5-billion to $6-billion next month and the seasonal 
upswing in fall loan demand to finance crop movements 
and rising business activity. 

In floating $150-million two-year secondary market 
operations this week, the Federal National Mortgage 
Assn. set the rate at 54%—highest in its history. Munici 
pal bond prices went through another major readjust 
ment, with the Bond Buyer's 20-bond vield average rising 
from 3.61% to 3.72% in tax-free interest. 

New bond financing continues heavy, threatening even 
higher interest rates. State and local bonds offered in 
August totalled $486.2-million, compared with $389 
million in August, 1958. ‘Total financing for the first 
eight months is now a record $5.6-billion, compared with 
$5.4-billion in the same period last year. ‘The total of 
future corporate financing already announced has climbed 
to $1.4-billion, the highest level this year. 


Canadian Report Fails to Aid Oils 


‘The report of Canada’s Royal Commission on Energy 
(Borden Report) this week failed to stir the market for 
Canadian oil and pipeline shares out of the doldrums. 
The index of Western oil shares on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, at 107, was close to a four-year low, compared 
with a 1957 high of 193. Even the two companies ex 
pected to benefit most from the report's recommenda 
tions, Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. and ‘Trans Moun 
tain Oil Pipe Line Co., have moved up “only slightly.” 

Brokers say that the Borden recommendations—in 
cluding one that U.S. crude be barred from areas where 
Canadian crude is available—have been so hedged with 
qualifications, and show so many signs of compromise, 
that investors have been confused. ‘This, they say, has 
had an adverse effect on stock prices. 


But Stock Proposals Give Shock 


W. W. Cameron, young chairman of the Saskatche 
wan Securities Commission, this week startled Canadian 
brokers with proposals to pass uniform securities legis 
lation in all Canadian provinces and strip Canadian stock 
exchanges of their power to pass on new security issues. 
Cameron feels that “differences in policy among the 
various provinces have been definitely injurious to the 
investing public,” and that securities regulators should 
be “utterly disinterested parties.” 

Cameron said that “malefactors”—mainly boiler-room 
operators—have been able to move from province to 
province, opening up in one area as fast as they are 
closed down in another. 

Not all Canadians take Cameron seriously, however. 
Some of ‘Toronto’s Bay Street brokers say he has become 

“bad joke” among the Canadian securities adminis 
trators. 
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Are you still soaking and stickin 
pinkies? Go modern, gal! Ask your be 
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No matter what your company size a Mutual Benefit Life plan 
for TRUE SECURITY will provide financial harmony 


Have you taken the proper measures to help assure 
your company’s financial stability in case of inheritance 


of ownership, loss of key personnel. and other crises 
that could put vou out of business? 

Many companies are protected with a Mutual Benefit 
Life plan for TRUE SECURITY. Some are small part- 
nerships, some, giants in their field, for Mutual B>onefit 
Life serves companies of all sizes. And each plan for 
TRUE SECURITY is individually designed to meet 
the particular and sometimes peculiar needs of each 
company, now and in the future. 

Consider a plan for TRUE SECURITY for your 
company. Whether your organization is large or small, 
your Mutual Benefit Life man will give your problems 
and your future the valuable benefit of his long experi- 


ence in business insurance planning. The program he 
develops (at no obligation to you) will demonstrate 


how comprehensive and yet how economical a sound 
plan for TRUE SECURITY can be ... and how 
vital such planning is to the very life of your company. 

Your Mutual Benefit Life man is a helpful consultant 
on financial planning. Talk things over with him soon. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


The Insurance Company 
= for TRUE SECURITY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEWARK. N. J. 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Chances are you don’t worry about personal income tax returns much 
before March or early April. But if you wait until then to check in with 
your accountant, you may not be getting half the service you could. 


Few businessmen have a clear idea about the precise role of a good 
tax accountant, usually a certified public accountant. Probably you select 
one because he can save you money and clean up sticky problems with the 
Internal Revenue Service. But in many cases—and this isn’t thoroughly 
appreciated—he also may be able to serve as tax adviser or financial con- 
sultant, depending, of course, on his particular training, experience, and 
judgment, and on your needs. 


The average businessman is a procrastinator and poor record-keeper 
when it comes to personal tax returns. Often, he’ll just hand his account- 
ant a “shoebox” full of odd papers and check stubs in April and say, “Here, 
you fight it out.” Result: the job takes longer, charges climb, and because 
the material’s in rough shape and time is short, possible tax cuts slip by. 


Accountants dream of the client who gives them tax data available in 
November, with the rest in January or February. This gives ample time 
for the paperwork, and for the accountant to figure yearend tax-saving. 
After Dec. 31, it’s spilt milk. 


Many businessmen think an accountant’s signature on a tax form is 
an automatic O.K. but that’s a misconception. It makes no particular dif- 
ference to the IRS agent checking returns. If your form is slated to get a 
going-over, that’s it. Note: If an IRS agent has any questions, he’ll come 
to you—not go to your accountant. 


When an accountant signs your return, he states that to the “best of his 
knowledge and belief” the facts are true. If your record-keeping was 
faulty, or if you fudged some figures, that’s your responsibility. What he 
does is to try to hold your taxes to a legitimate minimum. Where there’s 
honest doubt, he'll resolve it in your favor, and will advise against any 
action that may lead either to interest charges or penalties. His job is a 
complicated one—and a reputable accountant keeps in mind the duty he 
owes the government: to observe the letter and the spirit of the law. 


In most cases, the accountant who signed your return will be willing 
to represent you before the IRS, on appeal, if necessary. Most certified 
public accountants have “Treasury cards,” or can easily get them, to handle 
cases at the higher appeal levels. 


Understandably, he’s likely to charge you more for these extra efforts. 
But over-all, it’s generally to your advantage. The accountant takes the 
burden of appearance and negotiation off your hands—and even more 
important, he’ll probably get a better settlement of any tax dispute. 


In addition to all this, many accountants are qualified to assist in other 
financial affairs. Working with your lawyer, banker, and life insurance 
man, for example, he may make valuable estate-planning suggestions (BW— 
Jul.25’59,p125). And also he may give you pointers on better record-keeping. 


There’s no single yardstick for fees. The American Institute of 


Certified Public Accountants neither sets nor recommends any schedules 
or minimums. A CPA charges on the basis of time spent and the com- 
plexity of the job; some may charge what they feel the traffic will bear. 
Fees vary widely—so don’t feel hesitant about inquiring. 
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The Douglas DC-8, newest and biggest U.S. passenger jet, will make 
its bow in regular service Sept. 18 on two airlines, Delta and United. 
On United, the big ship will fly the New York-San Francisco run; on Delta, 
between New York and Atlanta. Later this year, the two carriers will 
expand DC-8 service to other major cities in their systems. On both lines, 
the planes will accommodate first class and tourist passengers. 


Aboard the Douglas jet, innovations include a convenient arrange- 
ment of reading lights, call buttons, dining table, cold air outlets, and 
emergency oxygen units built into the seats, instead of overhead or in a 
side wall. Like the Boeing 707, the DC-8 has flush toilets. While seating 
arrangements vary, a typical first-class DC-8 cabin has room for 115 to 125 
passengers. The plane’s normal cruising speed is around 575 mph., about 
the same as the 707. 


Incidentally, members of the International Air Transport Assn.—vir- 
tually all commercial airlines—have banned passengers from operating 
portable radios and other electronic devices in flight. One exception: hear- 
ing aids, which reportedly do not affect plane instruments. 


Crystal ball department: Look for more railroads to get in on the 
comprehensive credit card track. 


The Milwaukee Road is the latest to sign up with the American Express 
Credit Card Service, following similar action by New York Central, Great 
Northern, and Northern Pacific. Two other major carriers are due to 
follow soon. Card holders can charge fares and sleeping car costs on these 
four lines, and on all other U. S. and Canadian railroads when the trips orig- 
inate on these lines. 


Investment clubs: Internal Revenue Service is looking more and more 
searchingly at the profits of investment clubs. If you're a club member— 
or thinking of joining—it’s important to know the club’s setup: whether 
it’s a corporation, joint venture, formal partnership, or agency—each with 
a different tax status. 


Generally, if you’re a club member in a comparatively high income 
tax bracket, it’s advantageous from a tax viewpoint for the club to be 
incorporated. Best bet: check with your tax expert (BW—Aug.3’57,p.125). 


Togetherness: Now, no matter in what state you live, you can transfer 
money and securities to minors under provisions of the Uniform Gifts to 
Minors Act (BW—Oct.22’55,p83) or the earlier Model Act. 


Two new books—one a political novel and the other a sailor’s biog- 
raphy—are superior fare for your own reading enjoyment or for gifts. 


Newspaperman Allen Drury takes a knowledgeable and penetrating 
look at the U.S. Senate in Advise and Consent (Doubleday, $5.75) and Rear 
Adm. Samuel Eliot Morison, USNR (Ret.), writes in salty prose about famed 


Revolutionary sea captain, John Paul Jones (Atlantic, $6.50). 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Sept. 12, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
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It’s an open-and-shut case 
for PowerGrip “Timing” Belts 


The Doormasters, Santa Monica, Calif., make door operiers for new or existing 
doc.s that swing, slide or fold. The entire unit weighs only 20 pounds, hence 
there is no bulk, and a minimum of support is required. Transmission of power 
is controlled by U.S. PowerGrip “Timing”® Belt’s positive drive. No slippage 
—no premature closing of door. : 

U.S. PowerGrip “Timing” Belt permits automatic split-second opening and 
closing of this unit. Continuous service under the heaviest traffic. 

These qualities which led to the adoption of PowerGrip “Timing” Belts 
by Doormasters, Inc. will make many production machines more efficient. 
PowerGrip has no metal-to-metal contact, needs no housing or lubrication. 
Handles speeds up to 16,000 f.p.m. Stock drives are available from U. S. 
PowerGrip “Timing” Belt Distributors to convert any drives from fractional 
to hundreds of h.p. 

When you think of rubber, think of your “U. S.”’ Distributor. 

He‘s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, 

quick delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


Mechanical Goods Division 








Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Ys 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTR'AL RUS3SER PRODUCTS 


in Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd, 








Close-up showing the PowerGrip “Timing” 
Belt that gives instant non-slip action to 
the door-opening unit, 











How to Live With an Oil Boom 


LINE FIGHTS happen when, in the ab- 
sence of state regulations, operators drill 
close to their boundary line. 


164 Re gins 


Green County, Ky., has found 
the secret: You just go your 
own way and hope the boom 
won't evaporate overnight. 


lien forest of 
Greensburg, Kv., is 
strangely like the eve of a hurri 
It is the calmest boom town vou 
CVeT saw. 


Surrounded bv an 
chugging oil rigs, 
toda 
cane 


it is true, are incredibly 
rural county seat that 
has been off the mainline of American 
civilization for a century and a half 
Strange-looking drill rigs, ponderous 
bulldozers, and many-wheeled — tank 
trucks rumble through the little town 
night and day. They carry license plates 
from such far-off places as Alaska, ‘Texas, 
California, and Idaho. 

I'he sidewalks are crowded, too. In 
the Kozy Korner Cafe, strangers in 
Texas-stvle boots, oily overalls, and 
drillers’ hard hats stand patiently in 
line to get a meal. 

The approaches to town are lined 


Che streets, 
clogged for a 


1 
with house trailer til rected ware 


houses, huge stockpiles of pipe, storag 
tank wel igs 
lhe smell of oil 1 ervwhere 
¢ Taking It in Stride—On th« 


Greensburg looks like the |] 


surfacc 

¢ omiest littl 
town in the S. A. Oil is pouring ou 
of the rt here at the rate of ove 
35,000 bbl. a dav. Millionaires are be 
ing made overnight. Such celebrities a 
Joan Caulfield, of the stage and screen 
flit in of town, keeping watcl 
over their investments in Green Coun 
tv’s sudden and pros 


ind out 


unaccustomed 
peritt 

Behind the 
however, runs a 


ippearance of things, 
feeling that Greens 
burg, unlike American -boom 
towns of the past, was here 166 years 
before the began last summer 
and, barring a wrathful act of God, will 
be here 166 years after it has ended. 
With that attitude, Greensburg is tak- 
ing it all in stride. 

A cup of coffee still sells for a nickel, 
as it always has. The roast beef din- 
ner with cornbread, two vegetables, 


ScoTes ot 


boom 
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DRILL CREW cleans well after drawing off the salt water that comes first 


Next step will be to push the well deeper to the oil stratum. 


RURAL GREEN COUNTY is scarcely marked by its oil boom, 


_ yet royalties are giving farmers means to buy unaccustomed luxuries. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL goes on in the courthouse square, with the customary 
group gossiping in the shade about how the boom won't last. 


SIGNS OF BOOM are clustered here and there on Greensburg’s 
main street. Oil operators have come in from as far away as Alaska. 
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“IS YOUR COMPANY A GOOD PLACE TO WORK?” | 
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I've been with the com- “Sure. It's a progressive "| just started here, but “Yes. They treat us right. “Indeed it is. Our medical 
pany 26 years. Does thot outfit with many fringe my father—he’'s retired— In addition we have a plan provided payment 
onswer your question? benefits...like major med- says they‘re swell people.” very liberal group for practically all of the 
| ical expense insurance.’ insurance plan.”’ big expense of my recent 
' illness.’ 


~ 
_—_— employees make an efficient, loyal organization. And freedom from worry about heavy medical 
expenses — Big Bills — is one factor in maintaining high morale. Attna Life’s Major Medical Expense In- 
surance Plan helps protect employees against financial difficulties resulting from serious illness or injury 

. costs which can run to hundreds and even thousands of dollars. Now generally available to groups of 
25 or more employees, A<tna Life’s Major Medical Plan is designed to supplement existing, conventional 
hospital and surgical plans . . . helps meet Big Bills. 





This plan is adaptable to the insurance needs and special requirements of your company. An A®tna 
Life representative will gladly show how your company and your employees can benefit from the plan. 
Or write for our new free booklet. 





| MORE BUSINESSES ARE GROUP INSURED WITH THE ATNA LIFE THAN WITH ANY OTHER COMPANY 


. | Group Division AA TNA rs F E 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Affiliates: Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. + Standard Fire Insurance Co. + Hartford, Conn. 
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liced tomatoes, and iced tea still comes 
to 85¢. 

The town square is noisy and dusty 
ind painfully erowded, but fhe old men 
till occupy the benches every mernmg, 

they have for generations past and 
is they will for generations to eome. 
» No Sphrging—It is said that a score 
f local millionaires have arisen from 
the boom. Yet only three Cadillacs have 
cen sold in Green County since the 
il started flowing, and one of them 

ent to a bank director who ran the 
idillac agency. 

farmers who are piling up royalties 

$100 or $200 a day live on in the 

me farmhouses. Some af them are 
uving land to replace acres rumed by 
oil. Many are buying new trac- 
rs and farm trucks. The rest of the 
money is going into U.S. savings 

nds. 
“Most of them,” says banker C. W. 
tress, “wouldn’t think of buying a 
mmon stock or even a municipal 
nd. For our people, that’s too much 
e gambling.” 
With half a million dollars in un- 
pected revenues already collected and 
ich more in sight, the county's gov- 
ning magistrates are debating one 
ijor question of expenditure: Shall 
een County, with state and federal 
lp, build the first hospital in its his- 
rv? The question at this moment is 
iresolved. 


Before the Boom 


Green County's puzzled conserva- 
m in the midst of an unaccustomed 
nty can be traced in its long and 
stere history. 

With the end of the Revolutionary 
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ar, Virginia threw its rich trans-Ap- 


palaehian province open to settlement 
and speculation. Wel-connected spec- 
ulators seized the rich farmlands in 
central Kentucky that mow comprise 
the Bluegrass, where neilon-dollar 
horses fill out them sleek hides and 
stand at stud. For the state’s deserving 
war veterans, Virginia reserved 6-mil- 
lion acres afong the Green River in 
south-eentral Kentucky. 

¢ Thin Green County—These were, by 
and large, poor lands. ‘The soil is red- 
dish and thin. The topegraphy is 
knobby, with scrub timber on the steep 
hillsides. Yet even these lands ulti- 
mately fell into the hands of specula- 
tors, who sold acreage to land-hungry 
settless whose hopes were misplaced. 

Green County was formed in 1792, 
the year Kentucky became a. state. 
From then until a year ago, its people 
led a stern life. Isokated from the slave 
culture of the Bluegrass, Green voted 
for the Union in 1860, and it has voted 
Republican in 20 of the 22 Presidential 
elections since 1872. Its people re- 
mained in isolated, mdependent pov- 
erty. 

Fer vears, dark tobacco at first and 
burley in later times was the chief cash 
crop. More recently, Green County, in 
an outburst of enterprise, developed a 
broiler chicken industry that has greatly 
helped its income. 

All in all, though, Green County soil 
has yielded a poor living. Twenty years 
ago, per capita income was $205, or less 
than 40% of the national figure. Meas- 
ured in terms of machinery, appliances, 
and utilities, living comditions on the 
farms were only half as good as on the 
average U. S. farm. Even for Kentucky, 
1 laggard state in education, the educa- 
tional level of Green’s population was 
low 
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HARRY LAMBERT, who opened Green's 
field, won’t look for any more oil. “I can 
never spend what I’ve got,” he says. 
















OTHA COX still lives in the rural slum 
where he was born, but he kas made $10,- 
000 so far in royalties on his one acre. 






TURNER BROTHERS-—Harry, left, and 
M. G.—and W. C. Milby and their families 
are among the county’s biggest leaseholders 
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PAPER PLANT 
destroyed by fire 


REBUILDS WITH 


ZONOLITE 
FIREPROOFING 





ZONOLITE PLASTER 


machine-applied to ceilings 
and columns gives full 4-hour 
rating at a new low in cost. 





The maximum 
possible in fire- 
proof construc- 
tion was decided 
upon for the new 
paper plant 
above, built’ to 
replace one de- 
stroyed by fire.To 
that end, Zonolite 
Plaster fireproof- 
ing was specified 
for ceilings and 
columns. 

Zonolite vermi- 
culite plaster 
combines maximum fire-safety with 
low cost. It is speedily applied by mod- 
ern machines in the hands of skilled 
plaster craftsmen. Zonolite Plaster is 
only 's the weight of sand plaster, per- 
mitting much lighter structural mem- 
bers, with further reduction in costs. 
But why not have all the facts for your 
building program? 


Mail Coupon Today For 
NEW IDEAS in Fireproofing 


pemananasanemananeas ee 
ZONOLITE COMPANY, Dept. BW-9129 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Send me booklet PA-41 on Zonolite Plaster 
and Acoustical Systems. 


Name 








Firm 





Address. 





City & Zone. State 
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Youngsters growing up found just 

about no job opportunity except in hoe- 
ing tobacco. Green hadn't a single fac- 
tory in 1940. So it’s not surprising that 
one-third of the population has left the 
county since then. Fewer than 10,000 
remained when the oil boom started last 
vear. 
' Those who stayed were an indepen- 
dent and rather proud people. By the 
opulent standards of the mid-century 
U. S., it was a backward and underde- 
veloped society, but by no means every- 
one was dirt-poor., A fairly prosperous 
middle class had arisen among the mer- 
chants at the county seat. And while 
a lot of farmers had no cars or elec- 
tricity or telephones, they ate well, slept 
warm, and had time to fish in the clear, 
placid Green River. 


ll. Then Came the Oil 
As far back as World War I, people 


had known there were puddles of oil 
under Green County. In 1918, some 
wells were brought in, as in many Ken- 
tuckyv counties in that period. But they 
produced meagerly and were shut down 
when the price of crude dropped in th 
early 1920s. 

In the next 30 vears, someone would 
drill a new well now and then and pro- 
duce a little oil. (Kentucky ranks 12th 
among oil-producing states, with wells 
in 67 of its 120 counties.) A few opti- 
mistic natives held on to the mineral 
leases thev bought from their neighbors 
it $1] an acre or $1 a farm. 
¢ Starting Things—One such man was 
J. B. Thompson, who made a living as 
supervisor of the state’s old age assist- 
ance program in Green County 

Late in 1955, Thompson got in touch 
with colorful old Harry Lambert of 
Louisville, who had been wildcatting for 
oil all over America for more than 60 
vears, had made and lost several for- 
tunes, and had acquired, on an explora- 
tion in Montana, a lifetime chieftain- 
ship in the Blackfoot tribe. 

Lambert and his son Carol came 
down to see Thompson, who asked 
them to drill on some of the land he 
had leased. Thev agreed to open up a 
couple of the old wells that dated from 
1915. 

Work started in 1956. The old wells 
produced fitfully. Lambert sank more 
wells, encountering the problem that 
had discouraged Green County drillers 
from the beginning of time—salt water. 
When you puncture the dolomitic lime- 
stone where the oil occurs, salt water 
floods into the well. 

Unlike his predecessors, Lambert 
didn’t quit when this happened. He 
put pumps to work on the salt water. 
In some cases he pumped for three or 
four months, getting only salt water— 
no oil. But in the end the oil started to 
flow. 


e Catching On—Meanwhile a couple 
of Green County men—Joe Moore and 
James ‘Taylor—who shared Lambert's 
faith had started drilling wells of their 
own. By the end of 1957, the Green 
field was producing about 7) bbl. of oil 
each day—not much but far more than 
it had ever produced befcre. Last year, 
Lambert, Moore, and ‘Taylor began 
bringing in some good wells, a few with 
a vield of more than 100 bbl. a day. 
Then the news suddenly got around. 
Within a 30-day span, about 500 wild- 
catters poured into Green County from 
all over North America. 

It’s an ideal oil field for a small-time 
operator. The oil lies near the surface 

200 to 600 ft. down. You can drill a 
well for less than $1,000 in manv cases 
and completely equip it for $5,000, in- 
cluding storage tanks and the bulldoz- 
ing of a road. Eight out of 10 drillings 
produce oil. And you're not out much 
on those that don’t 
e All Sewed Up—The horde of eager 
operators from the outside world found 
slim pickings when they went after oil 
rights. ‘The oil field is sharply delimited, 
a strip about 15 mi. by 24 mi., and 
enterprising natives had sewed up leases 
on most of the farms 

The field contains 20,000 to 
acres. The Milby and Turner families 
control Lambert and 
Thompson each 1,500 to 2,000 acres, 
Colby Cowherd, +450 Albert 
“Boss” Rayburn, sizable holdings, and 
County Judge Finis Durrett, 400 or 500 
acres. The rest is in widely scattered 
ownership 

Speculators and promoters who 
flocked in found themselves paying big 
prices for leases, but they in turn sold 
shares to anvbody who would buv—office 
girls in Louisville, farmers in Western 
Kentucky, even to people in far-away 
Alaska 

One lease alone sold by Cowherd 
was fragmented this wav: He retained 
a 24/192 royalty interest, plus a 
9/192 overriding rovaltv interest in the 
47-acre lease; 30 other people have frac- 
tional shares such as 18/192, 1/24 of 
, 1/72 of 2, 1/96 of 2, and so on. 
¢ Busy Drilling—In the county’s year of 
destiny, drillers have been as busy as the 
lease speculators. ‘They brought in 
1,000 wells in 12 months, bringing 
producing wells to a present total of 
about 1,500. Production hit a peak of 
57,000 bbl. a day a couple of months 
ago, is now about 35,000 bbl. The best 
wells vield up to 500 bbl. a day; the 
smallest, + or 5 bbl. 

Ihe Turner and Milby families re- 
tain interests, large and small, in 500 or 
600 wells, and other principal lease- 
holders have substantial interest in the 
production. Nonetheless, Green re- 
mains a “‘little man’s” oil field. Big 
companies haven’t moved in, except 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co., a Ken- 


25.000 
10,000 acres; 


acres; 
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Controls Company of America 


(what’s our line?) 


Lateral ] 
timers _-* “| -“o Cycle-set 
, power timer systems 


Time controls 


Interval 
timers 


Oil 
pear Gas contro! vaives 
Temperature controls 


Vaporizing 
oil burners 


Solenoid Aviation 
valves switches 


Flow controls 


Aluminum and 
bronze valves 


Snap-action 
switches 


Solenoids 


Shaded pole, 
permanent split 
copacitcr motors 


WY Colateyemes) stare) 


Synchronous 
motors 
Series motors 





how can we work for you? 


We can supply single con- 
trois or complete systems — 
with design integrated to 
your product or process. If 
you have a control probiem, 
our Creative engineering ser- 
vice may help you solve it. 





Controls Company of America has a “control- 
ling’ interest in the products of American 
industry. CC control. systems figure in the 
aircraft, guided missile, electronics, air con- 
ditioning, automotive, refrigeration and ap- 
pliance industries. The story behind our 
growth is one of total engineering — in which 
we tackle all controlling factors to produce 
complete systems or single units perfectly 
mated to the products they control. Write to- 
day and put these unequalled resources to 
work for you: 


Creative Contro/s for Industry 


CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 





HEATING AND AIR 

CONDITIONING 
fp) CONTROLS DIV 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


qe ArOmoN AND REDMOND 
AUTOMOTIVE COMPANY, INC. 
= Conmors Div. Owosso, 
SCHILLER PARK, ILL MICHIGAN 


a, wis. 


CANADA @ INTE! DIVISION, SCHILLER PARK, ILL, U.S.A. © CONTROLS 
AG, ZUG, SWITZERLAND © CONTROLS MAATSCHAPPL EUROPA N.V., NUMEGEN 
HOLLAND ¢ CONTROLS COMPANY 


HETHERINGTON, INC., FOLCROFT, PENN, © LAKE CITY, INC., CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL 
eee VALVE CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA (CANADA) LTD., COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO 


OF AMERICA (ARGENTINA) SRL, BUENOS AIRES 























PIPE MILLS 


YODER 
PIPE AND TUBE MILLS 


Today's expanding markets and tighten- 
ing economy demand closer production 
cost control. YODER’S complete line of 
ferrous or non-ferrous Pipe and Tube 
mills can help you meet production sched- 
ules economically... help you realize 
significant savings in the manufacture of 


tube and pipe. 
YODER Pipe and Tube mills offer flexible 


production to meet fluctuating demand, 
They adapt easily to the most rigorous 
schedules, Everyday manufacture of con- 
stant high quality pipe and tube in diam- 
eter of 5 16” to 24’. Speeds up to 350 fpm 
plus can be obtained with YODER mills, 


YODER also makes a complete line of 
Slitting equipment and Cold Roll-Form- 
ing machinery. Send for your copy of 
the fully-descriptive book covering Tube 
Mill operation. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 





PIPE AND 
TUBE MILL 


ferrous or non-ferrous) 
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tuckyv outfit, which takes 90% or 95% 


of the field’s output. 


Ill. Problems of Change 


In many wavs, Greensburg was not 
prepared for what has happened in the 
past vear or so. It has only one small 
hotel and one small motel. Out-of-state 
oilmen have had to put up in surround- 
ing towns, some of them 40 mi. away, 
if they failed to bring house trailers 
with them. Eating places in Greens- 
burg are perpetually crowded 

Of course, evervthing in the oil field 
is on wheels. The maintenance load on 
Green Countv’s mechanics and garage- 
men is more than thev can handle. And 
the trafic is both more and _ heavier 
than the narrow, poorly surfaced roads 
can carrv. Surfaces are riddled with 
potholes, under the pounding of the 
past veat 

Arrival of about 150 new children in 
the past vear also overloaded the school 
system. There weren't enough desks 
and chairs to go around; children were 
packed more than 40 to a room 

“But we managed,” savs Mrs. Lucille 
Guthrie, school superintendent. “The 
children who came in were verv well- 
behaved and got along fine with our 
children. It was a good experience for 
both groups. Some of the oil children 
move six or seven times a vear, but they 
kept up with ours in all of their studies 
except arithmetic.” 
¢ When in Rome—Green County 
prides itself on a reputation for friend- 
liness and hospitality, and there has 
been little or no friction between the 
natives and the newcomers. But where- 
ever the two societies clashed, there was 
never anv doubt about which had to 
give way. It was the oil country culture 
everv timc 

Green is a drv county. Even the sale 
of beer is prohibited. Some of the oil- 
men had to learn the hard way that 
prohibition means just that in Green 
County. Arrests for intoxication or 
bootlegging taught them. 
¢ Water Pollution—lhe salt water 
pumped out of the wells creates one of 
the county's worst new problems. It 
has contaminated streams everywhere, 
threatening cattle watering holes and 
even public water supplies. Some farm- 
ers have moved their cattle into adjoin- 
ing counties 

Last October, the Kentucky Water 
Pollution Control Commission put the 
oil producers on 30-day notice to stop 
polluting the streams. After that, in- 
dictments were obtained by the com- 
mission against 316 operators, but all 
cases were dismissed for lack of sufficient 
evidence. 

Few operators belittle the problem, 
though Harry Lambert once offered 
$1,000 to anyone who could produce a 
fish killed by the brine. Controversy is 

















WHAT'S THIS GOT 
TO DO WITH 

CUSTOMER 
RELATIONS? 


Shaw-Barton’s Sport-Pak—a 
reversible blanket kit that may be 
worn as a stadium wind-breaker 
—helps you build preference with 
important customers. Perfect for 
observing company anniversaries 
or re-emphasizing your 
appreciation this Christmas 


The Sport-Pak goes home with 
your customer 

\ travels too! 
Again and again 
“You're There” 
Write us for 
Portfolio of Plans 
or call your 
Shaw-Barton 
representative 








SHAW-BARTON 


wo GERLACH-BARKLOW ....... 

Calendar and Specially Adwertising 
SALES OFFICES N PRINCIPAL CITIES 

GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT. COSHOCTON, OHIO 


THE Business 
Equipment Exposition 


“A Service of Office Equipment Manufacturers institute’ 


Sept. 23, 24, 25 — 1959 / 1-10 P.M. Daily 
WASHINGTON, D.C. : 
(National Guard Armory) 


AN EVENT 
TO REMEMBER 


(Mark it on your calendar now!) 


A vast and exciting panorama of the latest develop- 
ments in office equipment and services will be here 
for you to see, examine, and project into your plans 
for a bigger tomorrow! Every type of office product, 
system and service will be represented. Every facility 
for your comfort and convenience will be provided. 
This all-industry Exhibit is the only one of its kind in 
the country and the forerunner of more to come.* 
Mark it on your calendar now — and pian to attend. 


[ ADMISSION BY INVITATION ONLY | 


*Chicago — March 15, 16, 17, 18 — 1960 
*Dallas — October 19, 20,21 — 1960 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS EXHIBITS, INC. 
Rudolph Lang. Managing Ofrector of Exhibits 
777 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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MAGEE-HALE PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


gives employees an extra measure of protection... 





through GROUP INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


There are now more than 600,000 Magee-Hale Park-O- 
Meters in service throughout the world. These efficient 
mechanisms, originated by Magee-Hale, insure fair turn- 
over of parking spaces in busy shopping areas, and so help 
to build business. 

Equally efficient is Magee-Hale’s employee benefits pro- 
gram that includes a Group Life and Major Medical Insur- 
ance Plan from New York Life. This modern plan helps an 
eligible employee’s family to meet the financial crisis which 
may occur should he die, or should he or a member of his 
family require extensive medical care. 

The Group Plan in operation at Magee-Hale is but one 
of a wide range of coverages offered by New York Life to 
organizations large and small. Flexible, easy to install and 


administer, these plans have proved to be a low-cost way 
of boosting morale and productivity. To find out how a 
similar custom-made plan can be made part of your em- 
ployee benefits program call your agent or broker, or write 
to the address below. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


@jli INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance e Pension Plans 





Specify 


bps 
é Pil 


This brochure 


can help 
YOU 


EXPAND into CANADA 


It shows you a time-saving, money- 
saving way to acquire a new plant, 


f 


) THE ONLY DIRECT 





COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 





OMECT UNE AGENCY 


ON TERUINE STATION 
SALES OFFICE 
TRAMER POOL 

© SALES OFFICE AND TRAKER POOL 
TERMINAL 











/ DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


ONE STEP ACROSS THE NATION 








1 BIG picture 











(at your next meeting 


will be worth 10,000 words = 


— i 


... this new 
VU-LYTE II } 
shows BIG, clear § 
pictures on a 
screen or wall. 
No slides are | 
needed. 


custom-built to your precise needs. It 
single organization 
responsibility for 


how a 
will accept full 


explains 


Beseler’s VU-LYTE II 


Opaque Projector projects “ ~ 





providing you with: 


SITE SELECTION 
DESIGN LAYOUTS 
COST ESTIMATES 
CONSTRUCTION 
FINANCING & 
LEASEBACKS 


Write today for a free copy 
of our Package Plan brochure, 


FINLEY W. McLACHLAN 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto, Canada ea 
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LIMITED 





your charts, maps, papers, your 

watch, this magazine, anything. 

It projects instantly, in full color or black 
and white, to a meeting of from 4 to 400. 
The VU-LYTE II is simple, quick, 
precise. It is your most effective aide to 
successful business communications. 


THE VU-LYTE I 
IS TO THE EYE 


WHAT A LOUDSPEAKER 
IS TO THE EAR 








— oe 
Write fora cat 
Demonstration, i 
and ask for § 
the brochure: § 
“11 Checkpoints ] 
For Better Vis- i 
ual Meetings”. 

=— = 2 = 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


CHARLES CBescler courany| 











chiefly 
water. 

Many operators with experience with 
the same problem in other states suggest 
pumping the brine into ponds during 
drv months when streams are low, then 
flushing it into the streams in the rainy 
months. Many such storage ponds have 
been built. But the Pollution Com- 
mission isn’t satisfied. It has decreed 
that pumping permits from now on will 
be conditional on two practices. 

e Well casings must be cemented 
on the outside from top to bottom, 
to prevent underground seepage of the 
salt water. 

¢ Salt water must be pumped back 
into the ground by means of wells that 
extend 175 ft. below the level of the 
county’s principal streams. 
¢ No Conservation—Some operators, 
including Lambert, are unhappy, too, 
about Kentucky's lack of regulations on 
weli-spacing. Some states allow no more 
than one well to 10 acres, but in Green 
Countv vou find rigs side bv side, six 
or eight to the acre 

“Line fights” are frequent. One oper- 
ator drills a series of wells along one 
boundary of his lease; the operator on 
the adjoining lease then drills along 
his side of the boundary, to be sure he 
gets his share of that pool. The result 
is a senseless string of wells as close 
together as fenceposts 

Ihen, too, Kentucky doesn’t prorate 
its oil production. You can take out as 
much as a well will produce. To speed 
up the flow, operators have pumped 
tons of acid into their wells, breaking 
up the paraffin formations in the oil 
bearing sand. Under such stimulus, 
wells have already run dry, 
strengthening doubts about how long 
the boom will last 
¢ Transportation—When the rush be 
gan, the only way to get the oil out of 
the countv was by tank truck. As pro 
duction Ashland Oil, the big 
buyer, decided to lav a pipeline from 
Greensburg north to Louisville, 72 mi. 
awav. The $2-million line was com- 
pleted this spring. 

Ashland also laid gathering lines that 
link the pipeline with the storage tanks 
that dot the field. The oil is high-grade 
—41 to 42 gravity at 60F—and Ashland 
pays the going rate for the Illinois 
basin, minus a charge for the gathering 
costs. The basin rate is $3 a bbl. Green 
County producers get a net of $2.60. 
It is expected that the cost of the 
gathering lines will be paid off in about 
Two years. 


over how to handle the salt 


some 


soared, 


IV. Spreading the Wealth 


Green County's boom has made 
millionaires, but the prosperity has also 
extended in many cases to the people 
who needed it most. 

Otha Cox, a Negro farmer, for ex- 
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| CCAY LO R D PLAYS PROGRESSIVE 


WHEN IT COMES TO PACK AGING 


Whether you want a new variation on an old favorite, or a 
“way-out” box, Gaylord has the experience and vision to compose 
containers that waltz through your packaging operation. 


Be sharp . . . stay in the key of G. Ask your G-Man to-sit in on 
your next packaging session, and watch him harmonize. 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 
CONTAINER CORPORATION 





pivision OF Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


cS 











TO THE SOLUTION OF 


Cc : U e Ss: @ MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published weekly—closing 11 days prior issue date 


Rate— $10.15 per line ($5.08 per line for position wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
Allow 5 average words as line; count 3 words for box number. 














ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bo No. 
( aif i D f this publication 
VEU ,ORK f }’ 0” BOY 1% 

CHICAGO II 0 N. Michigan 


ive. 
SAN FR LNCISC 0 68 Post 8t 





OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENT 


Lucrative Sovetan a eng avallable—cend 
Week. 


ime 


POSITION WANTED 


Gagpasering Management, 
a mal bu ne 


36, M.S. Degree. 
vears G.M. Design, 
é ment, manutactu ne experience, Want 
enging opportunity PW-2559, Business 


SELLING OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


Need commission salesman?—To sell your 
product or to solicit contract work. We 


have them for you )00 proven commis- 

r ales agents 4] a, Campbell, Inc.,— 
National Clearing House for M anufacturers 
igent New Canaan, Conn. Tel. WO 6-4233. 


Manstasturere Representatives of metal pow- 
I wanted for St. Louis—Cleveland— 


Buffal. ) Northern Indiana & Michigan Terri- 
t t Must be established and now handling 
1 ed nes as pre ym castings, die cast- 

crew machine products, forgings etc. 


ymmissior full 


co-operation. RW- 


COMB'NES: STOVE+ OVEN 
SINK + REFRIGERATOR 
FREEZER « STORAGE 


TIONING CORP 


General Chef 


344014: 
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PLANTS & PROPERTIES 





industrial properties: Sell Lease Buy Lease 
back. Millions of feet coast to coast. LS. Nor- 
ry, 68 Curlew St., GL3-6783, Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Writers: Book Manuscripts invited for pub- 
lication. New authors encouraged. All sub- 
jects considered. Greenwich Book Publishers 
(Atten: Mr. Conover), 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C 





PERSONNEL MANAGERS 
LOOKING FOR 


EXPERIENCED ENGINEERS 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL? 


Write us today for a free copy of 
“How You Can Reach The Experienced Engineer” 
It explains how you can pin point your 
employment advertisement to just those 
men with the job qualifications you 
want... 
Vv. C. Downey 
Classified Advertising Division 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y 









GEN ETANG .\ 
SMIDLAND “ 
©) 





t/ 
GEORGIAN 
BAY AREA 


on the doorstep of 
CANADA’S GREATEST MARKET 


Central Ontario contains 4% of 
Canada’s industry and buying 
power. These natural gas served 


communities offer exceptional 
opportunities to industry estab- 
lishing in Canada. Excellent 
facilities of all kinds. 
For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 
Industrial Development Division 


(Sonsumers’ (“las 
19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 





ample, saved for years to buy a $300 
acre of land. His royalties so far on this 
acre have come near $10,000. Ellis Hood 
used to make $2,400 a year, tilling 80 
hilly acres; he now earns $2,000 a week. 
Carl Perkins went into the boom with 
]4 acres of tobacco and 35 head of 
sheep; now he’s getting about $100 a 
day in royalties 

Rovalty arrangements vary widely, 
but in a typical case the landowner gets 
one-eighth of the oil, plus whatever he 
gets for the lease itself. 
drills the well theoretically clears about 
$2 a bbl., but in many cases he holds 
only a fractional share of 
self. 

Judge Durrett had one of the biggest 
breaks of anvone. Lambert, in a char- 
acteristic burst of generosity, gave him 
a lease for $1; Durrett soon sold it for 
$90,000. Lambert has given away mani 
fractional shares in his properties, 
which he estimates are worth $5-mil- 


lhe man who 


the lease him- 


xa been giving away about $ 
to $500 a dav,” he savs, and towns- 
people bear out his statement. His 
favorite beneficiaries are elderly people, 
to whom $100 to $300 a month from 
oil rovalties means the difference be- 
tween bare subsistence and a comfort- 


able life 


e Tax Bonanza—Of course, the oil has 
been a bonanza to the county govern 
ment. Operators are pouring $30,000 a 
month into the county treasury in pa\ 
ment of the 1% production tax that 1: 
levied by Kentucky counties Che 
county also collects ad valorem taxes 
on the oil. 

All told, the countv’s extra take 
should be close to $500,000 this vear, 
with another $75,000 for the count 
school svstem. The city of Greens 
burg gets nothing—the oil lies outside 
its taxing jurisdiction 

The county government is taking a 
very conservative view of its good for 
tune. It has poured a lot of money 
into repairs on roads and bridges, and 

has bought about $45,000 worth of 
new roadbuilding equipment, with an 
other order of the same size scheduled 
to come. Judge Durrett wants to use 
part of the tax windfall to match fed 
eral and state funds that would give 
the county a hospital. But so far the 
other magistrates, who hold the purse- 
strings, haven't agreed. 

e Playing It Safe—Durrett and the mag- 
istrates are unanimous in thinking that 
any extra tax take from the oil boom 
should go into capital improvements, 
such as roads, and not into expanding 
the tinv courthouse bureaucracy or 
other recurring expenses. They don't 
know how long the boom will last, and 
they don’t intend to get out on a limb. 

Ihe school system has plans for its 
found money. It hopes to build two 
new central schools to replace the 17 
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> Same HP 


Capacity 
in far smaller 
drive “package” 


New high capacity V-belt 


cuts drive cost as 


Reduce size, cut costs! Gates new Super HC V-Belt 
rive pats power transmission in a smaller package —cuts 
-osts all along the Tine! 


With Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives you use fewer 
elts, smaller sheaves. Sheave diameters and widths are 
ieduced 30% to 50%; center distanees 20% and more; 
eight is substantially reduced. Initial drive cost is cut as 
uch as 20%. 


Furthermore, as every designer knows, a more com- 
pact drive insures other savings, too. Smaller housings, 
bearings, bases and other components cost less; machining 
time is often reduced; shipping costs are lowered. And 
finally, the ultimate user gets the benefit of lower main- 
tenance costs—less down time! 


“The Modern Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives” 
is an informative handbook on Gates major advance in 
power transmission—the Super HC V-Belt Drive. Your 
nearby Gates Distributor—listed under Belts or Belting 
in your phone book Yellow Pages—will be glad to furnish 
a copy of this handbook. 


FN The Gates Rubber Company. Denver, Colorado 





much as 20% 





BEFORE @ AFTER 


COMPARE: Conventional drive at left was 
replaced with Gates new Super HC V-Belt Drive 
at right. Three of Gates new, narrow HC V-Belts 
do the work of the former 6 standard width 
belts. In this application the new drive actually 
takes one-third the space of old! 











TPA 391A 


_l Gates Rubber of Canada Lid., Brantford, Ontario 


World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 


Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives 























NOW... 

SUPERIOR FORMABILITY 

IS AVAILABLE IN 

AN EXTRA-STRENGTH STEEL 


NAXIRA 


BEST LOW-ALLOY EXTRA-STRENGTH STEEL YOU CAN BUY 





N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH is a heat-treated steel now available in 
minimum yield strengths of 80,000-110,000 psi. 


Unlike most steels of this strength and toughness, N-A-XTRA can 
be cold formed into difficult shapes, gas-cut, sheared, machined, 
and otherwise handled by conventional fabricating methods. It has 
superb weldability—by any process. And its great strength gives 
designers and engineers a unique opportunity to eliminate useless 
dead weight from finished products. 


For complete information on N-A-XTRA—the best low-alloy extra 
high-strength steel you can buy —write Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 29, Michigan, Dept. BW-9. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


& DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION le 








FLY THE 
GATEWAY 


T0 THE 
"HEART: 

OF HISTORIC 
AFRICA | 
on 


Fly the route of history via Ethiopian 
Airlines! See Cairo, the Red Sea and Ethiopia, 
Land of the Queen of Sheba. Africa offers 
today’s newest travel adventure, greatest busi- 
ness potential. Fly overnight from Frankfurt 
(now 4 flights weekly) in luxurious DC-6B’s, 
Incomparable service, first class or tourist. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices in the United 
States and Europe — YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CAARRS ARC 1 71K a 


ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


= Nl WONDERLAND ROUTE 


a * MOTION PICTURE 


‘> FILMS 


KW are the best means to 
a. sell... teach 
ii ... influence! 


Find out why the mo- 
tion picture depart- 
ments of the nation’s 
leading companies 
and professional film 
producers | prefer the 
ARRIFLEX°16 . . . the 
world’s most versa- 
tile, money saving 
production camera. 


Write for 

FREE literature 

and list of 

professional 
industrial motion iy 

picture ont 


\ address 


1 ‘ 
city 
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one-room schools that are still in use. 
It mav also hire a few more teachers. 
But the school administration, too, 1s 
wary of overexpanding. 

Merchants have similar doubts about 
how long it will last. Three or four 
new stores are going up in Greens- 
burg, but that’s about the extent of 
the business community's expansion. 


V. How Long a Boom? 


Kentucky is familiar with oil boom- 
iets that are highly and very 
brief. Its first commercial well was 
brought in 140 vears ago in McCreary 
County; its product was sold as a 
medicine good for every ailment known 
to man. In 1829, Cumberland County 
produced what may have been the 
world’s first gusher. 

Ihe state’s biggest oil strike was in 
Lee County in 1918. That field has 
produced 40-million bbl. But more 
typically localized is the operation in 
Metcalfe County, Green’s neighbor, 
where a pool believed to be about 2 mi. 
square is being tapped by 40 wells ay 
eraging 300 to 350 bbl. a dav. That 
pool is expected to have an extremely 
short life 
e Forever or a Day—Many are guess- 
ing but nobody knows where Green 
County's oil field fits into this spec- 
trum of finds. “It might go on for- 
Duke University geolo- 
gist, “since bv all rights it shouldn't 
be here in the first place.” 

Ashland Oil & Refining, which has 
taken about 7-million bbl. out of the 
field, savs it will be tickled if Green 
County ultimately produces 20-mil- 
lion bbl. A lot of operators say pro- 
duction is sure to continue at a fairly 
high level for at least five vears. Harry 
Lambert, who has refrained from milk- 
ing his leases with close-spaced wells 
and extensive use of acid, insists his 
wells will be producing in good quan- 
titv for 50 vears or more. 
¢ Lasting FEffect—Fven 
Countv oil strike is onlv a fond mem- 
orv 10 vears from now, the county will 
in manv wavs never be the same. 

It will have, of course, roads and 
other capital improvements that it 
could not otherwise have afforded and 
that will have a lasting effect. Oil 
money has also paid for farm improve- 
ments that will reward farmers for 
vears to come. The language of the 
people has been colored by the jargon 
of the oil country; people will be talking 
for vears about drill’ rigs, well jacks, 
gathering lines. 

More than this, however, the oil 
boom has given the people of Green 
County an unprecedented psychological 
lift. For the first time in their history, 
the people are sharing fully in the ma- 
terial things of the U.S. industrial 
world. 


localized 


ever, SAVS a 


if the Green 


Pros Take Over 


Owners of two hotels in 
Miami Beach area step aside 
for experienced operators as 
easy profits disappear. 


It takes a full-time professional hotel 
man to survive in south Florida. ‘That's 
the explanation for two big deals made 
last week on the Gold Coast 

e The 400-room Saxony, one of 
the first postwar luxury hotels in Miami 
Beach, was sold by George D. Sax of 
Chicago to the Doric Co. of Seattle, 
which runs a chain of 16 hotels and 
motels on the West Coast. 

e Samucl Friedland of Philadel- 
phia, who opened the $18-million Dip- 
lomat last fall in nearby Hollywood, 
Fla., signed up Walter and Al Jacobs to 
operate it for him. The Jacobs brothers 
operate the Lake ‘Tarleton resort in New 
Hampshire, have a minority interest in 
downtown Miami's Du Pont Plaza. 

And there was speculation that Con- 
rad Hilton was negotiating to buy the 
Eden Roc in Miami Beach from Harry 
Mufson, owner of Jefferson Stores, Inc. 
Hilton’s office would not deny the 
rumor, simply said “no comment.” 

e Shake Out—Transactions such as 
these put an end to one period of the 
Gold Coast’s phenomenal growth, start 
a new one. During the many years 
when it boomed during winter and 
pulled in lower-budget customers by the 
drove during the off-season, virtually 
anvbodyv could oe with a 
hotel. New hotels went up every year. 

The severe winter of 1957-58, how- 
ever, was a spoiler. It forced several 
marginal hotel operators into bank- 
ruptcy (BW —Jun.14'58,p47). Last win- 
ter was no smashing success 

This vear’s 
caused the non-professionals to step 
aside. Sax, chairman of the Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago, decided to 
sell the Saxony even though he had just 
spent $1.5-million for a 100-room addi- 
tion, a roof night club and ballroom. 
Friedland, chairman of Food Fair Stores, 
said he wanted to relieve himself of the 
responsibility of being both owner and 
operator. 
¢ Old Hands Thrive—The old hands 
who concentrate on hotels seem to be 
making out all right. Tisch Hotels, Inc., 
will open a 180-room addition to its 
600-room Americana on Oct. 1. For the 
important off-season convention busi- 
ness, which it has booked solidly into 
1965, it will have a new hall to seat 
5,000. Ben Novack is adding conven- 
tion facilities and +00 rooms to put 
his Fontainebleau over the 1,000-room 
mark—making it the area’s largest. He, 
too, has signed some conventions. END 


money 


disappointing summer 
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KELLOGG ENGINEERS 


BUILD LONG LIFE 


INTO PROCESS PLANTS 


With costs of downtime constantly 
climbing, the soundest investments 
in new plants today are those en- 
gineered to provide optimum pro- 
tection against operating failures 
tomorrow. 

This is one of the reasons why The 
M. W. Kellogg Company, world- 
wide engineers'and builders of plants 
for basic industries, is so frequently 
charged with the execution of large 
capital expenditures by electric util- 
ities—one industry vital to all. 

In central stations functioning 24 
hours every day, a major Kellogg 
responsibility is to install and weld 
the hundreds of feet of heavy-walled 
piping that keeps high pressure 
steam flowing to the turbines, as well 


as much of the auxiliary piping. 
Through Kellogg’s metallurgical 
background and the company’s de- 
velopment of special field-welding 
techniques, the strength of Kellogg 
K-Welds® on stainless, chrome- 
moly, and high quality carbon steel 
piping is assured for the life of the 
steam generating system. 
Kellogg’s role in the erection of 
one major utility's newest power 
station is fully described in the illus- 
trated 12-page booklet —“‘The Ed- 
dystone Story.” For details on the 
company’s complete engineering- 
procurement-construction services, 
and examples of their accomplish- 
ments, also ask for brochure—“Plan- 
ning the New Plant for Profits.” 


THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


Offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies: Toronto, London, Paris, Buenos Aires, Caracas, Rio de Janeiro 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 





Where New Housing Is Concentrated 


* 2 


Thousands of Units 
100 


90 





1955 ‘56 


Data. Dept 


57. ‘58 


of Lobor 


For the first time since 1952, the New York-Northeastern New 
Jersey metropolitan area outranked Los Angeles as No. 1 home- 
building area. But Los Angeles is still tops in terms of new 
privately-owned units. The New York area included more than 
9,600 units of public housing in 1958, compared with 120 in 
Los Angeles. 

California chalked up five of the 25 most active areas last year— 
including San Diego and Sacramento, which both had _ record- 
breaking vears. 

Other noteworthy increases include Kansas City, Washington 
(D.C.), Dallas, and St. Louis, Mo. 

n all but two of the top 25 homebuilding metropolitan areas 
Dallas and Houston—the majority of new units are concentrated 
in the suburbs. 


‘56 57 ‘58 5 "56 SF “SE "SS ‘56 ST ‘S8- 
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The President Looks at RCA 2-Way Radio 





and Sees PROFITS 


‘lore and more people are “looking at’’ 2-way radio 
day and putting it to work in their businesses. And for 
ood reasons. When the president looks at radio he sees 
much more than a handy tool with which to keep all 
men-in-motion under control at all times. What he sees 
is more money rolling in the door! RCA 2-Way Radio 
means a brand new opportunity for profits . . . through 
better service, new customers, reduced deadhead mileage 
and savings on phone calls. 


No matter how you look at 2-Way Radio, you’ll be miles 


ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH ELECTRONICS 





Tmk(s) @ 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION * CAMDEN, N. J. 
Everybody's using 2- Way Radio! 


Accountants, airports, ambulance and coach services, bakers, banks, 
beer distributors, bottlers, building services, buses, butchers, cattlemen, 
cemeteries, concrete suppliers, detective agencies, distributors, farm 
equipment aaa - food processors, fuel delivery, industrial plants, land- 
scape gardening, aundries, lumber yards, motoring clubs, physicians, 
realtors, refineries, repair services, refrigeration service men, road 
builders, taxicabs, trucking, utilities, vendors, veterinarians, warehouses. 


ahead with RCA. This is quality equipment, built by 
the leader in radio and electronics for dependable day-in, 
day-out performance. By staying on the job it keeps you 
in front of competition and saves you time and money 
on maintenance. 


VIRTUALLY EVERY BUSINESS MA¥ NOW USE 
TWO-WAY RADIO. New FCC regulations make it easy 
to qualify. Find out how RCA 2-Way Radio can increase 
profit potential in your operation. Mail coupon below for 
complete information. 


ot ne ee oe a eT Freeiiceeennstilicnnetilicess teases 
| RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| Communications Division, Dept. YB-26, Building 15-1, Camden, N.J. 


C) Please send me FREE literature on RCA 2-Way Radio and its applications in 
my business. 


Have RCA Communications Specialist call to explain how we can get on the air 
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“The new Owens-Illinois line 
of glass pressure packages 


was made possible by 


Chem-o-sol®” 


says W. M. Robertson 
Drug and Chemical Industries Sales Manager 
OWENS-ILLINOIS, TOLEDO, OHIO 


A 
Tonks a bright new future for pressure packaging 
now that it’s practical to use plastic-coated glass,” 
continues Mr. W. M. Robertson. “Glass is flavorless, 
odorless and impervious to chemicals. And its mold- 
ability gives the designer new opportunities to create 
beautiful and unusual container shapes. 


“The new Owens-Illinois line of glass pressure 
packages was made possible by Chem-o-sol, the plastic 
coating which we bond to the surface of glass con- 
tainers. We bond it so well, in fact, that the coating 
becomes an integral part of the package. Chem-o-sol 
not only gives the protection the bottles need, but it 
provides attractive color and an outer surface that is 
warm to the touch. Our production people tell me that 
Chem-o-sol, being a liquid, is easy to handle and apply. 


“Developing the new Owens-Illinois line was a 
major project. The research and development people 
of Chemical Products Corporation worked with our 
technical staff to develop the best formulation and 
application methods. Their ability to give us the colors 
we wanted, a uniform product, and deliveries on 
schedule helped keep the project moving. We also 
like the way they continue to be interested in improv- 
ing our Chem-o-sol-coated glass containers and the 
methods we use to make them.” 


Learn more about this organization and its capacity 
for research and development. And about Chem-o-sol 
—a material with the unique ability to transform 
existing products into something new and better. Write 
for our brochure “Chem-o-sol — Going Plastisols One 
Better.” Chemical Products Corporation, East 
‘Providence, Rhode Island. 





ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF VINYL RESIN 
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IN AN EASY-TO—-HANDLE LIQUID FORM 


Other typical applications in which 
Chem-o-sol is saving industry time and labor 


SS 





Oo 
Automotive Screen Wire Clay Pipe _ Bottle Cap 
Air Filters Cloth Products Joints Liners 
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In Management 


Top Management Pensions Increase 


To Give Golden Years More Glitter 


Pension benefits for top management have been rising 
sharply, both in dollar amounts and as a percentage of 
compensation, a new study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board shows. 

In 1957, the average top executive in the 735 com- 
panies studied would get an estimated pension (assuming 
no change in compensation or pension plan before 
retirement) of $20,000 a year at age 65, an 82% increase 
over the comparable figure in a similar NICB study of 
446 companies for 1949. This estimated annual pension 
amounted to 26% of his current pay in 1957, compared 
to 19% in 1949. 

These trends were not quite so strong for executives 
in No. 2 and No. 3 spots. Over the same period the 
iverage pension for the second man went up 78%, to 
516,000; this was 28% of his total compensation, com- 
pared to 23% in 1949. The third man’s pension in 
1957 averaged $14,000, up only 56% from 1949; its per- 
entage of his total pay went from 25% to 29%. 


Now Organizational Charts Go 
On Punch Cards for Fast Use 


Linear corporate organizational charts, which spell out 
not only lines of authority but exact kinds of responsi- 
bility vested in each executive for each job function 
BW —Apr.6’57,p187), are already in use in scores of 
ompanies in the U.S. and Canada. Now one manager 
ias taken the procedure one step further. 

Capt. B. L. Lubelski, commanding officer of the U.S. 
Naval Ammunition Depot at Crane, Ind., is transferring 
he information from the organizational charts to punch 
ards. A separate card is made for each responsibility 
of each executive. Then, with a simple sorting and 
printing process, Lubelski can immediately get a listing 
of all of a man’s job functions. He also can get a listing 
of all the men involved in a particular function—budget- 
ing, say—and what each man does: direct supervision, 
general supervision, actual job responsibility, or advising. 


More Companies Are Handing Contractors 


Job of Feeding Plant Employees 


There’s a growing trend for companies to provide food 
service for employees, and increasingly this food service 
is being handled by outside food contractors. This is 
the finding of the Agriculture Dept., after a study of em- 
ployee feeding in a sampling of plants of more than 250 
workers. 

About 52% of these plants provide hot food service 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 
@ P. 186—A. A. Berle, Jr., Outlines the Latest 
Shift in Corporate Power. 


@ P. 188—AMF: How a Growth Company 
Keeps On Growing. 








(apart from vending machines). The percentage gen 
erally increases with the size of the plant. For installa 
tions with more than 1,000 employees, 72% had such 
services. The newer the plant, the more likely it is that 
food service facilities have been included. 

About 65% of the companies have their food service 
handled by outside contractors, and the trend is towards 
more use of contractors. About one-fourth of the com 
panies studied had changed their form of operation, and 
75% of these had switched from running their own to a 
contractor arrangement. About one contractor in five 
gets a direct money contribution from the company, but 
almost all of them get indirect subsidies in the form of 
free rent, utilities, or other overhead costs. About 60% of 
the company-run operations get direct financial subsidies 
from the company. 

Half of the companies had major criticisms to mak¢ 
of their food service plan (most common: “too expen 
sive to operate”). But when the Agriculture Dept. asked 
if they would set up employee food service facilities if 
they were starting all over again, 94% said yes. 


Management Briefs 


Joy Mfg. Co., the Pittsburgh outfit that claims to b« 
the world’s largest maker of mining equipment, is mo\ 
ing away from its total concentration on that business 
Joy this week announced a deal to acquire Western 
Precipitation Corp. through an exchange of stock. West 
ern, headquartered in Los Angeles, makes electrical dust 
collectors and heat exchange equipment. 


Du Pont last week distributed the first proceeds of it 
employee thrift plan, begun in 1955. Under the setup, 
an employee buys government Series E) savings bonds 
through payroll deductions and the company gives him 
25¢ in du Pont stock for each $1 worth of bonds he 
buys. Employees who put away the maximum of $37.50 
a month during 1955 last week got their 12 bonds—now 
worth $475—and one share of stock, selling for around 
$265. 


To celebrate the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Michael J. Owens, whose name causes such confusion 
in the glass industry, the heads of three companies 
bearing his name got together last week in Toledo. John 
D. Biggers, chairman of Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co; 
J. P. Levis, chairman of Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; and 
Harold Boeschenstein, president of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., an independent company in which 
O-I holds a substantial stock interest, all participated 
in unveiling a plaque to the original Owens, inventor of 
the automatic glass bottle blowing machine. 
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BUSINESS PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 
SELLS OUR PRODUCTS 
AND OUR PEOPLE” 


“We advertise in leading business oe to introduce 
our people and products to market,”’ s Elden L. Auker, 
Vice President, Marketing, Bay ay is Products 
Company. “Our ads feature cost-cutting solutions to specific 
grinding problems. This has worked extremely well in direct 
support of our sales force, and also aids distribution by 
attracting top-flight field representation. We know of no 
other promotion method as efficient as advertising in business 
publications.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
or industry, you can “mechanize”’ your selling by concentrat- 
ing your advertising in one or more of the McGraw-Hill 
publications serving your major markets. Your sales messag¢ 
goes directly to the men who buy ... talks their language 
while they’re in a business mood. This gives your salesmen 
more time to make specific proposals and close sales. 


McGraw-Hill . 


> +—-—-.:_-_-8 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


me MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS  [§0NNNS MORE SALES TIME HERE 








WHATEVER 


MATERIAL 
ADVANTAGES 
YOU NEED... 


ipping eee 
YOU'LL FIND THEM 
IN . FELTS! 





Versatile A+ FELTS serve indus- 
try in a thousand tested ways. They 
form wicks to deliver oil to bearings 
and shafts. They provide comfort 
and quiet in modern cars, sealing 
out the weather, absorbing sound 
and vibration. You’ll find them in 
food plants, filtering syrups... and 
in wall coverings . . . optical polish- 
ing laps . . . postage meters! 
Because we have made the use of 
felt our special science, American 
Felt Company can engineer solu- 
tions to complex problems. Send 
us your design problem; our engi- 
neers will follow through promptly. 


American felt 
Company 


® 


109 Glenville Road, Glenville, Conn. 
Among our famous trademarks: VISTEX— 
gaskets and seals; AF CO—cartridge filters; 
“*K'’ FEL T—sound absorbing and 
thermal insulation 
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In a study of the chang- 
ing nature of the corporation, 
A. A. Berle, Jr., analyzes the 
growing power of a small 
group of managers as owner- 
ship becomes more diffuse. 


Since World War Ul, and even 
earlier, the U. S. economy has been 
growing vapidly—and changing 
fast. American corporations have 
changed even faster. Now people 
from the academic world, such as 
A. A. Berle, Jr., who has just pub- 
lished a new book, are trying to add 
up the meaning of this change. And 
practical businessmen, such as More- 
head Patterson of AMF (page 
188) are trying to appraise the 
change in their own organizations. 
Both. of course, are looking for 


clues to the future 


“The American businessman, and es- 
pecially the big business executive . . . 
is in a singularly rough spot. Some 
know it; some do not.” 

With these words, Adolf A. Berle, 
Jr., strikes a note that runs through his 
new book, Power Without Property 
(Harcourt, Brace; $3.75). 

This note seems odd in a world filled 
with communication. Few people would 
believe that the American executive 
could be in a rough spot—certainly not 
without knowing it. Indeed, with cor- 
porations setting new records for growth 
each dav and the economy at its most 
prosperous, the executive would seem 
to be in a plush spot. 

But then few people have been able 
to sum up the multiple changes that 
have taken place in companies, in busi- 
ness as a whole, and in our society in 
the last 30 years. 
¢ Quiet Change—This is the job Berle 
sets out to do. The changes he is de- 
scribing have most of them been quiet 
—accomplished almost unnoticed in the 
continuous social revolution that 1s 
America today. 

Berle’s title is in manv_ wavs his 
thesis. And many of the changes that 
he is describing revolve around the cor- 
poration. Thev’re large enough changes 
to revive all the arguments about what 
a corporation is, what its powers are, and 
what it 1 does. 
¢ Early i.utrepreneurs—l'ake some cor- 
poration in its beginnings, say 75 years 
ago. Two or three men got together 
to work on a product, the A-]1 Mouse- 
trap. They put in their own money. 
The business prospered. ‘They hired a 
handful of others to work for them. 





They built a building. In five years 
they added a line of muskrat traps. 
At this point, they were the propri- 
etors—the owners of the property, with 
almost absolute powers. They could 
borrow money, hire and fire, build or 
demolish, buy or lease, do a great many 
things—within the limits of their per- 
sonal responsibility and as long as they 
didn’t run up against state laws on rob- 
bery, assault, or other crude crimes. 
By World War I, the company had 
prospered. “The sons of the original 
owners still ran it. It was much bigger; 
had perhaps 100 employees. But it was 
still a “family firm.” Its business was 
traps. The name was now the American 
Trap Corp. 
¢ Public Participation—Growth came 
steadily. By the beginning of World 
War II, the company had a thousand 
employees, made a couple of hundred 
products. The war was clearly going 
to make great demands on the com- 
pany. To prepare to expand, the com- 
pany “went public.” It changed its 
name to American Metalworking and 
sold stock. 

But descendants of the founders still 
controlled the company, having the 
largest single block of stock. They 
were concerned to see that the com- 
pany was run well: They wanted to be 
sure no enterprising young man could 
corral enough of the independent stock- 
holders to take control of the com- 
pany from them. ‘They no_ longer 
thought of the company and its mean- 
dering headquarters building as “their 
property.” But they were stockholders, 
entitled to the right to receive dividends 
and to have a vote in the corporation 
affairs. ‘lo protect these rights, they 
installed a “professional” manager. 

Postwar growth was a whoosh. Four 
times the company went to the market 
with issues of bonds, twice with stock. 
A dozen times it picked up other com- 
panies in a “program of diversification.” 
Its employees now number 50,000. Its 
products are almost literally beyond 
counting. The company is now in 
chemicals, electronics, steel, and oil. It 
has become American Products. 
¢ Trusts Move In—Employees own 
more of the stock than the family does, 
buying it steadily through a pension 
plan. A half dozen insurance com 
panies, two mutual funds, and three 
pension trusts together own about 10%. 
No individual owns as much as one half 
of 1% of the stock. There are at least 
100,000 stockholders. 

At this point, Berle raises his ques- 
tions. American Products, Inc., is a far 
cry from what it was 50 years ago. 

Who owns it? If vou look at the 
record, about two-thirds of the money 
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Where Managers Get; 7; 


heir Power 


nvested” in the company in the last 
} years has come from profits and de- 
reciation. You might say that, in this 
nse, the company largely owns itself. 
* Voiceless Owners—The interests of 
e founders are now almost sub- 
erged. True, two of the “outside” 
icmbers of the board bear the original 
mes and vote the interests of the 
ust fund. But they are an almost neg- 
sible force. The biggest single group 
owners are the institutions—trusts, 
nsion funds, mutual funds, insurance 
mpanies. The managers of these 
inds are few; their potential power is 
rv great; but by policy they do not 
ite the shares their institutions hold. 
[he individual stockholders are so 
iny, they are so scattered, and their 
dividual holdings so minute that they 
without any real voice. If, as hap- 
ns ever more often, the stock is held 
rough an institution, the individual 
mpletely loses his right to vote. 
New Breed—What about the man- 
rs and the board of directors? By 
w these people are almost completely 
orced from “ownership.” ‘They are 
ire than hired hands in that the board 
dominated by “insiders”; but these 
n, in truth, bear very little of the 
rsonal responsibility of the early en- 
preneurs. ‘They hold their jobs while 
ev perform well, not as a matter of 
tht. 
On the other side of the equation, 
s clear that this corporation is a thing 
enormous powers. The economic life 
a dozen communities hangs on its 
nts. The management and_ the 
ud, when ‘they commit millions of 
llars of capital to new plant and 
uipment, are committing far more 
in the personal property of a few in- 
iduals. Their decisions will affect 
t only the future of the corporation, 
but that of thousands of individuals. 
Which brings up the question: Who 


ntrols these vast resources? There is 
| no easy answer. In a farflung, publicly 
| held corporation with diffuse owner- 
ship, it is often very hard to say who 

has real control. It is likely the working 
control, and often unchallenged control, 


lies within the management. 
¢ The Controllers—In the case of the 
company with an “inside” board, the 
control is clearly with management. 
For all the publicity given to “raiders” 
f and to “proxy” fights, a successful take- 
over by outsiders is rare. 

Where there is an outside board, the 
question of control is more complicated. 
Management may or may not dominate 


r 
the board. 

But even then, the power of sclect- 
mg boards is more and more swinging 
to the funds, the directors of pension 
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ADOLF BERLE in a new book notes further shift of corporate power from owne: 


srograms, and other institutional stock 
1olders who control big blocks of stock. 
¢ Vague Responsibility—In the case of 
our fictional American Products, and in 
many real corporations, control is in the 


I 
] 


hands of the management or in the 
hands of managers of trust and pension 
funds—professionals with little direct 
ownership in the company; and with 
only a vague responsibility to anvone 
else. 

But, Berle points out, whenever 
people are in control of anything, they 
should be responsible to some one. ‘The 
manager deals with and has to please 
many “publics”—stockholders, —em- 
plovees, customers, suppliers—but he is 
not directly accountable to them. 

These men—the corporation man- 
agers and the institutional managers— 
are the possessors of power without 
property. As such, they are in quite a 
new position in the world, one that the 
world has not vet fully recognized. 
¢ Curb of Public Opinion—In the end, 
as Berle points out, these new-style 
managers are responsible to the public. 
They must operate within the frame- 
work of a fairly rigid set of limitations 
laid down for them in public opinion. 


his public opinion is expressed usually 


through government action—as in an 


antitrust case to break up monop 


to stop practices that people regar 
an unfair use of corporate powe! 
these limits may be quite subtle 
example, Berle points to the teleph 
company. In its nature, the teleph 
company could tap its wires to 
what was going on in the securiti¢ 
kets or to do spy work for the go 
ment. But the moment that the 
pany made such an attempt its existe 
would be jeopardized. ‘There would 
an immediate clamor to nationalize t 
system. So the limits, while th 
subtle, are real. 

¢ Consumer's Growing Power—\\ 
Berle sees developing is an “econon 
democracy” in which an individua 
power as a consumer and voter count 
for much more than his power 
stockholder or beneficiary of a pensi 
fund. 

Berle doesn’t attempt to read th 
future. Indeed even his conclusion 
about the world of today are put on! 
tentatively. But any thoughtful busi 
nessman, looking back on the burgeon 
ing growth of his own company, an 
the far-sweeping changes that hav 
come: with that growth, will find th 
Berle has set out some guideposts th 
wil’ help his thinking. ewo 
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How to Stay a Growth Company | 


That's the problem faced by 
American Machine & Foundry 
as it seeks a philosophy to shape 
continuing expansion. 


In the last 10 vears American Ma- 
ine & Foundry Co. has been an al- 
classic case of a growth company. 
multiplied its size more than 20 
ind made over every part of its 

ture 
AMI a future 


one sense now has 


dl solid 
nother it is groping fot 

ymbolizes the situation of 

orations. Its chairman, More 

on (picture), 1s surveying 

eping changes in AMP, trving 

fine just what kind of a company 

ind to fit it with a philosophy that 

shape it in the future 

Good Cigar Machine—AMI 

| as part of one monopoly. It was 

-making division of th 

When the trust 

bv the courts in 1911, 

independent. It 

eloped another sort of monop- 


ichiner 
ODACCO l rust 
oken up 


sion bec 11 


HEAD MAN is Chmn., Morehead Patterson. 
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oly. It introduced in 1‘ ‘¢: a cigar-mak- 
ing machine. ‘The U. S. [Tobacco Jour- 
nal promptly challenged the machine, 
declaring: ““There is no such thing as a 
complete cigar-making machine.” 
Nevertheless, the machine worked— 
and worked so successfully that it made 
over the industry. A collection of hun- 
dreds of small shops consolidated into 
strong companies able to take advan 
tage of. mechanization and of national 
markets. With basic patents on the 
machine, AMF was a small monopol\ 
a solid, stable business that vear after 
vear, depression or no depression, 
grossed about $10-million and netted 
about Sl-million. Year after vear, its 
sales curve was flat. Despite ventures in 
several directions, AMF remained firmly 
in the no-growth category 

Nevertheless, the cigar 
shaped a burst of growth for AMF. 
It sent Patterson on a hunt for new 
products in the 1930s. And it shaped 
1 philosophy that turned out to be a 
recipe for growth 


machine 


Flower Pots Don’t ‘Jeer 


In 1937, Patterson found in Pearl 
River, N. Y., an inventor with a home- 
developed pin spotter for bowling al- 
levs. It was made, literally, with flower 
pots and lamp shades. But it worked 
It set tenpins; it eliminated the pin 
bov: it looked like the answer to a 
problem that had infuriated bowling al 
ley operators for decades. 

Patterson bought the 
machine, 
sold some 


rights to the 
put years into developing it, 
millions of dollars worth of 


. preferred stock on the basis of the ma- 


chine’s potential—and then had to call 
the machine a failure. The machine 
had to operate continuously, without 
the care of a mechanic, and with prac- 
tically no down-time—bowlers refuse to 
stand around while someone fiddles 
with machinery. But two machines, 
in a demonstration for bowlers at an 
American Bowling Congress tourna- 
ment, broke down repe: atedly, day after 
day. AMP, with a big part of its future 
bet on the machine, went to work to de- 
velop a new pin spotter from scratch. 
e Seeing a Need—But the money that 
went down the drain with the original 
AMF Pinspotter was not completely 
lost. For it helped shape the philosophy 
on which AMF may run for a long 
time. 

For his money, Patterson acquired 
what he calls “the perception of a re- 
quirement.” He learned that the bowl- 
ing industry, small as it was, desperately 
required a replacement for the pin boy. 
A big operation required hundreds of 
them. They were prone to jeer the 


customers, steal evervt including 
light bulbs, and fail to hey 


were cheap in hourly wages; very ex- 
pensive in terms ot 


hi hg 
show up 


supervision and 
customer satisfaction 
e The Pattern Is 
had an expensively 


Set—So_ Patterson 
icquired but vital 
“perception of a requir addi- 
tion, the bowling field was big cnough, 
and its potential in a leisure-minded so- 
ciety great enough, so that there would 
be plenty of room for not only one, but 
two, companies in it. As Patterson says, 
he knew he would not feel like “the 
Leviathan in the East River.” Third, 
the bowling red the chance 
of a close, c itionship with 
customers pattern set by 
meant renting 
them. Selling 
meant ) 1 rsé one 


ment.” In 


industry oft¢ 
mtinuing rel 
This was the 
the cig hine. It 


machine 


shot transac- 
titon nting cant continuing in- 
] IC] vear 
after vear, the chance to find opportuni- 


com machines 


tics r im i] nachine, and 
being 
when l 


ment business 
[he pinspotter also sct what was al- 

most an opcrating 

e lind the need—the perception of 
a requirement 
fill that 
to work 
to develop a new ma- 
chine flower pot model failed 
in 1948. Bv August, 1952, it was in- 
troducing a new 

e Learn the field, or the industry. 
Patterson’s motto is: “Hire a man who 
knows the AMF has lost 
parts of its shirt in the past while it 
was educating a man, even a good man, 
in a field new to him 


¢ Then develop a device to 


ANIT’s went 


on a crash basis 


ifter the 


need nginecrs 


machine 


indust1 


Three-Way Expansion 


The Pinspotter alone seemed a big 
enough new product for little AMF. 
(To finance alone, AMF had to bor- 
to $60-million 

But a whole series of events came to- 
gether to set AMF exploring three other 
roads to growth. ‘The pattern was to play 
by ear more than to rely on long-run 
planning. But AMI had good reasons 
forcing it to grow 

Patterson felt that 
come big to survive. It would need re- 
search and the other advantages of big- 
scale operations—and the only way to 
get them was to grow. It also needed to 
grow, and grow fast, to get the financial 
base from which it could develop some- 
thing as big as the Pinspotter. So AMF 
tried these roads to growth 

e It diversified. Like a good many 

other companies at the time, AMF 
found the market full of companies with 


TOW C lose 


AMF had to be- 
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Saves money every second 
while it air conditions the 
new Greenville Auditorium 


Whether there are 7,000 people—or 700—inside the new 
Memorial Auditorium in Greenville, S. C., it will cost 
less to keep them cool and comfortable with Chrysler 
Air Conditioning. 


Heart of the cooling system is the 500-ton Chrysle: 
Centrifugal Liquid Chiller. Chrysler was specified because 
it proved the most economical to install, the most 
efficient to operate. 


Chrysler’s exclusive true volute compressor casing design 
reduces horsepower requirements per ton of air condi 
tioning. So Greenville saved money on installation costs 
by using a 400-hp motor...instead of the 450- to 500- 
hp motor needed by similar units. Operating costs are 
lower, too . . . because the smaller motor takes less power. 
And, with Chrysler’s exclusive adjustable guide vanes 
output of the system can be reduced to 10% of the 
maximum capacity . . . providing the most economical 
operating conditions for any size audience. 


No matter how large your air conditioning job, you 
can have Climate by Chrysler custom-engineered to 
your needs. For complete information, you or your 
consulting engineer should contact your local Chrysler 
Applied Machinery and Systems sales office. Or write: 
Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, Dept. C-99, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


> HRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN. AIR CONDITIONING 











CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 
PAPERS* 





% Can paper be held to several 
critical limits simultaneously? 


A leading manufacturer of x-ray film 
needed a wrapping paper that would be 
1) opaque; 2) free of trace radioactivity 
commonly present in paper; and 3) of 
uniform thinness for ease of packing and 
dispensing film. Knowlton came up with a 
duplex paper — pure white on one side, 
pure black on the other — which consis- 
tently meets all three specifications. 

ONE OF MANY SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 
Knowlton’s creative imagination has dee 
veloped industrial papers for applications 
where paper was never used before. Tech- 
nical know-how and scientific know-why 
are implemented by research and pilot fa- 
cilities to add depth of field to your own 

engineering vision. 

MAKING PAPER PERFORM...FOR YOU 
If you are interested in the basic advan- 
tages of paper — relative lightness, uni- 
formity, availability, economy — but un- 
sure how to turn them to your specific 
uses ... just ask Knowlton Brothers. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers 
Tose 


Conduct Dialyze Cushion 
Laminate Shape Rupture 
Copy Insulate Shield 
Contain Record Synthesize 


Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 


WRITE for free copy of 
the helpful book, “‘Crea- 
tive Imagination in the 
Development of Technical 
and Industrial Papers,” 
PHONE or WIRE for a 
saies engineer to call. 


» & 
. 


Dept. 79, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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“ .. the group of companies 
AMF had acquired . . . pro- 
vided the financing base the 
Pinspotter needed .. .” 
(STORY on page 188) 


potential that could be bought for as 
little as four times their earnings. And 
it wanted to break out of the machinery 
field. So the company went on a buying 
spree. 

e It got into defense work in a big 
way. With the Korean War, defense 
production boomed. It became an $88 
million-a-vear part of the company’s 
operations. 

¢ It pushed new products—partic- 
ularly atomics. AMF pioneered in de- 
veloping small research reactors and in 
selling them around the world. 
¢ Disappointments—None of _ these 
three lines—all of them used by other 
companies to achieve rapid growth—did 
as well as AMI had hoped. The group 
of companies AMF had acquired did 
well and provided the financing base 
the Pinspotter needed, but didn’t match 
Patterson’s hopes. Defense work soared, 
then tapered off. 

‘Atomic power,” says Patterson, “will 
always be more expensive than conven- 
tional,” because of the need for expen- 
sive safety features to protect customers 
fram radioactive materials. AMF will 
stav in the field, will push development 
work, but its primary interest will be 
to keep in touch until the rcal oppor 
tunities for growth appear. 
¢ Flush of Success—Meanwhile, the 
Pinspotter hit the jackpot. Since 1952, 
AMF has outrun all targets (the original 
market survey suggested a potential for 
4,500 machines). AMF now has 62,- 
000 on lease. It dominates the ficld. 
with about twice as many machines 
installed as its competitors have. It 
has blanketed the country well except 
for New England (which plavs candle 
pins) and the Southeast (which is used 
to duck pins). AMF is now invading 
both 

The Pinspotter has lifted the game 
itself to new heights. Alleys have 
become chrome and plush establish- 
ments,’ complete with nurseries and 
milk bars. They operate almost round 
the clock with women’s leagues during 
the day, church, club, and industrial 
teams bowling nights and weekends. 

AMF likes its relationship with op- 
erators. It scouts sites, finds investors 
to put up the buildings, finds opera- 
tors to run the alleys. Its pavoff comes 
from rentals. Standard rental is a dime 
a game—dimes that will come flooding 
in for the life of the lease. This means, 
in turn, that AMF has the incentive to 
promote bowling as a game—and it does 
it by television and almost every other 


medium.. This has led it into building 
alleys, making and supplying balls, 
shoes, and other equipment. 

e Guaranteed Future—T‘his is the same 
close, continuing relationship with the 
industry that Patterson liked in the 
cigar machine business. And this is 
the basis for the guarantee in AMF’s 
future—for the company now has a 
backlog of $404-million in anticipated 
rentals from machines. 

The Pinspotter had the magic touch 
that made AMF a study in growth. 
But expansion in bowling clearly has 
to slow down sometime. AMF already 
is finding it harder and harder to get 
new locations. So what will keep the 
company moving ahead? 


lll. Where Next? 


Along with sweeping changes in the 
U. S. economy since World War II 
have come changes in the idea of what 
is expected from corporations. One of 
the most fundamental of these is the 
idea that the enterprise must grow. 

“Grow or die’ has become almost 
a truism. It comes from the need to 
cover growing markets, from the steady 
upward creep of costs, from Wall 
Street’s interest in “growth stocks.” It 
is a real pressure. 
e¢ AMF’s Future—Carter Burgess, presi- 
dent, sees AMF’s future growth coming 
largely from within. “We've come 
through a period of consolidating many 
acquired operations. We probably won’t 
buv as many in the future.” One rea- 
son is that AMF’s earnings per share 
have climbed to where a new property 
would have to be doing handsomely 
when it was taken over or it would 
merely dilute the parent’s earnings. 

Research is one big source of growth. 
But, as Patterson puts it, “No one can 
guarantee that we'll ever hit another 
Pinspotter.’”” Almost inevitably, _ re- 
search will lead to new fields and new 
products. 

As Hamilton Herman, vice-president 
and director of research sees it, one de- 
velopment leads directly to not only 
one more, but several. 
¢ Useful Waste—AMF developed the 
Microflake process to use tobacco going 
to waste around cigar and cigarette 
plants. It takes scraps of leaf and re- 
constitutes them into a sheet that can 
be fed into cigar- and cigarette-making 
machines. The result, says Herman, is 
a better product and great savings in 
production. The economic effect on 
the industry has been direct (BW—May 
26'56,p198). j 

In fact, the savings are so great that 
tobacco manufacturers see the possi- 
bility of treating all tobacco with some- 
thing like the Microflake process. They 
see the savings starting in the field— 
where it would be possible to harvest 
the tobacco by machine instead of 
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Using this microphotometer, Jessop can detect and measure tl 
per cent of even trace elements in a sample of specialty 


“How Jessop reads your specialty steels!’’ 


—C. M. Carlisle, DIRECTOR OF ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


“If you’re ever near the Jessop plant, stop in and ask for a tour 
through our chemical laboratories. 


“There you'll see how Jessop makes certain you get the exact per 
cent of alloying elements specified for your specialty steel. 


“For example, you'll see a microphotometer — that’s what I’m peer- 
ing at so intently in the above photograph! 


“I’m studying a film showing the spectrum of a sample of steel from 
Jessop’s No. 2 electric arc furnace. Each chemical element in this 
specialty steel appears as a distinct line. By reading these lines, I can ; 





detect even minute traces of elements and after some simple calcula- 
tions, determine the per cent of each.” 


This modern chemical laboratory is one more reason why you get your 
specialty steel tador-made to your order . . . and you get it on time. 
Specify Jessop .. . and then relax! 


STEEL COMPANY 
Washington, Pennsylvania 
VMA 6719 


Subsidiary Companies: 
Green River Steel Corporation, Owensboro, Kentucky @ Jessop Steel International Corporation, New York City 
Jessop Steel of Canada, Ltd., Wallaceburg, Ontario @ Steel Warehousing Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


Stainiess, alloy, tool, cast-to-shape, and forging steels, pr sion ground flat stock, and other spec 
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Cut scrap 
handling costs 50% 


Use Roura Hoppers instead of barrels 
or boxes. It’s a one-man operation. Pick 
up loaded Hopper with your own lift 
truck. Take it to freight car or scrap bin. 
Flip the latch and the Hopper dumps 
its load, rights itself, locks itself. Saves 
time . . . cuts costs 50% or more. Thou- 
sands now in use. 

Ruggedly made of *\," steel plate with 
continuous arc-welded seams .. . in 5 
sizes from % to 2 yards capacity with 
live skids or choice of wheels. Also avail- 
able in stainless steel or galvanized. Im- 
mediate shipment of standard models. 


POURRA 


---- Se/f Dumping ---— 


HOPPER 


WANT DETAILS? Clip this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail to 


ROURA IRON WORKS, INC. 
1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit 11, Michigan 
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As a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, you are served by the 
largest world-wide network 
of business news reporters 
maintained by any magazine. 
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“ .. the biggest single ad- 
vantage of U.S. companies 
may be their ability to ex- 
port ideas...” 

(STORY on page 188) 


stripping the plant leaf by leaf. With 
the tobacco coming into the plant in 
sheets, steps would be saved all the way 
through production. 

e With Fresh Eyes—But this is only 
one possibility open to AMF. Herman 
and his researchers suspect that a big 
integrated company might be able to 
work similar revolutions in other fields. 
The possibilities range upward from 
such basic industries as food and print- 
ing. The formula is not simple. It in- 
volves taking a fresh look—a research- 
er’s up-from-the-beginning look—at the 
whole process. Then come designing 
and building equipment, perhaps build- 
ing the plant and breaking it in. It in- 
volves experts in electronics, chemicals, 
machinery, process design—a wide range 
of skills. The approach offers the possi- 
bility of making over whole technol- 
ogies. 


IV. The Frontier Moves Abroad 


But the greatest hope for growth may 
lie abroad. Like many another of the 
biggest U.S. corporations, AMF’ has 
been expanding rapidly abroad (BW— 
Aug.8'59,p23). AME’s — international 
operations, under Vice-Pres. Frank X. 
White, have multiplied five times in 
five vears, while AMF as a whole was 
roughly doubling its business. Foreign 
operations now account for about 7% 
of the total. 

AMF has no precise estimates of 
growth potential for any part of the 
company. But in looking abroad, Pat- 
terson and White start with their eyes 
on population and income trends. 
World population may well gain 1-bil- 
lion in the next 15 years. Europe, with 
the Common Market and a massive 
push toward American standards on 
hard goods, may well grow faster than 
the U.S. The newer nations—India, 
Indonesia, the Latin American coun- 
tries—are in the take-off stage of eco- 
nomic expansion. They may show the 
most rapid economic growth of all. 
¢ Overseas Experience-AMI sees a 
key role for itself in all this. It has a 
long background in selling abroad. Its 
people have been selling tobacco ma- 
chinery, particularly in the countries 
that maintain tobacco monopolies, for 
decades. In bowling, it has a potential 
that might multiply its operations 
abroad, if the sport catches on in 
European and other advanced nations. 
It has a wide range of products—from 
machinery to skin-diving equipment— 


that can be manufactured in sophisti- 


cated countries. It has the distribution 
know-how to sell in almost any country. 
It has experience enough to know that 
this combination can bring fast returns. 
AMF has gotten its money back on a 
plant investment in a couple of years, 
hopes to make as much as 25% on sales 
in many operations. 

¢ Changing Corporation—It’s here—in 
the vistas of international operations— 
that AMF’s operations illustrate the 
change going on in the whole concept 
of a corporation. 

For AMF, when it comes down to 
the basics of what it has to offer abroad, 
sees the corporation as simply a group 
of people, used to working together and 
with a broad assortment of ideas and 
skills in technology, distribution, and 
finance. Add capital—and the ability to 
tap the parent for additional skill or 
money. Add flexibility-the men and 
the money can go anywhere in the free 
world where there is a job to fit their 
skills and the chance of making a profit. 

The result is something rather hard 
to describe, and seemingly full of 
paradox. 
¢ Foreign Talent—Take the matter of 
people, for example. In common with 
other companies going abroad, AMF 
uses relatively few Americans in_ its 
operations. Half a dozen in its head- 
quarters in Geneva, a scattering in 
manufacturing plants. The trick, of 
course, is in using management people 
and scientists from the area. AMF finds 
them competent, even ahead of their 
U.S. counterparts on some things. 

Competition can be easy—where an 
American company vies with a local 
company run on feudal notions. But 
often it is very tough—particularly 
where the big European companies are 
in a market. 

The biggest single advantage of U.S. 
companies may be their ability to ex- 
port ideas. It may be the idea of a 
sport new to a country—like bowling in, 
say, Australia. It may be a research de- 
velopment on instruments for probing 
the heart. It may, in the end of the 
analysis, be that elusive thing which 
bothered a whole series of teams of 
European researchers during the Mar- 
shall Plan days—the combination of 
work habits, willingness to take risks, 
willingness to gamble on new equip- 
ment and processes, and management 
skills that made American companies 
more productive than their European 
counterparts. 
¢ Search for Identity—It’s when thev 
look at questions like this that execu- 
tives such as Patterson ponder the 
question of just what a corporation is, 
and what makes it grow. 

In the case of AMF and a lot of 
other companies, the corporation is a 
body of people with far-ranging skills— 
and those skills are now being extended 
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Works 


Think bold with glass and profits follow 


If you’re used to thinking of glass as 
something through which to look, you 
may be missing a bet on the best way 
to insure next year’s profits. 

For glass can be used to heat with. 
Or to bounce heat with when you want 
to keep an area cool. Or to prevent 
corrosion. Or to protect man against 
radiation. Or to turn any number of 


other drawing board dreams into profit- 
able, marketable products. 

Like the products shown above which 
could not be made nearly so economi- 
cally or so esthetically or perhaps not 
at all without the unique sets of prop- 
erties offered by Corning glasses. 

We'll be glad to send you complete 
technical data on any of the glasses 


mentioned above. Or, if you'd like a 
quick education about glass in general 
and how to use it, ask us for a copy of 
“This Is Glass.” Address yourself to 
our Industrial Components Sales Divi- 
sion, 46 Crystal Street, Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS 
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to societies, languages, and countries 
far different from the U. S. 

Part of the story is the outgrowing 
of inhibitions. Once AMF thought of 
itself as a maker of machinery. “We're 
in the machinery business, and we're 
not going to compete with our custom- 
ers.” Looking back now, Patterson re- 
grets that AMF didn’t go into the 
cigar business when it developed the 
machine. It could have claimed the 
$12 the machine earned for the cigar 
company while it earned $1 in royalties 
for AMF. Now, speculating about 
the growth of bowling abroad, Patter- 
son wonders if AMF shouldn't go be- 
vond leasing the equipment, perhaps 
build and own its alleys. 
¢ A Philosophy Emerges—Part of the 
story, too, is the slow development of 
a philosophy. 

Patterson, in his search for “percep- 
tions of requirements,” is not only 
looking at domestic opportunities. He 
has his eve on the possibilities for de- 
salting sea water—which would open 
vast markets for processing equipment. 
He’s looking at countries like India, 
which have verv little in the way of 
modern communications, for the possi- 
bilities of radio. Almost nothing—as 
long as it turns a profit—is barred. 

Patterson, too, sees international op- 
erations as a weapon in the cold 
war struggle. The Russians have noth- 
ing comparable. And, for a company 
with the wide-ranging skills of AMF, 
the job can be private or public—mak- 
ing transistor radios or building water 
plants. 
¢ Potential—This —_ philosophy — and 
something like it is developing in many 
companies—inevitably means U.S. cor- 
porations will be paving a lot more at- 
tention to affairs overseas simply be- 
cause the potential there is so great. It 
could change the shape of many com- 
panies—it’s not hard to imagine, for ex- 
ample, that the Brazilian subsidiaries of 
a Cleveland company could become 
larger than the parent. 

And _ these international, versatile 
corporations are going to change na- 
tionalistic ideas. Foreign operations 
have had tremendous impetus from a 
curious combination of things: 

e Tariffs and trade restrictions 
that make it more profitable to manu- 
facture within a country. 

e The tax havens, like Switzerland, 
which make it possible to retain and 
reinvest earnings from abroad. 

¢ The development of the Com- 
mon Market idea. 

e The rise of industry in coun- 
tries like India. 

Where this new, flexible, interna- 
tionally-minded kind of corporation will 
go in the future is hard to see. The 
one sure bet seems to be: change in the 
next 20 years or so will be just as great 
as that over the last decades. END 





GROUP OF 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


COMMONWEALTH [NVESTMENT CO. 
Investing for reasonable income 
and possible growth of principal. 
A balanced fund established 1932. 
COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 
Investing in common stocks 
selected for their possibilities of 
long-term growth of principal and 
income. 

COMMONWEALTH INCOME FUND 
Investing in securities selected for 
current income. 

Free prospectuses from your local 
investment dealer or: 

NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 
New York - Chicago + Los Angeles 


ss 
or 


...in Japan and throughout the Far 
East? Fuji—Japan’s largest and 
friendliest bank—has the experi- 
ence, facilities, and staff to help you 
find new outlets for your products 
or services. Write us for more in- 
formation. Or, if convenient, come 
in for a chat. In New York City 
...42 Broadway. 


THE FUJI BANK 1p. 


Founded in 1880 
Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


187 Branches throughout Japan 
Overseas Offices: New York » London + Calcutta 
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THE TREND 





Living With the New Labor Law 


The labor reform legislation passed by Congress 
may not be ideal by anyone’s analysis. Some parts 
of it may be burdensome for unions. Others may 
be short of what is needed to end abuses of power 
by some unions and their officers. But the legis- 
lation is the best that could pass Congress this 
session. All considered, it is remarkably good under 
the circumstances. 

It attacks the corrupt elements who have infil- 
trated a few unions by barring from office—for as 
long as five years—those convicted of certain crimes. 

It requires the public disclosure of all financial 
operations of unions, with penalties for the misuse 
of funds, and it bars conflict-of-interest transactions. 

It protects rank-and-file union members through 
a “bill of rights” that lets them go to court against 
any arbitrary practices of leaders, and that requires 
democratic elections and curbs union trusteeships. 

It eliminates the troublesome “no man’s land” 
by ceding to state agencies the right to decide cases 
the National Labor Relations Board turns down 
under its “de minimis” yardsticks. 

And it curbs coercive secondary boycott and 
organizational picketing practices directed by unions 
against nonunion employers, employees, and goods 
—but in a way Congress believes will not violate 
“traditional and essential” rights of unions. 

Many changes will be required. Union business 
will be under closer supervision of the government 
and more influenced by individual members. New 
union tactics must be devised—and tested. New 
employer rights will be exercised. 

There may be a good deal of uncertainty before 
the precise significance of the new law becomes 
clear through NLRB and court interpretations. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope for calm and 
quiet adjustment to a new and changed situation 
pending the outcome of this period of “lawyering” 
and legal maneuvers. But, certainly, the welfare 
of all would be best served by serious efforts to 
make the new law work—not to find loopholes in it. 


MATS vs. Commercial 


The fight over the burgeoning growth of the 
Military Air Transport Service—prime carrier for 
all overseas transportation of the Defense Depart- 
ment—has now reached the point of decision before 
Congress. In hearings recently held, the commercial 
airlines and the Federal Air Agency Administrator 
have urged that MATS operations be curbed (page 
70). 

The plain facts on the situation are these: Four 
years ago, the Hoover Commission concluded that 
the government could save money by shipping by 
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commercial lines a substantial part of the interna- 
tional military traffic carried by MATS. 

Instead, MATS has bloomed to the point where 
it now has become the largest airline in the world. 
It carried four times the cargo traffic it did in 
1951. 

This growth might be justified on the basis that 
such flights are necessary for training of the crews, 
but MATS figures show that only a small part qualify 
on this basis. 

Or the growth could be justified on the basis 
that the planes serviced areas commercial planes 
did not, but 90% of the flights duplicate routes 
already served by scheduled U.S. flag carriers. 

It seems to us that MATS should let commercial 
lines carry a good part of its freight and traffic 
cargo, leaving it to concentrate on providing stra- 
tegic transport for the armed forces. This would 
encourage the commercial lines to build up their 
fleets which would, in turn, insure the services a 
large reserve of cargo planes in case of emergency. 

There are few cases where it seems justified for 
government to be in competition with private indus- 
try—and this isn’t one of them. 


New Cars, New Market 


Americans will soon get their first glimpses of the 
U.S. auto industry’s 1960 models, including the 
new compact entries of the Big Three. 

Every sign points to a good year for autos. But 
whatever the outcome, one thing is clear. People 
will have a wider choice of domestic cars than has 
been offered to them for many years. This is a 
welcome event in an industry that for too long 
traveled an ever narrower path in product variety. 
Some time ago it became evident, chiefly through 
the success of smaller imported cars and later 
American Motor’s Rambler, that consumers were 
demanding something more than the cars the Big 
Three were producing. Now Detroit is meeting 
this demand. GM is bringing out the Corvair, Ford 
its Falcon, and Chrysler the Valiant. 

In all this, there is a significance beyond the 
impact on the auto industry, important as that is 
(BW—Aug.8’59,p60). The popular myth of an undis- 
cerning mass of gullible American consumers, all 
alike in their tastes, just doesn’t hold true. More 
and more consumers are demanding variety, “a 
segmentation of the market,” as Ford describes it. 

It all adds up in the long run to a healthy situa- 
tion. The customer, as the final arbiter, is demand- 
ing real innovation and variety. This, in turn, pro- 
vides the dynamics needed to keep industry 
growing. 
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me BIG SQUEEZE 


makes the music better 






be a machine that works like a waffle 
iron, Decca turns plastic discs into 
some of the tune-carryingest records 
that ever faced up to a needle. 






This job requires tremendous pres- 
sure—up to 100 tons of it—under 
absolute control. To the big squeeze is 
added extreme heat, a combination 
which can create unusual lubrication 
problems. 










When a new Decca plant was being 
built, Shell industrial engineers were 
asked to study the hydraulic system 
of the big presses. They recommended 
Shell Tellus Oil, a lubricant which re 
sists foaming, and guards against heat 
and rust. Using this product, press 
Operation has been trouble-free ever 
since the first records popped from the 
new plant. 
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Developing petroleum products that 
stand up to extreme conditions is an 
apther example of how Shell Research 

gives you better value wherever you 
se a he Shell name and trademark. 










DECCA RECORDS modern pro- 
duction line keeps pace with ‘hit’ 
sales with the help of Shell Research 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shell Industrial Products 
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CONVAIR 880 end 600 JET-LINERS...NEW YORK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT - /OLEWILD 


cT™™ 
[ Dramatic Designs YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME 


Convair’s 880 and 600 Jet-Liners and the International Airport at Idlewild will provide every 
advancement for your jet-age travel in and out of New York. Powered by General Electric CJ-805 
engines, Convair jet-liners will utilize new and highly effective G-E developed noise suppression techniques. 
The world’s most beautiful and functional air terminal and the Convair 880 and 600, world’s fastest 
jet-liners, offer you a perfect jet-age combination—dramatic designs that are years ahead for years to come! 


CONVAIR 
aoivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPOR 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), 





